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PREFACE 

Twenty-Four years ago, when I was editing the Rambles and 
Recollections of Sir William Slecman and was under the influence of 
that author's enthusiastic comment that ‘Akbar has always appeared 
to me among sovereigns what Shakespeare was among poets\ ! 
recorded the opinion that *the competent scholar who will undertake 
the exhaustive treatment of the life and reign of Akbar will be in posses¬ 
sion of perhaps the finest great historical subject a$ yet unappro¬ 
priated', Since those words were printed in 1393 nobody has essayed 
to appropriate the subject. The hope that some day l might be able 
to take it up was always present to my mind, but other more urgent 
tasks prevented me from seriously attempting to realize my old half- 
formed project until January 1915* when 1 resolved to undertake a 
life of Akbar on a scale rather smaller than that at first contemplated. 
The result of my researches during two years is now submitted to 
the judgement of the public. 

The long delay in coming to close quarters with the subject has 
proved to be of the greatest advantage, both to myself and to my 
readers. The publication of sound, critical versions of Abu-1 Fail's 
Akbarnarm* Jahangir's authentic Memoirs, Gulbadan Begam's Me¬ 
moirs, and certain minor works has rendered accessible in a convenient 
form all the principal Persian authorities for the reign. The discovery in 
a Calcutta library of the long-lost manuscript of the Moitgolicat Lega¬ 
tion^ Commentaries* by Father A. Moascrrate, S.J., and the publica¬ 
tion of a good edition of the text of that manuscript by the Rev. H, 
Hosten* S.J., have placed at the disposal of the historian a practically 
new contemporary document of the highest value. The claims of the 
Jesuit writings to credit and attention having been amply set forth in 
the Introduction and Bibliography need not be further emphasized 
here. The free use made of those writings is a special feature of this 
work. 

The few authors who have touched the subject of Akbar at all 
have not only neglected the Jesuit authorities, but have also failed to 
subject the chronicles written in Persian, and now available in good 
versions, to rigorous critical study. The minor fountains of knowledge* 
too* have not been tapped. The immense mass of accurate archaeo¬ 
logical and numismatic facts accumulated by modern experts has not 
been utilised. The literature of the reign has been treated so lightly 
that no historian, except Mr, R. W. Frazer* even mentions the fact 
that Tutsi Das, the greatest, perhaps, of Indian poets, Jived and wrote 
in the reign of Akbar. Many matters of moment, such as the Jain 
influence on the policy of the emperor, his malicious persecution of 
Islam, and the great famine of 1595 --have been altogether omitted 
from the current books. The course of my investigation has disclo¬ 
sed numberless cases of the omission or misrepresentation of material 
facts. The necessity for a thorough scrutiny of the authorities for 
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Akbar & life is thus apparent, and the importance of his reign needs 
no exposition. 

This book being designed as a biography ratherthan as a formal 
history, it has been possible to dispense with the discussion of many 
details Which would require notice j n an exhaustive chronicle 1 The 
Greek motto on the title-page, to the effect that‘the half is more than 
the whole , neatly expresses my view that a comparatively brief biog¬ 
raphy enjoys, many advantages over a voluminous history crowded 
with names and details. Long Indian names, whether Muhammadan 
or Hindu, offer such difficulty to most European readers hv reason 
of their unfamiliar forms, that 1 have dene my best to confine the 
number of such names to the lowest possible limit, and to reduce ihe 
indispensable ones to their simplest dimensions. 

The spelling of names follows the principle observed in The Earlv 
History of India, except that popular literary forms such as ‘Moeuf 
ai d Parsec have been used more freely. In the text long vowels are 
marked soai to indicate the pronunciation, but no other diacritical 

US r d l ? lh ? no J?' index ’ and ^Pendices the translitera¬ 
tion IS more formal and substantially that of the Indian Antiquary 
Consonants are to be pronounced as in English. Ch, in particalir 

i“ I" th A u W °« d ‘ Churcb ’ ; 1 dccLint <0 spelling 

Societies which would iransmutc 
vhurch into cure and actually produces unlimited confusion in the 

ihMP,f £f? a K y f r “ < ** l[ *' Vowds , are Pronounced as in Italian, so 
.Mil ’ Ja “ pronounced as the English 

nour^iilV .J \f nd P ow ■ Short a stress on it is pro- 
JoJd^The name Jtil 3,1 Whe " ^ 0Ut strcss « an IndiitUl 

■UkK-V’ r a m ? kbar , COl ^sequenUy is pronounced J Ukbar* or 
‘ A? y syst™ for securing approximate uniformity in the 
spelling of strange Asiatic names must cause some worry The ohm 
adopted m this book gives as little as possible. We cannot reverY to 

nbSPhSh« ? tce "‘b-^ntury practice and perpetrate the unrecog¬ 
nizable barbarisms which disfigure old books. * 

nw-^iSSr 1 i n f ,ere , s!i "8 °/ jTie illustrations is the coloured frontis- 
piece a perfect facsimile of the ongmal in ihe India Office Library— 
prepared ^ c ^ srs : f* 0ne & C°-> of Banbury. No other portrait of 
Afcbar as a boy of fifteen or thereabouts is known to exist. The 

studjm have < b«n publh°H d d > sep,%rateKriven^ appefl 'J i “ s man l Special 
On Shafijahan, Ac.' U*d “ HWfrifC 2^!? : SJ> 

of Akbar * Birth’ (ibid, wjl. *|Jv, Nav r *t9lj pn ?’t ® fh« date 

fjKurcJ btf manv mitnrio., _ 1 .w PP- Tnrs paper was d£s- 

r h 11 “ n tL* — r ^ _ 


1014 nn e ? 7_iet f V W ^ Death of HOQStr (/ ft A V 
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picture seems to be contemporary, not a copy, and must have hts.n 
executed about 1557or 1558. It is not signed, but may be the wort 
of Abdu-s saraad, who was Akbar's drawing-master at about t at 
date T and long afterwards was appointed Ins Masier of ihe Mint, t he 
portrait possesses additional interest as being the earliest known 
example of Indo-Persian art + about a dozen years anterior to ibe 
Fathpur-Sikri frescoes. Several other illustrations arc now published 
for the first time. The plans of Fathpur-Sikri, in Chapter XV, are 
from E. W, Smiths excellent book, but have been redrawn with 
some slight correction. 

Mr. Henry Bcveridge T L C. S* Retired, rendered an invaluable 
service by lending and permitting the use of most of the proof-sheets 
of the unpublished third volume of his translation of the AkbarrutmQw 
He has also favoured me with correspondence on various points. 

I am indebted for kind communications to William Crooks, Esq., 
L C 3. Retired; Sir George Grierson, K. C. 1. E. p l C. S. Retired; 
and the Rev. H. Hasten. S. J., of Calcutta. 

My special thanks are due to the Library Committee and Dr, 
F. W. Thomas, Librarian of the India Office, Tor the facilities which 
rendered possible the production of the coloured frontispiece. For 
help in providing or suggesting other ill taxations acknowledgement > 
are tendered to the Secretary of State for India in Council; the 
Government of ihe United Provinces of Agra and Gudh; the Coun¬ 
cil of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; the Curators of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; C. A. Oldham* Esq., L C S , Commissioner of 
Patna; Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte. Curator of the Victoria Memorial 
Exhibition, Calcutta; and Maulavi A. Htissan. Secretary and Libra¬ 
rian of the Oriental Public (Khuda Buksh) Library, Bankipore, The 
last-named gentleman furnished me with a detailed account of the 
magnificent manuscript of the Tankh-i Khandtm-i Timuriyo, or 
History of the Timur id Family. See Journal Bihar and Orissa Re¬ 
search Society, vol iii <1917), pn. 253-76. 


V. A. S. 



CHANGES IN SECOND EDITION 


Sundry minor amendaiions need not be specified- The most impor¬ 
tant additions arc the two long note* inserted on pp. 216-17 and 300, The 
new material indicated in those notes has required considerable changes in 
chaps, x, giti, and xiv, Several corrections have been made on p. 7. Afcbar 1 * 
name is now accurately explained on p, \l . The true position of Taharhindh 
is staled on p. 34, Beale's error about the mother of Prince Murad, which 
1 had adopted, is put right on p. 73. Mr. i. Abbott J.C.S., has favoured 
me with corrections about Sultan pur (pp. 173, 124) and Sihwan (p. 177). 
Lfi-Col. Haig shows why the ruler of Khandesh adopted the title of Raja 
(p. I7 «> t The same scholar £p. 183, note 2) has brought to light the one 
specific case as yet noted in which At bar ordered the destruction of a 
mosque. The order was not executed. 

The interesting discovery of (he earliest Muhammadan mention of the 
-Jesus saying" (p. 2G7 note 2} was communicated to me by Professor Mar- 
goliouth on October 23, 1917* and since then has been further investigated 
by Sir C. I. LyilL A note on the subject probably will be published. I 
wrongly described Benedict nf Goes as "Father’ (pp. 203. Ac.) He was a 
lay coadjutor and never took Order*. The designation Karori was used in 
Bengal as late as a.D. 1770 (p. 263 ; Press Lteh Secretariat r 1769-74; 

see, ii T vol* is, p, 20), The dale of Tansen’s death, os recorded in A.N. 
and by Beafe R is now given correctly on page 307. 
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Introduction 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE AUTHORITIES 
PALCrrY OF STATE PAPERS 

The historian who undertakes to deal with the life, character* and 
reign of Queen Elizabeth of England* Ring Henry IV of France, or 
any other notable European sovereign of the sixteenth century* is con¬ 
fronted by a gigantic mass of State Papers and other contemporary 
documents of various kinds* manuscript and printed* so voluminous 
that the life lime of a diligent student hardly suffices to master the 
whole. The biographer of Akbar or any other Asiatic prince of the 
same period, with possible Chinese exceptions, is in a position very 
different, The contents of even one record room have not survived* 
Copies of a few letters and other official papers* with occasional speci¬ 
mens of land-grants or other semi-private documents* often embedded 
in the text of books, have been preserv ed, and private individuals here 
and there hold original documents of interest to their families. But no 
great collection of public documents exists to which reference can be 
made, nor is there material for the preparation of a calendar of State 
Papers, The surviving documents of Akbaris reign, whether originals 
or copies* although not negligible as a source for the biography and 
history of the emperor* are not sufficient in number or importance 
to justify the compilation of a separate catalogue. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the contemporary documents 
is the h infallibility decree* of 1579 preserved in textual copies by two 
historians. Some* if not all, of the letters sent by Akbar to various civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities at Goa are included in the printed collec¬ 
tion of Abu-l FazTs correspondence. The translations in various 
languages by sundry authors agree substantially and undoubtedly 
reproduce correctly the substance of those communications* which 
throw much welcome light on the character and opinions of Akbar. 

The collection of letters in Persian by Abu-L Fazl t Akbar's 
Secretary of State, above referred to, has been often printed but not 
translated. It is believed that the documents do not contain much 
matter of historical importance inaccessible elsewhere. The opinion 
of a competent scholar on their merits is given in the note 1 

J» *As a finished diplomatM, his letter) to recalcitrant general* and 
rebellious viceroys are Eastern models of astute persuasion* veiling threats with 
compliments, and insinuating rewards and promise) without committing his master 
to their fulfilment. 

'Bat these cpislks which form out of his monuments Eo fame, consist of 
interminable sentences involved in frequent parentheses difficult to unravel, and 
para LEeled in the Weil only by the decadence of taste, soaring in prose, as Gibbon 
justly remarks, to the vicious nfTeclatiori of poetry, and in poetry sinking below 
the flatness and insipidity of prose, which characterizes Byzantine eloquence in 
ihc lentil century' (Jarrell, 4/ft, vot. ii* p. v). 

] have nor felt bound to undertake the labour of examining the text of those 
difficult compositions. See also Blochtuann* 4H voL i* Pr xvx. 
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A volume of letters by Abu-1 FazTs elder brother also exists. 
One sped men has been translated. The collection, as a whole, is 
said to be of slight value for the purposes of the historian. 1 

Examples of land-grants will be found m Modi's book on 
the relations of the Parsecs with Akbar** 

RECORDS KEPT BY AKBAR 

The lack of State Papers dealing with the reign of Akbar is not 
due to any failure of his to keep a record of his sayings and doings. 
Each day while he was giving public audience watchful scribes stand¬ 
ing below him committed to paper every word uttered by his august 
lips, and recorded with painstaking minuteness the most ordi¬ 
nary and trivial actions of his life. The public service was divi¬ 
ded into many departments, each well organized and provided with 
an elaborate system for the transaction and record of business. 
When the emperor was travelling a camp record office always accom¬ 
panied him. Record rooms* built for the purpose* existed at the capital 
and at each head-quarters town in the provinces. Father Manrique* 
while staying at Rajmahal in or about 1640, when that town was the 
capital of Bengal* was allowed partial access to the governor's record 
room, and was permitted to copy from an official document the 
complete inventory of the treasure left by Akbar in 1605. 

Several European writers affirm, and no doubt with perfect 
truth * that there were no secrcb in the Mogul administration, A 
copy of any document* however confidential, could be obtained 
viithout difficulty by means of a moderate payment to the custodians. 
The works of the early European authors contain many particulars 
which certainly were derived from official records. 

RECORDS PERISHED BY NEGLECT AND DESTRUCTION 

The scarcity of State Papers is due simply to their destruction, 
when has been almost absolutely complete. A large part of the destruc¬ 
tion of waitings in India* which is always going on T must be ascribed to 
the peculiarities of the climate, and the ravages of various pests, espe¬ 
cially while ants. The action of those causes can be checked only by 
unremitting care* sedulous vigilance* and considerable expense, condi¬ 
tions never easy of attainment under Asiatic adnunistration* and 
wholly unattainable in times when documents have been deprived of 
immediate value by political changes. The rapid decay of the Mogul 
empire after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 and the consequent 
growth of independent mushroom powers quickly deprived the docu¬ 
ments in the imperial and viceregal secretariats of their value for 
practical* material purposes. Tn the whole country there was not 
a man who eared to preserve them for the sake of their historical 


L E, A P.* vi s N7. Dawson iays; 

'The letter* arc of a gossiping, familiar character^ and are embellished with 
plenty of verses i but they contain nothing of Importance, and throw hide light 
upon the political rdalEona of the time, Alt these letters were translated for 
Sir 11- M, Elliot by Lieutenant Prichard, and it is to be regretted that they were not 
more worthy of the labour bestowed upon them, 1 I do not know where the manu¬ 
script translation is now. Faiii died ill 1395. 

2, Modi; see Bibliography. 
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interest. Mere neglect by itself is sufficient to account for the dis¬ 
appearance of nearly all the Stale Papers of Atbar's time, _ Active 
destruction completed the work of passive neglect. Th; imperial 
capitals of Agra, Delhi and Lahore, as well as every important pro¬ 
vincial city, suffered from repeated violence of every kind. If by 
good fortune anything had escaped during the innumerable wars 
of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth, it perished 
utterly during the disturbances of the mutiny period from 1857 
to 1859. 

OFFICIAL MATTER IN THE AtS-l-AKBARI 

The destruction of Akbar’s well-kept official records has been 
practically neutralized by Abu-1 Fazl’s unique compilation entitled 
Ain-i Akbari, or ‘Institutes of Akbar\ the result of seven years’ hard 
labour by the author, with the assistance of a numerous staff. 1 That 
book gives summaries of many official regulations* besides much 
descriptive matter and copious statistics extracted or compiled from 
the records of the government. It is* in short, a descriptive and statisti¬ 
cal survey of the empire, combined with a detailed account of the court 
and of the administrative system. Nothing at all resembling such a 
work was ever compiled in Asia* unless, perhaps* in China* Even to 
Europe it would be difficult to find an authoritative compilation of 
a like kind timid quite recent times, when the preparation of statistical 
tables and gasetleers began to be fashionable. 

Abu-l FaiTs book, happily, has been made fully accessible to 
European students by the scholarly versions of Blochinann and 
Jarre a which are as serviceable as the original Persian for most 
purposes* The annotations of the translators, especially those of 
Blochmarm in volume i, add immensely to the value of the text* 

The third volume (Books IV and V), which is mostly devoted 
to a careful account of Hindu religion, philosophy* science* and 
customs, is not as good as its model, the great treatise wrutenby 
Aiberuni more than live centuries earlier. The same volume includes 
a collection of Akbar's v Happy Sayings', which give authoritative 
expression to his opinions on many subjects and have much importance 
as biographical material* # 

The historian* however, is concerned chiefly with the first 
and second volumes (Books I—-111)* which describe the court and 
administration* and present a statistical survey of the empire from 
official sources 

SIX OTHER. CLASSES OF AUTHORITIES 

The other authorities for the reign of Akbar arc surprisingly 
numerous and copious, a large number being contemporary. The sub¬ 
ject is of so much interest from many points of view that it is as¬ 
tonishing that nobody in any country has yet thought it worthy of 
serious critical treatment. The one German attempt at such treatment 
is so defective that its existence docs not invalidate the statement that 


h Ai*> *oUii. p< 402. 

2. Catenae! Jarrett f s lack of knowledge of revenue 
value of bis iransktion of volume ii. 
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no tolerably adequate critical biography or history of Alt bar is to be 

found in any language, , 

The authorities comprise (l) a considerable number of histones 
and memoirs in Persian, mostly contemporary" 0) a long senes of 
writings by observant Jesuit missionaries who resided at the court of 
Akbar; (3) the notes of early European travellers and authors, other 
than Jesuits, and contemporary to some extent; (4) later European 
books, which contain various traditions and certain facts based on 
earlier documents; (5) the archaeological evidence, comprising the 
testimonycfmonurucnts,inscriptions,and coins; and (6)contemporary 
portraits, drawings, and paintings, .. , _ ,. ,, 

Details of all these six classes of authorities will be found in the 
Bibliography, Appendix D. 

In this place my observations will be confined to pointing out 
in general terms the evidential value of each class of authorities. 

MUHAMMADAN HISTORIES IN GENERAL 

Muhammadans, as is well known, differ from Hindus in being 
fond of historical composition as a branch oflileratu re. Every Muslim 
dynasty in India has had its chronicler or chroniclers, who ordinarily 
wrote in Persian. India never has produced an historian justly deserv¬ 
ing the name of great, or at all worthy to be ranked with the famous 
historians of Europe, ancient or modern. Most of the writers are mere 
annalists, content to give a jejune summary of external facts concerning 
kings, courts, and wars, sometimes relieved by anecdotes and stories, 
usually of a trivial kind. A sense of artistic proportion is rarely indi¬ 
cated, and wc must not look for the philosophy of history, for expla¬ 
nations of the inner causes of events, or for notices of the common 
people and economic development. Nevertheless, the Muhammadan his¬ 
tories in Persian are invaluable, and must always be the foundation of 
the history of India from the time of the Muhammadan conquest to 
the beginning of the British period. All other sources of information 
arc merely subsidiary. Chronicles written by contemporaries, which 
are numerous, arc, of course, the most important, 

PERSIAN HISTORIES OF AKBAR 

Akbar's reign has received its full share of attention from the 
Muslim chroniclers. By good fortune the three principal works have 
been translated in full by competent scholars, and the more important 
parts of the minor works also are accessible in English. Translations 
into other European languages are few and unimportant. The leading 
authority for the narrative of events in Akbar's reign is the Akbamama, 
written by Abu-l Fazl in obedience to an imperial order and partly 
revised by Akbar himself, 1 The chronology is more accurate than 
that of other books. 

The next two long histories of high value are the works by 
Nizamu-d din and Badaoni, both of whom were in Akbar's service. 
The former is a straightforward chronicle or the usual type, good 
so ftr as it goes, except that the chronology is erroneous. The latter 


I. Am, vat. iii, p. 414. 
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is a peculiar composition written from the point of view of a Musal- 
man bigot bitterly opposed to Akbar’s heresies and innovations. The 
book, in spite of defects of form, is of surpassing interest. 

The numerous minor historians add considerably to our know¬ 
ledge. Full details concerning all the books will be found in the 
Bibliography. 

THE JESUITS 

The next source of authentic information concerning Akbar is 
to be found in the writings of the Jesuit Fathers who visited and 
resided at his court from I5S0. The chief merit of von Noer's book 
is that he made considerable use of the works of the Jesuit authors, 
which had become rare and were almost forgotten. In the seven¬ 
teenth century they were highly popular and were printed repeatedly 
in most of the languages of Europe. During the eighteenth century 
and the greater part of the nineteenth they were overlooked by 
nearly all authors writing in English, and appear to have been 
wholly unknown to Elphtnstone and Mallcson. Failure to read the 
Jesuits has resulted in the currency of much false history. The bathers 
were highly educated men, trained for accurate observation and 
scholarly writing. They made excellent use of their opportunities 
at the imperial court, and any book which professes to treat of Akbar 
while ignoring the indispensable Jesuit testimony must necessarily 
be misleading- The long-lost and recently recovered work by Father 
Monserrate, entitled Mongolicae Legatitmis Commentarm (1582), 
is an authority of the highest credit and importance, practically new. 
The historian Du Jarric, who condensed the original letters of the 
missionaries into narrative form, is an extremely accurate and con¬ 
scientious writer, entitled to high rank among the historians of the 
world. Unfortunately, bis great book is extremely rare and little 
known. 

OTHER EARLY EUROPEAN AUTHORITIES 

The fundamental authorities for the story of Akbar’s life and 
reign must always be the Airt-t-Akbari, the works of the historians 
written in Persian, and the accounts recorded by the Jesuit missionaries. 
But the sidelights to be derived from minor luminaries are not to be 
despised. Two English pioneer merchants who visited Akbar's court, 
Ralph Fitch in 1585, and John Mildenhall, twenty years later, have left 
a few brief notes. The Fragmenium Historic? fndicae by van den 
Broecke, published by de Lael in 1631, written about two years earlier, 
and based on an Indian chronicle, contains much matter deserving of 
consideration. 

LATER EUROPEAN WORKS 

When we come to later times the most important European 
book is Tod's Armais of Rajasthan, ] SB-32, which preserves many 
traditions not available elsewhere, and gives an estimate of Akbar s 
character and deeds as seen from the Rajput point of view. It is 
a book to be used wiih critical caution. Modi's book on the Parsecs 
at the court of Akbar is excellent. Other works will be found men¬ 
tioned in the Bibliography. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

Little need be said about the value of expert study of the ar¬ 
chaeological evidence, comprising monuments, inscriptions, and coins, 
which is essential for a right understanding of the history of art dur¬ 
ing the reign, while incidentally helping to clear up and illustrate sundry 
matters of chronology and historical detail. The published material 
for the study, although not absolutely complete, is fairly adequate. The 
art and literature of the reign arc discussed in the concluding chapter 
of this work. 

PORTRAITS, DRAWINGS, AND PAINTINGS 

The cognate evidence obtained from portraits, drawings, and 
paintings is of special interest as helping the student to visualize the 
leading personages of the story exactly as they lived. Only a moderate 
exercise of imagination is required to call up the vision ot Akbar 
surrounded by his courtiers and friends at Fathpur-Sikri, where the 
buildings which he used are still standing for the most part. 

THE SOURCES NUMEROUS AND VARIOUS 

It is thus apparent that the sources for the biography of Akbar, 
the estimation of his genius, and the history of his reign are extraordi¬ 
narily abundant and various. All the kinds of evidence enumerated 
above have been utilized freely in the composition of this work, but 
the attempt to exhaust the recorded particulars has not been made. 
Tiie treatment of the material has been selective, not exhaustive. The 
author has aimed at the object of drawing a just picture of Akbar, 
supporting his presentation of the emperor by so much historical detail 
as is indispensable for the correct framing of the portrait, and by no 
more. The details of campaigns and court intrigues which do not 
directly concern the personality of Akbar will not be found in this 
volume, but events in which lie took an active part are narrated with 
considerable minuteness. The attentive reader will not fail to observe 
that authors, even when contemporary, often contradict one another. 
It would be too much to expect that my efforts to ascertain the exact 
truth can have been successful in every case. The evidence on each 
doubtful point has been weighed with care and impartiality. If any 
reader feels inclined to dissert from ary of the conclusions embodied 
in the text, the references given should be sufficient to enable hint to 
form an independent opinion. 


Chapter I 


AKBAR'S ANCESTRY AND LIFE BEFORE HIS ACCF-SStON; 
INDIA IN 1556; AKBAR’S TASK 


AKBAR A FOREIGNER IN INDIA 

Ahjar was a foreigner in India, He had not a drop of Indian 
blood in his veins, 1 * 3 On the father’s side he was a direct descendant 
in the seventh generation from Marlowe's Tamerlane, the great Amir 
Timur, a Central Asian Turk.* He was descended through Babur s 
mother, the daughter of Yunus Ktian, Grand Khan of the Mongols, 
from Chagatai, the second son of Chingiz Khan, the Mongol 'scourge 
of Asia’ in the thirteenth century, 4 5 The particular branch or the 
Turks to which A k bar’s ancestors belonged was known by the 
name of Chagatai or Jagatai, because they dwelt in the regions be* 
yond the Ox us which had formed part of the heritage of Chagatai 
or Jagalai, the second son of Chingiz. 4 The blood of the Turkt 
tribes in Central Asia was much blended with that of the Mongols. 
Jahangir, Akbars son, recognized the relationship by priding him* 
self on observing the customs of Chingiz as well as the regulations of 
Timur A ‘Mogul’, the designation by which European writers usually 
indicate the Timurid dynasty of India, is merely another form of 
'Mongol'. At bar was much more a Turk than a Mongol or Mogul, 
and his mother was a Persian. 


1. Nevertheless, Mr. Havell boldly asserts that Alcbar was ‘an Indian of 
the Indians’ (Indian Architecture 1913, p. 162). . , . 

i. The names in the pedigree ate Timm (1) Minn Shah; (2) Muhammad 
Sultan; OJ Abu S aid; (4)‘Umar Shaikh; (5) Babur; ($> Hiuiuyun; (I)iAkh.tr. 
For full genealogy sec end of Ain. vol. i, or Elphmstonc «J. 5. The Turk, name 
Babur, not Unbar, meaning 'lion' or ‘tiger', is disiinri from the Arable oairr JP. 
Mur) with the same meaning (Ross, J. 4 Proc, A.S.B-, 1910, extra ru>,, p. iv). 
Mouse mi re correctly writes ‘Btbvfus'. 

3. 'PorrO BUtem Zdildinus [JaUlu-d din] matemum perms a Cinguiscano 

ducit, quod Rex ipse Sacerdotibus signifieavit,.Ac Zelaldtni mater nec kjiiwi 

jreuus nec dignitatem Cinguiscatu in iulildinum mnsfudil; fdit enim prevail cuju-> 
sdam tribuni Aha. Vocabatur Txoelij [Chuli] Beygum et antequam Emaumo 
IKumayun) nuherct data fucrat a parent ibus Cayacano [2 Kiya Khan] uxor. C)uare 
in Cingiscam germs vcl ab avia vel ab alia Cingiseani stirpis herotdc quasi rnsLiione 
adiunctus cst, auam pridrtm aulem ab oe non actsepimits. Vera tameu narrate 
cum sibi ab ilia mutiebre genus esse aflirmaret cicdidimus’ {Cam/neniattus, m. ®5-. 
«$). 1 understand the auihor'j suggestion to be that the unnamed female who 
transmitted the blood of Chingrz Khan was in the ancestry of Akbar s father, not 
in that of his Persian mother, who was called Chuli’ because of her wanttennE in 
the desert {chut). The st atement th at she had been previously married or betrothed 
to another nun before her union with Hurflaytm is not found elsewhere, she was 
distantly related 10 Humayaa, although tioi erf royal descent. Tlie name errtutngii 
is variously spell. The EttcycL Brit ed- ll t retains the old-fashioned 

Tn quotations from Monseftate 1 distinguish u and K * A as usual m modern 
books, Kiya may be either no* 33 or 1 &4 of Eloctmunn. 

4. Sir Ch* Elliot in Encyd* Brit., ed. 11. S, v* "Turks : 

5. Jahinfir, R.B., i K 63, 76. 
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ivac c ^ iai ? c ^ er 5 > ^ Akbar, so far as it depended upon heredity, 
Jf* on ,hree distinct non-Indian strains of blood existing 

TurIt or Turki > ‘he Mongol or 
of his cmiri eihiWf^ I r° r . ^ tania ? stains? The manners and customs 

sourc« T[.rk^ h M^ ^ rived {rom al1 ^e three 

j* , . , lortgol, and Iranian, During the early years of his 

suSulSn c n him U l^ CCS T*55f- f ° r litlle ’ the ofllccrs courtiers 
™ rhuZ ?* h ^ dlV|ded into two parties, the Turks—Mongol 

other after Akh^Tf!? s ' de *’ ar| d the Persians on the 

ht hie 1 i " r ^ a d attained maturity the pressure exercised 

Brahman sase. C Bolh^Tr^ hy Hindus to be a reincarnation of a 
the latle?™ JT* * thc ^^^SmTdrop^out ofS^ “h!/e 

^aa^jss-ssi 1 !■se-ss* 

^csSS- * 

babur, padshah 

«**?2 rtffB 2 f &3 SfUBfitir? 

?nd Akbar’ h ° T?e ^ndS^tor/of hS"Mrly^r™d T romT 

may be read with pleasure and profiHn the Eni ^ ^ '"1° ? crs ?"’ 

and Erskine, or more compact* in S V ^i'l 1 ' Le >. dotl 
little volume.• That flJSSE* «? ^ 

Pages, alt hough the study of it in detail hel^to cxplL'^e aive^ 

^laibini dynasty, i hratfoflhetM^^S iItKjS ?"ri,w 0 * ded b * lh * 

h« ^ther had aligned dominions irMhe ire^n ^k IffS? * <*fc* »n, to wham 
About 146S a number or this elan minted In to i^ n tl«/Kn£ J ** s,n of J agatti. 
pven territory on the Chu River and^were Kha ?? e They were 

chief, Mahommcd Shaibani or Shahi Bcc mirft* h ! About l^cin ihejf 

founded the Urbeg power, ^ ch cf Tf^ r bf T ^^"a and 

wajRaber'f&^ri?firmed. |j >s J ‘T®" 3 ni'Snf^ 1 " »rly days 
the Oiagatais and (he Uzhcrc continued in Alw<, P ' 47 *h, Tbe hostility between 
Khan Uzbeg in J59S. l n 25ia and ^’T 11 the ^ ih of Abdulhh 

Co Persons, * *' uzbeg tbiefs concurred in opposilion 

\ |J* *f™l'Hindu* includes Jain. 

Beveridge's new^anpoNmd i!^7 ° f rndia ^ ^ also 

t^r/ie &«c«wA Cemury, by Rustmorth Wif|,5 m5 Bu,Wr 
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ous spirit so conspicuous in Akbar. Babur's contact with India began 
in 1504, when, at the age of twenty-two, he established himself as the 
lord of Kabul, which was then generally regarded as a part of India, 
and was at all times closely connected with that country. Babur 
himself tells us that he ‘had always been bent on subduing Hindustan 1 2 , 
He had made several tentative efforts to gratify his desire before he 
effected his successful invasion early iu 1526. On April 21 of that 
year he defeated and slew Ibrahim Lodi, the Afghan Sultan of Hindus¬ 
tan, at Panipat, to the north of Delhi, and quickly made himself 
master of Agra and other districts. Nearly a year later, on March 16, 
1527, at Khanua, 1 a few miles from Sikri, where his grandson subse¬ 
quently built his palace-city of Fathpur, Babur scattered the huge 
Rajput host commanded by the gallant Rana Sanga or Sangram Singh 
of Chitor, and so crushed the springs of Hindu resistance. 

One more big battle, fought near the confluence of the Ganges 
with the Ghaghra (Gogra) in Bihar, confirmed the bold adventurer's 
sway over north-western India as far eastward as the frontier of Bengal. 
At the dose of 1530, when lie was only in the forty-eighth year of his 
age, his stormy life, which he had enjoyed with so much zest, came 
peaceably to an end in his garden-palace at Agra. His remains were 
carried thence to his beloved Kabul, where they repose under a plain 
slab in a little garden below a hill set in ’the sweetest spot in the neigh¬ 
bourhood', which he had chosen for his last resting-place. The body 
of his favourite consort lies beside him, and the place is hallowed by a 
graceful little mosque of white marble, erected in 1646 by his descen¬ 
dant, the Emperor Shahjahan, 1 

HUMAYUN, PADSHAH 

Babur left four sons. Humayun, the eldest, then twenty-two 
years of age, was allowed to ascend the throne of Delhi without oppo¬ 
sition, but was obliged to concede the government of the Panjab and 
the Afghan country of Kabul, Kandahar, and Ghazni to his next 
brother, Kamran, in practical independence. Humayun, although not 
without considerable merits, was a shiftless person, a slave to the 
opium habit. A bold Afghan governor of Bihar, named Sher Khan, 
resolved to light him for the prize of India. In 1539 Humayun was 
badly defeated at Chausa on the Ganges by his far abler rival, and in 
the following-year was again routed at Kanauj, He was driven from 
his kingdom, and the victor assumed royalty as Sher Shah. He lived 
until 1545, and instituted many administrative reforms, especially in 
the revenue department, which were subsequently copied and extended 
by Akbar, Neither Babur nor Humayun did anything to improve civil 
government. They were merely the leaders of a small body of foreign 
adventurers. Babur fought at Panipat, it is said, with only 12,000 
men all told, including camp-followers, or. perhaps. 8,000 effectives, 

Humayun, the discrowned king, fed westwards and became 

1. Variously spelt as Kan wall a, Kanwa.or Khan wall. The less follows the 
Mr. spelling. The village is in the Bharat pur (fihunpore) State, in 27 s 2'N, and 
77 S' fi. 

2. Havelock, Narrative of the War in Afftthamitan (1840), vol. il, p. 147. 
App. 24. Masson, Narrative (1342), vol. ii, pp. 23 8-42. 
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a homeless wanderer. Failing to obtain succour either Prom his 
brother Kamran T who had abandoned the Panjab lo Sher Shah, or 
from the chiefs of Jodhpur or Marwar and Sind* he was forced to 
roam about aimlessly in the waterless western deserts with an ever- 
dwindling body of distressed followers. While thus roaming in Sind 
he had been captivated by the charms of Ham id a Bano Begjim* a 
young lady, daughter of Shaikh All Akbar Jami. who had been precept¬ 
or to Humayun's youngest brother Hindal, 1 Although she could 
not be considered as of royal lineage, there seems to have been a dis¬ 
tant relationship between her family and that of Htintayun, She 
had been already betrothed to another suitor, and was unwilling to 
link her fortunes with those of a king, even a king without a crown* 
After some weeks' discussion the proposal of Humayun was accepted, 
and he married Hamida at Pat in western Sind s towards the close of 
1541 or the beginning of 1542, The bride was only fourteen years of 
age. 

HUMAYUN TAKES REFUGE IN UMAftKOT 

In August 1542 Humayun, accompanied by his young consort* 
her followers, and only seven armed horsemen, entered the small for¬ 
tress town of Umarkot, situated on the main route between Hindostan 
and Sind, at the edge of the sandhills forming the eastern section 
of the Sind desert P * The local Hindu chief* Rana Farshad, received 
the starving and thirsty fugitives with generous hospitality* providing 
them with all necessaries. He arranged to supply Humayun with 
2*QQG horsemen of his own tribe and 5*000 under the command of 
friendly chiefs* advising that the force should be employed on an ex¬ 
pedition against the districts of Thathah (Tatia and Bhakkar (Bukkur)- 
Humayun took the advice and started with 2,000 or 3*000 horsemen 
about November 20* Hamida Bano Begum was then expecting her 
confincmenL * 

BIRTH OF AKBAR 

In due course the days were accomplished* and Hamida Bano 
Bcgam. who was then only fifteen years of agc t and herself little more 


L The Shaikh was also known as Mir Baba Dost- See Mr. Beveridge's 
discussion in Gulbadans Memoirs. There is no substantial reason for doubting 
the parentage of Hamida and her farm her Khwaja Muazzam. 

2, ‘UmarkoC the fort of "Umar or Omar, a chief of the Sumra tribe. The 
place, situated tn 25 9 21 1 N. and 69 fl 46* E„ is now a town with about 5 F 00Q inhabi¬ 
tants. the ftod-qmtor1 of the Thar and Parkgr District. Sind, Many Persian 
and English authors write the name erroneously as Amarkot* with various corrup¬ 
tions, as if derived from the Hindi word amor, meaning 'immorlar, a frequent 
element in Hindu names. The often-repeated assertion that Akbar revisited 
Umarket in J 59-1, which has been admitted into the L G.„ is false. He never was in 
£ Ind after his i nfaocy (see Ra verty* Nines m Afghanistan p. 607 n.\ Akbar apparent¬ 
ly was bom in the fori* which is said to he half a mile from the town (Thornton s 
Gazetteer, s, v T Omerootc), 9 A modem inscription purporting Jo mark Akbnr’s 
birthplace is wrongly located and wrongly dated. 

*A* N. n i. 373, speaks of the ‘bounty encompassed fori' (Msar4 fmz-iniusar), 
3- A. A, (i, 376) gives the date as October 11 (Rajah I), to suit the official 
birthday, Humayun moved three day's before the birth. 
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than a child cave birth to a boy, destined to become the most famotis 
JwiTich. Humayun 

larite nond more than twenty miles distant from the Kanas town 
when Tardi Beg Khan, with some other horsemen, rode up. *“££5 
from Umarkoi the joyful news that Providence had blessed his Maj > 
whh a son and heir, Humayun, who was a pious man, prostrated 
himself and returned thanks to the Almighty Disposer of all events. 
W^nlhTncws spread, all the chiefs came and of red their congm- 
tillations. The child having been born on the night^of the full moo 
(Shaban 14, A.H. 94?), equivalent to Thursday, November 23* ! M , 
the tawy father conferred on his son the name or tide Badm-dd n, 
meaning^he Full Moon of Religion', couplcdwilh Muhammad Akfr. 
The'adfcclive Altai, meaning*very great’ or *^*£*Jg? 
a, oualtf%ina Mubamitiad, Ihfc son of All, Pfpphc * 

TO lS.n,ma3 «I Atbar. or ,hc Sen,or, to dHtinffiah 

hint from certain other Muhammads, 

CELEBRATION OF THE EVENT 

The discrowned king, being in extreme Poverty, J P^ d J° w 
to celebrate on occasion which in happier drromsWmctawjM hiv. 
h^n nmdaimed with cosily ceremonial and lavish largest, 
S5TS»™ *» *A Homayon fire d th. 
difficulty is best related in the simple words of Jauhar, his faitn 
ewer-bcarer, who was present, and luckily preserved notes of the met- 

dCDt ' The King then ordered the author of this memoir to bring him 
the articles he had given in trust to him; on which l went and brought 
two^ hundred stohrlkhis (silver coin), a silver bracelet and a pod of 

ss &i±± 

day* expanded°a!l*o ver 'the worid, She perfume of the musk now fills 
this ^rtment.” J ^ ^ ^ blarc of trumpets announced the 

event lo ihc camp. 

AKBAR BROUGHT TO HIS FATHER _, . 

After that interesting bltle ceremony Humayun proceeded 
on his march, and arrived at Jun a small lovm in Smd not 
mined and distant about seventy-five miles from Lmarket. 

stast» b saftW® 
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when he resumed his quest for his lost crown. 1 2 I do not propose to 
relate his adventures in detail, except in so far as they concern the 
personal story of Akbar* which includes many exciting incidents and 
hairbreadth escapes, 

FLIGHT OF HUMAYUN; A it BAR LEFT BEHIND 

Humayun, having been deserted by many of his followers* per¬ 
ceived that nothing was to be gained by remaining in Sind, He resolved, 
therefore, to march for Kandahar, so that he might be in a position 
to implore help from the Shah of Persia, or, if the worst came to the 
worst, to retire from conflict by mating the pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
secured with difficulty, the means of crossing the Indus near Schwan* 
and proceeded on his'long journey northwards through Balochistan, 
until he arrived at Shal-Mtatan or Mastang, south of Quetta, and on 
the frontier of the Kandahar province* then held by his younger brother* 
Askar! Mirza, on behalf of Kamran* the ruler of Kabul. News having 
been brought in that Askars was prepared to attack the camp, Huma- 
ymip who was incapable of resistance with the small escort at his 
command, was forced to run away. He was short of horses, and when 
he tried to borrow one from Tardi Beg that officer churlishly refused, 
Humayun was obliged to take up Hamida Bano Begam on his own 
horse, and to make his way with all possible speed to the mountains. 
He was barely in time to escape capture by his brother who rode up 
with two thousand horsemen. Little Akbar. then about a year old* 
necessarily was left behind, as it was impossible for him to bear the 
journey in his mother** arms on horseback* passing through extremes of 
heat and cold. Although snow lay deep on the heights, the weather 
was very hot in the plain. The child was kindly treated by his uncle, 
who sent him to Kandahar in charge of the trusty Jauhar and other 
attendants. At Kandahar he was well looked after by Sultan or 
Sultanam Begam. wife of AskarL* 

HUMAYUN IN PERSIA; AKBAR IN KANDAHAR 

Humayurfs party, consisting of forty men and two ladies, one 
of whom was Akbar's mother, crossed the mountains after much 
privation* and marched towards the Hilmand, with the intention of 
entering Persian territory. All thought of going to Kandahar had 
to be abandoned. When they reached Si stem notice of their arrival 
was sent in due form to the Shah, who responded with many 
hospitable civilities, Jauhar, it may be mentioned, deserted from 
Kandahar after leaving Akbar in safety there, and rejoined Humayun 
at Herat. His narrative, therefore, of the subsequent proceedings 
in Persia is that of a person who took part in the adventures. 
Humavun was reccivedat Kazvin, north-west of Teheran, by the Shah* 
who entertained lum royalty. But the Persian monarch insisted that 
hb guest must profess the faith of the Shia sect. One day he even 


1 This date is giver in A, N. i, J89 t and may be accepted. The Ramazan 

date is from Jauhar, and mu.i be correct, hut is, of course, inconsistent with the 
officii)r birthday and Abu-I Fail's account. _ . . I£tv 

2 TIjc te\t follows the Tobokta and Jauhar- According to Gulbadan (p. IG5> 
the child was Jefi behind because there was not lime to take him. 
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went so far as to send a message that unless Humayun complied lie and 
all his adherents would be burned alive with a supply of firewood 
which had been sent to the camp. Humayun held out as long as he 
dared, but at last was forced to sign a paper submitted to him by the 
Shah’s orders. The Shah then sent him to view the ruins of Persepohs, 
and, being extremety anxious to get rid of his troublesome and only 
half-converted guest, gave him his dismissal at some lime late in 1544, 
on the understanding that Humnyun should take Kandahar with the 
aid of Persian troops. 

OCCUPATION OF KANDAHAR 

Humayun then made his way back to Sis tan, and on arrival in 
that province was agreeably surprised to find that the horsemen as¬ 
sembled for review numbered 14,000 instead of the 12,000 promised. 
Kandahar was held by Askari Mirza, who. after a siege, surrendered 
and was pardoned by his brother, early in September 1545. The 
fortress was occupied by the Persians, who sent the treasure to their 
master. A little later, Humayun, who had been, encamp«i not Tar off, 
returned suddenly, surprised the Persians, and occupied Kandahar 
himself. He decided to advance against Kamran and recover Kabul. 

OCCUPATION OF KABUL 

Kamran, having been deserted by many or his adherents and 
defeated in the field, abandoned his capital and moved in the direction 
of India. On November 15, 1545, Humayun, without opposition, ente¬ 
red Kabul, where he settled himself comfortably. Little Akbar, ac¬ 
companied by his half-sister, Bakhshi Bano, a slightly older child, had 
been sent across country from Kandahar to Kabul, during the winter 
of 1544-5, while the ground was heavily covered with snow. The child¬ 
ren had had the good fortune to arrive in safety, and were well cared 
for by their good grand-aunt, Khanxada Begam, a sister of Babur. She 
was very fond of the boy, and was pleased to think that his wee 
hands and feet were the very hands and feet of her brother, whom 
he resembled altogether. When Humayun marched against Kamran 
he had left Humid* Bano Begum in Kandahar. Towards the close of 
1545, when he had become established in Kabul, he sent for his wife, 
and her arrival completed the reunion of the much-tried family. Every¬ 
body was willing to believe that the boy recognized his mother at 
once, without assistance. 

CIRCUMCISION OF AKBAR; CHANGE OF NAME AND BIRTHDAY 

The opportunity naturally was taken to perform the ceremony of 
circumcision obligatory for all Muhammadan male children. The autho- 
ritiesdiffer about the exact date, as they do so often, but it may be fixed 
with tolerable certainty as March 1546. All the chiefs and nobles brought 
gifts, and festivities of every kind were brilliantly celebrated. We 
have seen that the name or tide originally conferred on Akbar by his 
father at Umarkot was Badm-d din p the ‘Full Moon of Religion, 
because the child had been bom at the lime oT the full moon {m/jt) 
of the month Shabad;; Since that memorable night many dungs had 
happened* and the precious boy had been exposed to dangers of 
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various kinds* His relatives, who believed firmly in ail the super- 
viiions of their time, sought to protect him against the perils of 
malignant sorcery by concealing the true date of his nativity and so 
frustrating the calculafions of hostile astrologers. The circumstances of 
S birth in the desert ensured the advantage that very few people m 
Kabul knew oaeily on what day he had first the light- Conse- 
2SKy, there was no difficulty in adopting a new official birthday. 
The date chosen was Sunday, Rajab 5, m substitution for Thursday, 
Shaban 14 Sunday was preferable on astrological grounds to. Thurs¬ 
day and Rajab 5 had the merit ofbeing Lhe reputed day or the con¬ 
ception of the Prophet. So Akbar’s birthday was moved back from 
November 23 to October 15, and the official chroniclers accommoda ed 
other dates to suit so far as necessary. The charge of date evolved the 
abandonment of the name or title Badru-d din, the FuP Mooa 
of Religion', which had been chosen by Humayun to commemorate the 
fact that the moon had been full on Shaban 14 when the prince was 
tom. Jalalu-d din, the ‘Splendour or Religion’, a title similar inform 
and not too remote in meaning, was selected as the substitute. History 
knows Akbar only as Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar. t he true story 
or the real date of birth and of the original naming is preserved in 
the artless and transparently truthful narrative of Humayun s personal 
attendant Jauhar, who was present when the name Badru-d dm was 
conferred for the reason stated. He put his recollections together 
some forty-five years later, probably by the direction and for the 
use of Abu-1 Fazl, who deliberately rejected the truth and gave currency 
to the fictitious official version, which has been universally accepted, 
save by one Hindu scholar and the author of this book, Akbar s 
first public appearance as Prince was made on inc occasion 01 ms cir- 
cumcision, and it is reasonable to assume that then his name was 
announced as being Jalalu-d din, and the official birthday was fixed by 
the reunited family. 1 
NURSES AND FOSTER-RELATIVES 

At this point in the story it will be well to notice the sub¬ 
ject of Akbar’s numerous nurses and their progeny who ranked 
as foster-brothers or sisters of the sovereign and in several cases 
rose to influential positions. In India and other Asiatic coun¬ 
tries it is customary to continue the suckling of children to an age much 
more advanced than in Europe, Sometimes, especially in Bengal and 

1 All the evidence on lhe subject his been discussed fully in lhe author’s 
article end cd^elftua of Aiba/s Birth’, published in 1915, 

vol jsUv or- 233-W. ’Barbers [in Persia! circumcise their childreni when they ihinl 
meet, when lhe Parents give them the Name, join inn to that of h is Father s hti own, 
a* Mahomed Hoi Ktt, i e_. Mthcntl the Son of (fijU 

vo ] iii n 80) An anecdote m the Akharnarnnh of Abu-1 PazJ (vol. i t p, 43 
£h£h describes Akbar as the ’Full Moon (Wr) of the Heaven . srems 10 preserve 
ft reminiscence of his original name It would be meanness oihenvwc. Abu-I 
l-VL must have read Jauhar'i tract, which is supposed to have been written to his 
order There is no reason to believe that Jauhar was suffenne from senile decay 
when'he faired out liis memoir, or ‘oM and silly’, as Mr. Bcve radge puts it. Prob¬ 
ably he was not more than sixty-three or sixty-fiver years of age. ii « quue impossible 
that his statements should be the nsuEi of forgetfulness Of mistake^ acid nobody ever 
suspected him of deliberate firing. Consequently hs statements must be true. 
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Gujarat, children are kept at the breast till the age of five, and even 
that limit has been exceeded. We do not know exactly when Akbar 
was weaned, but it is probable that he was more or less dependent 
on his wet-nurses up to the time of his circumcision in March 1546, 
when he was more than three years old, Abu-1 Fazl names ten of his 
nurses, and states that there were many others. HU mother herself 
nursed him for a time. Thcmost infl uential of t he women w 1 ho act ually 
suckled Akbar was Jiji Anaga. who took charge of the infant at an 
early stage in his life. Her husband was Shamsu-d din Muhammad, 
the lucky soldier who had rescued Humayun from drowning at the battle 
of Kanauj in 1540. After Humayun’s restoration in 1555, he received 
the tide of Atgah or Atka ( sdl . ‘foster-father’) Khan, and subsequently 
held high office. He was murdered in 1564 by Adham Khan, who 
also ranked as a foster-brother of Akbar, and was the son of Maham 
Anaga, the head nurse. Maham, apparently, did not actually suckle 
Akbar. The foster-brothers (Kokah or Kukaitask > of Akbar enjoyed 
more influence than was good for the State during the early years of the 
reign, after the dismissal of Bairam Khan. The family of Shamsu-d 
din and Jiji Anaga is often referred to in histories as the Atgah Kfiait 
or, ‘foster-father battalion’. 1 Akbar took drastic steps to break the 
influence of his foster-relatives, as soon as he fell strong enough to 
venture on the undertaking. 

ANECDOTES OF INFANCY 

Inventive courtiers loved to surround Akbar’s birth and 
infancy with a halo of miracle, concerning which many stories were 
current, Jiji Anaga, one of the principal nurses, had the audacity 
to assure Abu-1 Fazl that Akbar at the age of seven months comfort¬ 
ed his nurse when she was in trouble, with this speech : 

‘'Be of good cheer, for the celestial light of the khiiafat (sov ereign¬ 
ly) shall abide in thy bosom and shall bestow on the night of thy 
sorrow the effulgence of joy. But sec that thou reveal this our secret 
to no one. and that thou dost not proclaim untimely this mystery of 
God’s power, for hidden designs and great previsions are infolded 
therein.’ 

Abu-1 Fazl refrains from saying expressly that he believed that 
monstrous lie, but is careful to state that he had heard the story from 
a person of veracity and also from Jiji Anaga herself. 1 

Another anecdote, not incredible, although surprising, rests 
on the personal authority of Akbar, and must be accepted as 
true. 

‘I have heard', Abu-1 Fazl writes, ’from the sacred lips of his 


t. On prolonged lactation see Crookc. Things Indian (Murray, 1906), p, 99, 
», v. ‘Children*. The list of nurses is in A. ,V„ i, IJO, The Turlti word aringa 
means ‘mirse’, and specially 'wet-nurse’ (Beveridge's note, ibid., p- 134). For the 
bio^rapl’i:q-i of the various foster-relatives see Ait j. vnJ. i, tr, Blochutann, tally 
Nos. IS and IS, Btochmann w-as mistaken in supposing Adham Khan (No. 19> to 
be "a royal bastard’. His father, tht husband of Maham Anaga, was Nadim Khan 
Kukaliash. a faithful servant of Humayun, who shared with Shamsu-d din and 
Khwrji Miarutu ihc honour of escorting Hamida Biw Bcgam and her infant son 
from Umarfcot lo Jun (A, A,. L 135 : Introd- to Gutbadan's A frntoirs, p, J9f. 

2, A. M, i. JS5, 
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Majesty, the King of Kings, ns follows “I perfectly remember what 
happened when 1 was one year old, and especially the time when his 
Majesty Jahanbani (Humayun) proceeded towards ‘Iraq and 1 was 
brought to Qandahar. I was then one year and three months old. 
Otic dav Mali am Anaga* the mother of Ad ham Khan (who was always 
in charge of that nursing of fortune), represented to M. 4 Askaru 
*\x is a Turki [v7. ^ancestral 1 '] custom that when a child begins to 
walk the father or grandfather or whoever represents them, takes off 
his turban and strikes the child with it. as he is going along, so that the 
nursling of hope may come to the ground. At present hh Majesty 
Johanbant is not here: you are in his room, and it is fitting you should 
perform this Spell which is like sipand [a herb] against the evil eye/ 
The Mirza immediately took off his turban and flung it at me, and I 
fell down. This striking and falling' 1 , his Majesty deigned to observe, 
“are visibly before me- Also at the same time they took me for good 
luck to have my head shaved at the shrine of Baba Hasan Abdal [pro* 
bahly the one near Kandahar], That journey and the taking off my 
hair art present before me as in a mirror” ’ 2 

The exceptionally powerful memory which Akbar is known to 
have possessed in mature life evidently began to develop at an extra¬ 
ordinarily early age. 

TUTORS AND TRUANCY 

In this connexion it is proper to note, slightly out of chrono¬ 
logical order, the fact that in November 1547, when Akbar was about 
five years of age, arrangements w p cre made for his education and a 
tutor was selected. The person appointed proved to be inefficient, 
being more inclined to teach his pupil the art of pigeon-flying than 
the rudiments of letters. 1 Hls successor, a more conscientious man, 
remained in office for several years and did his best. He was 
followed by a third, and a fourth. But their dlbrts bore little fruit. 
Akbar was a thoroughly idle boy from the schoolmaster's point of 
view; and resisted all attempts to give him book-learning so success¬ 
fully that he never mastered the alphabet, and to the end of his days 
was unable even to read or sign his own name. In his boyhood he 
showed great fondness for animals, and devoted much time to camels, 
horses, dogs, and pigeons. Of course he became by degrees an expert 
in all martial exercises, riding, sword-play, and so forth. Although 
he would not learn to read books for himself, he enjoyed hearing them 
read by others, and willingly learned by heart the mystic verses of the 
Sufi poets, Hafiz and Jalalu-d din Rumi. Those boy ish studies laid 

L in reality something less, about a year and one month. The date of ihc 
inricknl is staled as being December 16, 1 543, 

2. A , N-* L, 196, Abu-1 Fazl, when explaining in his Introduction the pains 
taken TO secure accuracy in his narrative, makes the interesting statement ihai *1 
begged the correction of what I had heard from I Its Majesty, who, by virtue of his 
perfect memory, recolkcts every occurrence in grow and in detail from the time he 
was one year old—when ihc material reason came into action—till the present day, 
when he is, by his wisdom, the cynosure of pcnctraling truth-seekers' (ibid, i, 12). 

i. Akbar was fond or the sport while very- young, gave it up for a time, and 
resumed it later. More than 20,000 pigeons* divided into ten c [asses, were kept 
at court- Full details in Ain r voi 1, pp, 290-101 * 
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an intellectual foundation for the unorthodox eclecticism in religious 
matters of A k bar's htcr years. 

When the young prince was about ten years of age some of the 
royal servants ventured to com plain about the boy's idleness to the 
Padshah. 

Humayun, a lover of books, and a man of no small learning, 
wrote to his unruly son a dignified letter of remonstrance, quoting a 
couplet to the effect : 

"Sit not idle, *tb not the lime for ploy* 

Tis the time for arts and for work* 

The letter is said to have contained much judicious and affec¬ 
tionate advice. Hut the young truant paid no more heed to the 
paternal admonitions than he had paid to the schooling of his tutors, 
and went on his own way, amusi ng himself with hi* dogs, horses* and 
the rest, and enjoying keenly the pleasures of sport in various forms. 
Abu-1 Fazfs grand!Icqcent excuses are amusing. For instance, he 
explains the boy's horsey tastes by saying : 

'He also applied his thoughts to the delight in an Arab horse 
which is a grand subject of dominion and exaltation* and carried off 
the ball of excellencies and love of science w ith the polo-stick of the 
Divine help and of sempiternal instruction/ 

And again : 

'His holy heart and his sacred soul never turned towards external 
teaching. And his possession of the most excellent sciences together 
with his disinclination for the learning of letters were a method of 
showing to mankind, at the time of the manifestation of the lights of 
hidden abundances, that the lorty comprehension of this Lord of the 
Age was not learnt or acquired* but was the gift of Cod in which 
human effort had no part/ 1 

LOSS AND RECOVERY OF KABUL; AKBAR EXPOSED 

After ihe conclusion of the circumcision ceremonies* Humayun 
resolved to undertake the establishment of his authority in Badakh- 
shan, the mountainous province, lying beyond the Hindu Kush range, 
to the north of Kafmsian. He accordingly marched into the province 
and made the administrative arrangements which seemed proper. 
When moving to the place where he intended to winter he fell ill near 
Kishra. The severity of his disorder was so great that he remained 
unconscious for four days. His condition naturally gave rise to 
-anxiety concerning the succession, and his brother Hindal began to 
take measures to secure it For himself. Askari, the youngest brother, 
was at that time confined in the citadel of Kabul, and little Akbar 
had been left in that city under the care of the ladies. Meantime, 
Kanxran, whose wanderings had extended as far as Sind, managed 
to surprise Kabul, owing to the gross negligence of Humayun's 
officers* and to establish himself there again as ruler. He disgraced: 
himself by inflicting on his opponents the most fiendish tortures* 
not sparing even women and children. Humayun besieged Kabul, 


L A . Y., i, 5S9. 
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and reduced Kamran to impotence. That prince, not content with 
his other cruelties, was base enough to expose the child Akbar on the 
ramparts to the fire of his father’s guns, which were, of course, put 
out of action as soon as the prince was recognized. 1 Even that dis¬ 
graceful act did not help the garrison. On April 27, 1547, Kamran 
slipped away secretly and retired to Badakhshan. 

HUMAYUN WOUNDED; KABUL AGAIN TAKEN BY KAMRAN; AND RE¬ 
TAKEN BY HUMAYUN 

Akbar was restored to his father. In the following year. 1543, 
in June, Humayun again marched into Badakhshan, supported by his 
brother Hindal. Akbar and his mother were left in Kabul. Ulti¬ 
mately. in August, Kamran made his submission, and the two brothers 
were reconciled with tears and other effusive demonstrations of affec¬ 
tion. The chains were taken off Mirza Askar is legs. At the beginning 
of winter Humayun returned to Kabul, and began preparations for 
an expedition to Balkh. That expedition, which took place in 1549, 
was a disastrous failure. Kamran seized the opportunity to renew his 
unceasing intrigues, and to prove the insincerity of his professions of 
brotherly love. His people engaged in conflicts with the forces or 
Humayun. who was badly wounded at a place called Kibchak. In 
fact, for some three months he was believed to have been killed. 
Kamran then once more (1550) regained Kabul, and with it possession 
of Prince Akbar. Later in the year Humayun defeated Kamran, seized 
Mirza Askari, and again recovered Kabul with his son, about whose 
safety he had felt great and reasonable anxiety. 

The yoiiJig prince was flow grimed a village for ni$ expenses. 
Askari was sent to Mecca, and died while on his way, aged about 
thirty-eight. 1 


AKBAR APPOINTED TO HIND XL'S FIEF 

Kamran continued to wander about among the mountains, 
ol unde ring and ravaging, 'During an obscure skirmish at night in 
November 1551 Prince Hindal was killed, at the age of thirty-two, 
Hh bodv was brought to Kabul and interred there. He sccniS to have 
been the best of Humayun’s brothers. 1 The fief of Ghazni, with its 
deocitdenties, which had been held by Hindal. was conferred on Prince 
Akbar to whom Hindal’s daughter Rukaiya Begam was given m 


T AN i ill* Gu Ibadan, p, 183. The fact of the exposure of the ebik), 
which is io by the author of the Tubakot, i* well esiaHishcd. Jsuhar. 

KaJrevS says : t KAmrin having threatened to expose the young Ftince Akbar to 
JSTarr nf tS cannon his Majesty forbade their being used, but directed the troops 

Stewart, p. 87). The Tab***, «|he sole au ferity 
for'dw statement that Maham Anaga, the head uuoe, look the child m her am^ 
Si held him up in view of the garrison (E. & D, v. 228), I see no reason to doubt 

that ffalJWgft. was tbe younBef ful) br0lher 0 f Kamran, to whom he always 

renui^cd auached- His real name does not seem to be recorded. He born m 
^died in 1358, according to Mr. Beveridge (Gu badan p. 49). Beale gives 

■kf date of his death as 1554. which seems to be nearer the truth, 

lh* date of Hindal was Muhammad Nasif or Abu-n Nasii 

Muhammad (Gulbadan. pp. 3 .92 «)■ Hindal *b perhaps to be read as mcamng of 

the dynasty of Hi d"" (ibid,, p. 10)- 
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bnarriage. 1 At the dose of 155! the prince was sent to Ghazni in order 
So serve his apprenticeship as a provincial governor, under the super¬ 
vision of competent persons. He remained there for six months, 
until he was recalled as a precaution. Humayun having hurl himself 
by a fall from his horse. The accident, however, did not result in any 
serious consequences. 

CAPTURE OF KAMRAN 

I&the autumn (September) of 1553 (a.h, 960) Sultan Adam Khan T 
chief of the Gakhar dan in the Salt Range, succeeded in securing the 
fugitive Kamran, who had been pressed so hard that he had been 
obliged to disguise himself as a woman. The Gakhar chieftain surren¬ 
dered Kamran to Humayun and was duly rewarded for the service. 
The prisoner w r as treated at first with civility. Humayun's councillors 
were unanimously in favour of inflicting the capital penally, but 
Humayun was unwilling to take his brother’s life, and decided that it 
would suffice to blind him and so render him incapable of succession 
to the throne. The authorities, as usual, differ concerning the minute 
particulars of the manner in which the punishment w as inflicted. The 
best and most detailed account is that recorded by iauhar, who was 
[concerned in the business* His narrative leaves the impression that 
Humayun felt little concern for his brother's sufferings, which indeed 
were deserved, inasmuch as he had inflicted worse pains even upon 
women. It is worth while to quote the story in full as an illustration 
of the manners of the time and llie character of AJcbar’s father. 

kamran blinded 

"Early in the morning the King marched towards Hindustan, 
but before his departure determined that the Prince should be blinded, 
and gave orders accordingly; but the attendants on the Prince disputed 
among themselves who was to perform the cruel act. Sultan Aiy, 
the paymaster, ordered Aly Dust to do it; the other replied. “You will 
not pay a shahrukhy (3s. 6d.) to any person without the King's direc¬ 
tions; 1 therefore, why should 1 commit this deed without a personal 
order from his Majesty ? Perhaps id-morrow h the King may say, 
‘Why did you put out the eyes of my brother?* What answer could 
I give ? Depend upon it I will not do it by your order.** Thus they 
continued to quarrel for some time : at length I said, “I will go and 
inform the King". On which I, with two others, galloped after his 
Majesty; when we came up with him, Aly Dust said in the Jagtay 
[Chagatai] Turkey language, “No one will perform the business". 
The King replied in the same language, abused him, and said, “Why 
don’t you do it yourself T* 

"After t^crivlng this command, we returned to the Prince* and 
Ghubm Aly represented to him in a respectful and a condoling manner 
that he had received positive orders to blind him; the Prince replied, 

]. She was childless and survived Akbar She died in 1636 at the age of 
eighty-four (Gu Ibadan. p, 274). 

2 . Mr. Beveridge stale* ihart 'one ihahrukhi about lee pence. Four 
|lAl*brvfcAlf made one misqaT (Gultadun, p. ITS n_}_ Shahrukh was Lhc fourth son 
'I Temur, whom he succeeded in 1408 . a Her a short interval 
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“I would rather you would at once kill me*’: Ghulam Aly said, "We 
dare not exceed our orders"; he then twisted a handkerchief up as a 
ball for thrusting into the mouth, and he with the Ferask seizing 
the Prince by the hands, pulled him out of the tent, laid him down and 
thrust a lancet (AtoArer) into his eyes (such was the will of God). 
This they repeated at least fifty limes; but he bore the torture in a manly 
manner, and did not utter a single groan, except when one of the men 
who was silting on his knees pressed him : lie then said, "Why^do you 
sit on my knees? What is the use of adding to my pain?’ This 
was all he said, and acted with great courage, till they squeezed some 
(lemon) juice and satt into the sockets of his eyes; he then could not 
forbear, and called out, "O Lord, O Lord, my God, whatever sins I 
may have committed have been amply punished in this world, have 
compassion on me in the next". 

‘After some time he was placed on horseback, and we proceeded 
to a grove planted by the Emperor Firoz Shah, where, it being very 
hot, we alighted; and after a short period again mounted, and arrived 
in the camp, when the Prince leas lodged in the tent of Myr Cassim. 

‘The Author of these pages, seeing the Prince in such pain and 
distress, could no longer remain with him; I therefore went to my own 
tent, and sat down in a very melancholy mood : the King, having seen 
me, sent Jan Muhammcd, the librarian, to ask me "if the business 
I had been employed on was finished, and why t had returned without 
orders?" the humble servant represented ‘‘that the business I had been 
sent on was quite completed" : his Majesty then said. “He need not 
go back, let him get the water ready for me to bathe." 

‘The next day we marched.’ 1 

Kamran was allowed to proceed to Mecca, where he died about 
three years laier. His family was not molested by Humayun, but his 
only son, a possible pretender to the throne, was privately executed 
at Gwalior in 1S65, at the time of the Uzbeg rebellion, by order of 
Akbar, who thus set an evil example, imitated on a large scale by his 
•descendants Shahjahan and Aurangzcb. 

INVASION OF INDIA 

Humayun returned to Kabul, and made arrangements for his 
long projected invasion of India. At some lime in a.d. 1554 (a.h. 
■961). Shcr Shah’s son, Islam or Salim Shah Sur, died at Gwalior, and 
it cannot have been long before Humayun heard of the decease of his 
able rival. Muhammad Adil or Adali Shah, who seized the throne, 
was a person much less formidable. In the middle of November 1554 
Humayun started to recover his lost crown. From Jalalabad he float¬ 
ed down the Kabul river on a raft to the neighbourhood of Peshawar, 
where he buill a fort. After crossing the river Indus, he sought a bless’ 
ing on his enterprise by giving his son, then twelve years of age a 
solemn audience, Jaulutr tells us that the prince, after having bathed 
pul on a new dress, and accompanied by the narrator, appeared before 
the king. 


. tr. Sic war!, pp, 105-7, Gulbadan Begun also briefly describes the 

inc»fcnt. The single incomplete manuscript of her book ends with ji. 
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‘When we arrived, his Majesty was sitting, facing the setting 
moon; he ordered the Prince to sit down opposite him; he then read 
some verses of the Koran, and at the end of each verse breathed on 
the Prince, and was so delighted and happy, it might be said that he 
had then acquired all the good fortune of this world and the blessings 
of the next. His Majesty then continued his journey.’ 1 2 * 4 

About this time Munim Khan was appointed to be guardian 
[atalik) of Prince Akbar, The army was placed under the command 
of Bairam Khan, tn February 1555 Humayun occupied Lahore, and 
on June 22 the invaders gained a decisive victory at Sihrind over a 
much more numerous force commanded by Sikandar Sur, a nephew 
of Sher Shah, and one of the pretenders to the throne of Hindostam 
The official record was drawn up so as to credit young Akbar with the 
victory, and thus to dispose of the rival claims of Bairam Khan and a 
turbulent noble named Shah Abu-1 Maali, each of whom wished to be 
acknowledged as the victor* On this occasion Akbar was formally 
declared to be heir apparent* Humayun was obliged to arrest 
Khwaja Muazzam, Akbar’s maternal unde, who had engaged in 
treasonable correspondence with the' enemy, The occupation, of 
Delhi in July restored Humayun to the throne so gallantly won by his 
father, and so weakly lost by himself In November Akbar was formally 
appointed as governor of the Panjab, being then thirteen years of age, 
and the office of guardian was conferred upon Bairam Khan in place 
of Munim Khan. 

The young prince did not trouble himself about state affairs, 
but occupied his time in shooting, an art in which he became rapidy 
proficient. He also practised the hunting of antelope with the 
cheetah leopard, a pastime to which he continued addicted in 

later life. 

DEATH OF HUMAYUN 

Akbar having been sent with Bairam Khan to the Panjab, his 
father remained at Delhi engaged in the work of organizing a govern¬ 
ment for his newly regained territories, on which his hold was still 
precarious. He intended to occupy each of the principal cities in 
northern India with an adequate garrison, retaining only 12,000 cavalry 
in attendance on his person. He amused his leisure with sundry fan¬ 
tastic devices and trivial inventions of a rather puerile nature, on which 
Abu-1 Fazl lavishes misdirected praise. He is said to have fell premo¬ 
nitions of the approach of death. Whether he did or noi, the angel 
of death quickly seized him. On Friday, January 24, 1556, at sunset, 
be was engaged in conversation with astrologers and other people 
on the roof of the Sher Mandal, a building erected by Sher Shah, and 
recently fitted up as a library, when suddenly, as Humayun was about 
to descend the steep staircase opening on the roof, the call to prayers 
was heard. The Padshah, in order to show respect to the summons. 


1. Jauhar, tr. Stewart, p. 110. „ 

2. A . M, i, 633, The spellings Sohrind or Sihrind and Sat hind or Sir hind all 

cccur in the MSS. Raverty considered the lint form to be tortcci. 

4. Ahmad Yadgar, E.4D„ v, 58, 
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tried to sit down on the top step, but his staff slipped, and lie tripped ove r 
the skirt of his robe. He fell down the stairs, fracturing the base of the 
skull, and ht-T+ime insensible. Probably he never recovered conscious¬ 
ness, although Abud Fazl affirms that he was able to send off a dispatch. 
Three days later he died. The fatal nature of the accident was con¬ 
cealed a$ long as possible* a man being dressed up to personate 
Humayun and make a public appearance. A Turkish admiral, Sidi 
Ali Rais, who happened to be then with the court, took an active part 
in the deception, and was sent off to Lahore bearing the false news of 
the patient's recovery. Time was thus gained to secure the unopposed 
proclamation of Akbar as successor to the throne. 1 


ENTHRONEMENT OF ,\K BAR 

Bairam Khan and Akbar, who were engaged in operations against 
Sikandar Sur, Shcr Shah f s nephew, and the principal rival claimant to 
the crown, were at Kalanaur in the Gurdaspur District* w r hen they 
received authentic news of Humayun^ death. The formal enthrone¬ 
ment of Akbar took place in a garden at Kalanaur, The throne, a 
plain bnck structure, eighteen feel long and three feet high, resting on 
a ma 50nry platform, still exists. The ornamental gardens and sub- 
sidtary btnldings subsequently constructed and visited more than once 
by Akbar have disappeared. The throne platform has been recently 
encased in a p am post and ehain fcnee, and a suitable inscription in 
English and Urdu has been affixed. The correct dale of Akharia 
enthronement »ems 10 be Friday, Rabt if, 2 ,a.h. 963, equivalent to 
1556, The proclamation of his succession was made 
m Delhi on February I I, three days before the enthronement at Kahn* 


/ . v 1- . IE? usua *’ ‘ 1 j^ cr a bout the exact dales, Mr, Beveridee 
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The Protector was obliged to take the strong step of again 
arresting Shah Abo-1 Maali for contumacious refusal to obey promptly 
a summons to the “coronation durbar" held on the third day after the 
enthronement ceremony, 1 

INDIA IN I55S 

The India of 1556, when young Akbar preferred his formal claim 
to the sovereignty of Hindcstan* was a distracted and ill-governed 
land. Its economic condition was even worse than the political many 
of its fairest provinces, including Delhi and Agra, being then desolated 
by an appalling famine caused by widespread failure of the rains combine 
ed with the devastation wrought by two years of warfare. The enthrone¬ 
ment of the boy Padshah simply registered a claim to sovereignty. 
When he went through the ceremony at Kalanaur he could not be said 
to possess any definite kingdom. The small army under the command 
of Liu Irani Khun merely had a precarious hold by force on certain 
districts of the Panjab; and that army itself was not to be trusted 
implicitly. Before Akbar could become Padshah in reality as well 
as in name he had to prove himself better than the rival claimants to 
the throne* and at least to win back his fathers lost dominions. 

AKBAR'S TASK 


The lordship of Hindustan or north-western India was then dis¬ 
puted by two or three members of the Sur family as well as by Hemu p 
the Hindu general and minister who set up as a sovereign on his own 
account. The Kabul territory, administered in the name of Akb&r's 
younger brother, was practically independent. Bengal, usually under 
the rule of Afghan chiefs* had been independent for more than two 
centuries; the Rajput clam of Rajasthan had recovered from the 
defeat inflicted by Babur and enjoyed unchallenged possession of Lhdr 
castles; Malwa and Gujarat had thrown off allegiance to Dclhi long 
ago; the wild regions of Gondwona p the modem Central Provinces* 
obeyed only their local chieftains who recognized no sovereign lord* 
and Orissa acknowledged no master Farther south, the Deccan States 
of Khandesh, Berar, Bidur* Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, and Bijapur 
were governed by their own Sultans, to whom the name of the Padshah 
of Delhi was a matter of absolute indifference. The Far South, that is 
to say + the peninsula from the Krishna (Kistna) and Tungabhadra 
rivers to Cape Comorin* was held firmly in the grasp of the sovereigns 
of Vijayanagar, then at the zenith of their power* who ruled a realm so 
wide as to deserve fairly the name of an empire, Goa and several 
other ports on the western coast were strongly occupied by the Portu¬ 
guese whose ships held command of the Arabian Sea. 

In the north, the border states of Kashmir, Sind, and Balochjs- 
tan p with many others* enjoyed perfect freedom from all superior 
control. 

The first necessity for Akbar and his guardian was to establish 
the authority of the Padshah of Delhi over the capital and the surround- 


l* VTr* BevcfUjje nDies that the intideoi is depia&l in one of the ptelure* 
by Abdu-s Sarruid in MS. Ouseley Add* J7Z* in the Bodleian Library, 
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inu districts of Hindostam Once that vantage-ground had been gain- 

* 23225 Z&J&M be Md of .he*m 

which Akbar not only recovered the dominions of his father but extend- 
Cd his sovereignty over the whole of northern, western, and central 
India as well as over the immense territories now known as Afghanis¬ 
tan and Balochistan, the border states of Kashmir, Sind, and Ortssa* 
besides the minor kingdoms of the Deccan- 









Chapter II 

THE REGENCY AND THE FALL OF BAIRAM KJ1AN, 

1554S-6G 

ATTEMPT OF SLLAIMAN MIRZA TO SEIZE KABIT 

Akbar and ibe Protector appear to have stayed at Kaianaur for 
some time after the accession ceremony, the tr forces being engaged in 
hunting down Sikandar Sur, the principal rival claimant to the throne 
FarU in June in consequence of heavy rain, Akbar and Bairam Khan 
SvJdVomhwids to Jalandhar (Jullunder). where they remained 

*”■ “mcS “""’cousin ot Akbar's. SM. Mi® .f ***•- 
shan had attempted to seize Kabul, but was induced to retire on 
receiving the empty compliment of the recitation cF his name m the 
SVor prayer for the king. Kabul continued thenceforward to 
be as arranged by Humayun, under the nominal government of 
Prince Mohammad Hakim, Akbar's younger brother, and the actual 
administration of Munim Khan, the minister. The province was noL 
regarded officially as being independent, but was always considered 
to be subordinate to the Indian Padshah. 

SUR claimants to the throne 

Three members of the Sur house contested the claim of the 
descendants of Babur to the throne of Hmdostan. In 1554 the young 
son of Islam Shah had been murdered by bii «mde,■ *]» 

Delhi and assumed the title of Muhammad Shah Ad.l, About a 
vear later the usurper was driven out by a relative named Ibrahim 
khan and compelled to retire eastwards. He fixed his head-quarters 
at Chunar, ncarMintapur, and had no furllier d,receorvccrn with 
affairs in the north-west. At some time in 1557 he was killed m a 
tlb * ™Sh the king of Bengal. 1 Ibrahim Khan, the supplier of 
Muhammad Shah Adil, was himself expelled from Delhi by a bephew 
nf slier Shah who took the title of Sikandar Sur. That ponce sulTcred 
SeS bv HumSin at Si h rind in 1555. withdrew lo the Ml and 
r.tiimltelv was killed in Orissa twelve years later, thus it happened 

tESL Akbar .ook his seat « 

1556, the only substauual rival belonging to the Sur family wntn wnom 

“ L. <t *D-iy,508;v,SjT. 

a d. 1560-i, and alleges that Adah reigned^for S* 1 whh thc jtaKcmeni 
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he had to deal was Sikandar, who continued to wander in the lower 
bills of the Panjab with an armed force, hoping that fortune might turn 
in his favour, mid enable him to regain the throne which his uncle 
Sher Shah had occupied with so much distinction. In the matter of 
legitimate right there was nothing to choose between Akbar, the 
representative of Babur, and Sikardar, the representative of Slier 
Shah. The claims of the rivals could be decided only by the sword. 

HEMU 

King Adali, to give him his short name, had bestowed ills special 
favour on a Hindu named He mu, a native of Rewari in Mewat, and 
a member of the Dhusar section of the baniya or mercantile castes, 
whom he appointed his prime minister. Hemu, in spile of the dis¬ 
advantages of his Hindu faith, humble origin, and puny physique, 
justified his sovereign’s confidence by proving himself an able general 
and ruler of men. He won twenty-two victories for his master, and 
finally defeated the pretender Ibrahim Khan, who had already been 
worsted by Sikandar Sur. When Humayun relumed to India to 
recover his lost throne. King Adali sent Hcmu northwards to oppose 
him, while he himself retired to Chunar. Humayun, as we know, 
succeeded in re-establishing himself for a few months. When ho 
met w'ith his fatal accident, in January 1556, He mu remained in the 
field on behalf of AdaJt to prevent Akbar from taking effective posses¬ 
sion of his father’s kingdom. 

When Bairam Khan formally proclaimed Akbar at Kalanaur 
as Padshah, Tardi Beg, an influential Turkoman officer, who had been 
long in the Service of Humayun, recognized the young prince’s acces¬ 
sion. and was rewarded by promotion to the rank of commander of 
5,000 and appointment as governor of Delhi. 

FALL OF DEL1L1 AND AGRA; EXECUTION OF TARDI DEC 

Hcmu, advancing by way of Gwalior and Agra, encamped near 
Old Delhi, and inflicted a severe defeat on the Mogul forces, capturing 
160 elephants, 1,000 Arab horses, and an immense quantity of valuable 
booty. He thus gained possession of both Delhi and Agra. The 
authorities differ as to the exact amount of resistance offered by Tardi 
Beg, who, according to Ahmad Yadgar, ’did not leave his position 
to assist either party.’ It is certain that his defence, if made at all, 
was disgrace fully feeble, and that he abandoned his charge without 
adequate reason. He lied to Sihrind, where he met Akbar and Bui ram 
Khan. There is a direct conflict of evidence concerning the respon¬ 
sibility of Akbar for the irregular execution of the fugitive general 
which quickly followed on his arrival. According to Badaoni, the 
Protector produced Khan Zaman and other witnesses to prove the 
treachery of Tardi Beg, and, having by this means convinced his young 
sovereign, ‘obtained a sort of permission’ to put the guilty man to death“ 

The detailed account given by Abu-1 Fazl seems to be more 
worthy of credit. He explains that although Bairam Khan and Tardi 
Beg professed to stand in the relation of brothers, they were really 


l« Bxdaoru. ii. 7. 
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rivals. Tardi Bcs retried himself as tadeir e,r Ihe “ d fg 

lying in wait for an opportunity to o^rLbrowBairamKhan 
ProtKior resolved to make use of the opening afforded by Ta d Beg s 
Sre?o taSd Ddh‘. to get rid or his rival He ** 

victim to his own tent by friendly prcressicms, made an h ^ 

out. and caused his followers to slay Tardi Beg. Mbsr, "ho m it. 
days paid no attention to affairs of state»w« out hawking ■ f 
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name. 1 He assumed the style of Raja Rikramajit or Vikramaditya, 
which had been borne by several of the most renowned Hindu monarch* 
in ancient time*, and so entered the field as a competitor for the throne 
of Hindostun against both Akbar and Sikandar Sur, When writing 
to his nominal sovereign Ad all * he concealed his usurpation, and pre¬ 
tended to be acting in his master's name. For the moment Sikandar 
Sur was of no account, and the issue had to be fought out between 
He mu, acting for himself, and Bairam Khan, acting as Protector and 
guardian on behalf of Akbar. 


FAMINE 

The struggle of rival claimants for the throne unfortunately coin¬ 
cided with one of the most awful recorded in the long list of Indian 
famines. The dearth Lasted for two years. 1555 and 1556 (a.h. 962-3), 
and was especially severe in the Agra and Delhi territory, where armies 
were assembled, and had long been engaged in the work of devasta¬ 
tion. The testimony of Badaoni, an eyewitness of the horrible fact of 
cannibalism and the utter desolation of the country, agrees with that 
oT Abu-1 Fail, who remembered clearly the horrors of the visitation. 

But Hemu cared not. When he was encamped near Bayana, fifty 
miles to the south-west of Agra, 'the people died with the word M bread" 
upon tbdrlip^and while he valued the lives of a hundred thousand men 
at no more than a barleycorn, he fed his five hundred elephants upon rice, 
sugar, and butter. The whole world was astounded and disgusted/* 

ACTIOS OF BAIRAM KHAN 

The Protector, rejecting the advice of timid counsellors, who 
recommended retreat to Kabul, decided that the crown of Hindo$tan 
was worth fighting for, and we may feel certain that Akbar heartily 
agreed with him. Bairam Khan and Akbnr advanced to Thancsar, 
and thence to the historic plain of Panipat, where, thirty years earlier, 
Akbar's grandfather had won the throne which Humayun had failed 
to keep. Hcmu, whose army was far superior in numbers, encamped 
to the west of the town of Pant pat. Bairam Khan made an inspiring 
speech lo his officers, pointing out that they must conquer or perish, 
and his brave words were supported by the divination of a soothsayer 
who deduced favourable omens from his inspection of the shoulder- 
blade of a sheep. 


J, No coin suuek by Hemu a known. 

Sadicraj, iniA, 490, 491: and, with verba t variations, in lr. 

i 1 ' PP ‘ brutality of Harm is diUlosed by Eadaoni alone. 
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THE BATTLE OF FA NIP AT (Not. 5, 1556) 

Hemu’s artillery, which had been sent on m advance, was 
caotured by the vanguard of Akbar's army in a preliminary engage- 
S But, even after that loss, the Hindu general still 
immense superiority of strength. He relied especially on hts 1.-00 
war-elephants, in accordance with ancient Hindu tradition. Each 
1 was drawn up in three divisions. On November 5 Hcmu succeed¬ 
ed in throwing both the right and the left wings of his opponents 
into confusion, and sought to make Jus victory decisive by bringing all 
his ’mountain-like elephants’ to bear on'hc centre of the enemy, 
commanded by Khan Zaman. Probably he would have won but for 
Sc accident that he was struck in the eye by an arrow which pierced 
his brain and rendered him unconscious An Indian army never 
could survive the loss of its leader, on whoso life ns pay depended. 
Hcmu's soldiers at once scattered in various directions and made no 
further attempt at resistance. Hcmu’s elephant, which had fled into 
the jungle, was brought back by Shah Kuli Khan Mahram, and its 
unconscious rider was placed before the Protector and Akbar, who 
had ridden up. During the batlle the young prince had been kept at 
a safe distance in the rear, and Bairam Khan had left the conduct ol 
the fight to his lieutenants. 

EXECUTION OF HEMU 

Batram Khan desired Akbar to earn the title of Ghazi. or Slayer 
of the Iiiftdd, by fleshing his sword on the captive. The boy naturally 
obeyed his guardian and smote Hcmu on the neck with his scimitar. 
The bystanders also plunged their swords into the bleeding corpse. 
Heme's head was sent to Kabul to be exposed, and his trunk was 
gibbeted at one of the gates of Delhi. Akbar, a boy of fourteen, cannot 
be justly blamed for complying with the instructions of Bairam Khan, 
who had a right to expect oK'dience; nor is there any good reason for 
supposing that at that time the boy was more scrupulous than his offi¬ 
cers The official story, that a magnanimous sentiment of unwillingness 
to strike a helpless prisoner already half dead compelled him to refuse 
to obey his guardian’s instructions, seems to be the late invention of 
courtly flatterers, and is opposed to the clear statements of Ahmad 
Yadgrtr and the Dutch writer, van den Broecke, as well as to the proba¬ 
bilities of the case. At the time of the battle of Paiupat, Akbar was 
an unregenerate lad, devoted to amusement, and must not be credited 
with the feelings of his mature manhood. 

OCCUPATION OF DELHI AND ACRA 

The pursuit of the defeated army being vigorously pressed the 
victors next day, without halting, marched straight to Delhi, which 
o«n"di!s gates to Akbar, who made his entry instate. Agra also 
passed into his possession. In accordance with the giasJi ^ 

S rile times, a tower w as built with the heads of the slam. Immense 
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treasures were taken with the family of Hcmu, whose aged father was 
executed. The Mcwat territory, which had been Tardi Beg’s jagir 
or lordship, was conferred on Pir Muhammad, a confidential servant 
of Bairam Khan. 1 
THE END OF THE SL R DYNASTY 


Akbar remained about a month at Delhi, returning early in 
December to Sihrind, in order to complete the operations dins ted 
against his rival Sikandar Sur. From Sihrind, Bairam Khan and his 
sovereign advanced to Lahore, continuing the pursuit, until at last, 
in May 1557, Sikandar, after enduring a long siege, surrendered al 
Mankot, a fort in the lower hills, now called Ramkot, and included 
in the Jamu territory of the Kashmir State. He was irealed w ithout 
animosity, and was given the Kharid and Bihar Districts as a fief.* 
He died peacefully about two years later. 

Muhammad Shah Adi I, or Adali, had been killed, as already 
related, in 1557, and Ibrahim Khan had withdrawn. The stormy 
career of the Sur dynasty thus came to an end, and Aithar was left 
free to consolidate his dominion, undisturbed by the claims of rivals 
to his sovereignty, except in so far as his younger brother, Muhammad 
Hakim of Kabul, made feeble attempts from time to time to contest 
the throne of Hindustan. 

MARRIAGE OF BAIRAM KHAN WITH SALIMA BEGAN) 


In the course of the second year of the reign, 1557-8, the ladies 
of the royal family arrived safely from Kabul and rejoined At:bar at 
Mankot Akbar marched out a stage to meet them, and was ‘much 
comforted by the reunion 1 . Fmm Mankot the army marched to Lahore 
halting on the way at Jalandhar, where Bairam Khan married Salima 
Begain, an accomplished young lady, the daughter of Humayun's sister 
and consequent a grand-daughter of Babur and cousin of Ak bar After 
the fall of Bairam Khan, Akbar married her himself. She lived until 16P 

In October 1558Akbar and the court, travelling down the Jumna 
hnj»rtansx gnilKl *° ASTfl * ** lhat time a town of comparatively small 


THE EDUCATION OF AKBAR 


- Thc Protector did his best to arrange for the further education 
of his royal ward, and about this time appointed as Akbar’s tutor a 
refugee from Persia, namedI Abdu-1 Latif, who is described by fedaonl 
as a paragon of greatness'.* But the paragon was not moie tSS 
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than his predecessors had been. Akbar condescendw 1 to gk a 
little drawing under the tuition of the renowned artists, MuStayOMt 
and Khwaja Abdu-l-samad, but no tutors could make him pay alien ion 
to books even so far as to leant the alphabet. While staying at Agra 
he devoted himscir almost exclusively to exciiing sport, weh_as ekp^ij 
fights and the hunting of deer with the leopard (cheetah) Abud 
Fa?! never tires of repeating that his sovereign during his early years 
remained 'behind a vS?. Akbar’s intelleelual training did not suffer 
materially by reason of his inattention to the customary apparatus of 
learning.' He constantly employed other persons to read to jum, 
and, being gifted with an exceptionally powerful memory, was able to 
retain the knowledge gained by hearing, so that he was as 
by the car as ordinary people arc by the eye. Even m modern India 
much work is done by listening to a reader in preference to reading 
oneself. An official can gel through far more business by taving loop 
police reports and the like written in current script, which is practi¬ 
cally shorthand, read aloud quickly by an expert reader, than he could 
do bv reading the documents himself. 

Illiteracy carries no reproach in India, Reading and wfiling ha\e 
never been regarded as lit occupations for men belonging to the nght- 
inj* races, and many of the most notable Indian sovereigns, as Tor ex¬ 
ample. Hatdar Ali and Ranjit Singh, have been unable to read or write. 

SHAIKH CJADAI, SADS-I-SUDl’R 

In the third year of the reign {J55S-9) a person named Shaikh 
Gadai. son of a Delhi versifier, and a member of the Shia sect, was 
appointed at the Protector's instance to the exalted office of Sadr-i- 
Sudur, and thus, as Badaoni remarks, was put over the heads of all 
the magnates of Hindustan and Khurasan The dignity of that office 
had always been rated very high. No English title exactly expresses 
the nature of the appointment, and the translation as Chi^f Justice 
sometimes suggested is far from being satisfactory. The holder 
ranked as the fourth official in the empire, was the head of all the law 
officers and was vested with almost unlimited authority in the confer 
ment of grants of lands devoted to ecclesiastical orbcnevolentpur- 
poses. He also exercised powers wh.ch may be fairly described as 
equivalent to those of the Inquisition, extending even to the infliction 

of the capital penalty for heresy. . 

The appointment of a Shia to a position so important naturally 
gave extreme offence to the orthodox Sunm courtiers, ^d had much 
to do with the subsequent fall of Bairam Khan, who was hated as 
84.at. BaSi makes the elevation 

of hi* most bitter gibes and venomous puns. The Shaikh mpyed lus 
much envied dignity until the fall of has patron, Bairam Khan when 
he shared the minister’s disgrace. Akbar inhBkW> Wjfl"Ns 
defection from Islam, reduced the rank of 
appointed adherents of his own eclectic religion o 

ANNEXATION OF GWALIOR AND JAUNPUR 

In ihc coarse of llie third and fourth regnal years (I5NHWJ tnu 
gradual consolidation of Akbar's dominion in Hindustan was a vanc L t 
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by the surrender of the strong fortress of Gwalior in Central India and 
the annexation of the Jaunpur province in the cast. An attempt to 
take the castle of Ranthambhor in Rajput ana failed, and preliminary 
operations for the reduction of Malwa were interrupted by the in¬ 
trigues and troubles connected with Akbar's assertion of his personal 
Btness to rule and the consequent fall of Bairam Khan, the Protector. 

CAUSES OF THE FALL OF BAIRAM KHAN 

, 11 * Thc Pcr -'' in . nanate the circumstances of Bax ram Khan's 

fall at immense length and from different points of view, A concise 
nmmPMapbeaufllciflBC to satisfy the curiosity of the modem reader 
Vrhen Akhar had entered on his eighteenth year (ad, 1560) and began 

tfrL^ Ihe lran ™ el *°f the tutelage in which he was 

J“ guardian bwame galling, and he desired to be a king ?n 

SmJM ^ ll ! "S 3 "* r P? sc Jlfttural filings were stimulated and 
nflamed by the ladies of his household and various courtiers who for 
one reason or another had grievances against the Protector His ip- 
poinimenl of Sfmikh Gadai as Sadr-i-Sudur excited the *££*?£ 
animosity of all the Sunnis at court, who complained, and not without 
reason, that Bairam Khan showed excessive favour to the adherents 
ofhis own Shiascct. Many influential wodIc hid been nf^nH i w 
11k cwcurion of Tardi Be/ „ n d oSKSoTShS." Khi y 
,0 ° “ uch “> Ws posilion. had brbavtd wilh undue am' 

? a^^srsiirfifsri is 

“ Uy n iSSu ■[*"■ 11,11 Akhar or Bairam Khan »Sd 

Hamida Bano Baeana the auceti*TflAihnr w„ l * ■ i yield, 

chief of Akbar's nurses „d tSiSSTSvSL** 1 ®? A ?*» thi 

Adhani Khan, with her relative, Shihabu-d din, governor nrVwk*’ 

whom they were attacking was in actual SmiofcrS 1 "* the man 
administration, and it was impossible to bl i l ^ C ‘W a "d 
to the son of Humayun wouldrtand tta «nKr rtfc£ ftr ,^ 
he was suspected of favouring iff In fact - 
first cousin, the son of Hurmiyun’s brother a* 1 ™" 2 °/ Akhar’a 

Sur .a. aho a, Baud J , BSSS£EiA5 2 " k " < " 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE COURT PLOT 

Bairam Khan Wing thS a? Agra* 7 AkbJr*?!?? 10 " loo k k actk>rt - 
usual, was induced to go to Ddht ta&^vffhh’ 1 h T' R$ as 
either was or pretended to be ill Tin- tomti ' ,S,t “* sorter, who 
the fortifications of Delhi, ard mcasurttwS?, VCni0r 
and Kabul. Maham Anaga and her fellow canJrin? to Sec U re Lahore 
of certain ijitcmpcraie language attributed to fiSnm »f W ‘ lc tf|eni0i < 
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sovereign's confidence, Messengers passed between the parties, and 
Maham Anflga, professing to be afraid of Bairam Khan's resentment, 
begged permission to proceed on the pilgrimage to Mecca, She knew 
well that Akbar would not allow her to go, for at that time lie was 
completely tinder her influence. 

DECISION OF BAIRAM KHAN 

The advisers of Bairam were divided in opinion. Shaikh Gadai, 
the Sadr-i-Sudur, and certain other counsellors advised their patron 
to seize Afcbar^s person and fight the matter out. But Bairam Khan, 
after some hesitation, honourably refused to stain the record of a life¬ 
time of loyalty by turning traitor, and intimated his intention to submit. 
Meantime, the courtiers for the most part had deserted the falling 
minister, and, after the manner of their kind, had turned to worship 
the rising sun, 

AKBAR’3 ULTIMATUM 

Akbar now felt himself strong enough to carry the business to 
its conclusion, and sent his tutor, Mir Ahdu-l Latif, to Bairam Khan 
with a written message to this effect : 

4 As I was fully assured of your honesty and fidelity, I left all 
important affairs of State in your charge, and thought only of my 
own pleasures, 1 have now determined to take the reins of govern¬ 
ment into my own hands* and it is desirable that you should now make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, upon which you have been so long intent. 
A suitable fief (lagir) oul of the parganas (districts) of Hindustan 
will be assigned for your maintenance, the revenues of which shall be 
transmitted to you by your agents, 1 

This ultimatum probably was dictated by Maham Anaga, who, 
to use Abu-1 Fail's words, "in her great loyalty and wisdom took charge 
of affairs". Abu-I Fad displays unblushing partisanship in his account 
of the transactions, and even lavishes unstinted eulogies on Pir 
Muhammad, the worst of Akbur’s evil counsellors at this period, 

FIR MUHAMMAD SHIRVYAM 

Pit Muhammad, known as the Shirwani, and originally a mere 
Malta or religious teacher, had been lucky enough to attract the 
favour of Bairam Khan, w ho made him his confidential manager. The 
sudden rise In his fortunes was too much for Pir Muhammad, who 
displayed overweening arrogance towards his patron, by whom he 
was deservedly dismissed and exiled. He was in Gujarat when he 
heard of Baimm Khan's disgrace, and at once returned to court, 
receiving from Akbar the title of Khan. In April 1560* when Bairam 
Khan moved to Bay ana, Pir Muhammad was selected to follow him 
with an armed force, and + to arrange for his leaving the imperial 
domains 1 , or, as Badaoni puts it more bluntly, "to pack him off as 
quickly as possible to Mecca, without giving him any time for delay. 1 

REBELLION OF BAIRAM KHAN 

Bairam Khan sent back his insignia to Akbar, who was much 
gratified at that act of submission, but the insult offered him in assign¬ 
ing to his former servant the task of hounding him out oflndia induced 
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him to change his altitude and attempt rebellion. Bui ram Khan 
accordingly moved to the Panjab, after placing his family in the fortress- 
of Tabarhindh, 1 Near Jalandhar his forces wen? defeated by the 
royalists. Bairam Khan then retired into the hills, and ultimately was 
captured near the Biyas river, and brought before Akbar, who generous¬ 
ly accepted his late guardian's words of penitence. 

Mutiim Khan, who had been summoned from Kabul to assume 
the office of prime minister, placed all his tents and equipage at the 
disposal or his fallen predecessor, to whom liberal allowances were 
assigned in order that he might proceed to Mecca in a manner befitting 
his rank and eminent past services. Akbar returned to Delhi, and 
thence proceeded by water to Agra, at the close of 1560 (ajb. 963). 
DEATH OF BAIRAM KHAN 

Bairam Khan, accepting his fate, marched across Raj put ana 
towards the coast, in order to proceed to Mecca, and in due course 
arrived at Patan, otherwise called Nafirwala or Anhilwara, the ancient 
capital of Gujarat, now included in the Baroda Stale. The town was 
in charge of an Afghan governor, who received his distinguished guest 
with hospitality, but failed to make adequate provision for the safety 
of him and his retinue. Bairam Khan, during his stay in the town, 
used to amuse himself by visiting the gardens and beautiful lakes which 
then adorned it. One day (January 1561) he lisd. just landed from a 
visit to an island pavilion in the principal lake when he was attacked 
by a gang of thirty or forty Afghans, led by one Mubarak Khan, whose 
lather had been killed in the battle of Maechiwara, whets Bairam 
Khan was in command. 1 The cx-Protcctor was stabbed to deaths 
and his corpse left on the ground. Some fakirs and poor people 
charitably gave it burial. His camp was plundered, and his family 
was brought with difficulty to Ahmadabad, pursued by a crowd of 
Afghans,* Bairam Khan's little son, Abdurrahim. then four years of 
age, was summoned to court, and brought up under the protection of 
Akbar, He lived to attain the rank of Khan Khanan and to become the 
greatest noble in the empire. He continued to serve Jahangir faith' 
fully for many years, but, towards the end of a long life, forgot his 
duty and joined Prince Khurram (Shahjahan), when he rebelled against 
Ins lather, Abdurrahim will be often mentioned in the course of this 
history. 


I* The position of Tabarhindh (Tabarlilnd), which was still disputed and 
K«terat>v rcyarded as uncertain when tlie first edition of this work appeared, has 
Keen settled. The place, sometimes confounded with Sihrind in MSS., appears 
undoubtedly to be identical with Bhatinda (Buibindal in the Patiala Slate $nV 
rs. and >. E.). The great fort, about 118 feet high, which dominates Lhe town, is 
conspicuous for many mites round and has thirty-sis bastions' (/. C.. 1908, S.v. Bha- 
hnda>. I (was the principal stronghold on tile northern road between Delhi and 
MtiJtan. That intermediate region, of high strategical importance in the time of 
the Si Hans also included the fortresses of Abohar, Sunam. and others (Horowitz 
J- reniab tfist. S«„ ii. JCr9; and Stow, ibid. in. 35). (norowiK, 

”■ Jhe bar tie was fought in 155S. The town is in the Ludiana District. 

. ... 3 ‘ ®*“*® N ,, n J J?,*? T ld , t0 hivt been sixteen years of age at the time of the 
battle 0 . Kanauj, in 1540 (Blochmann, Ain, vol. i, p. 315), and, consequently must 
have ban bom about 3 524. iU was still a youif rmn thirt ^i^Mh rty^ 
yean of age, when he perished, in 1561. 3 »in>-seven 
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OBSERVATIONS 

The story of the transactions leading up to the fall and death 
of Bairam Khan leaves an unpleasant taste, It seems to be clear that 
the intriguers who surrounded and controlled the young Padshah 
were resolved to get rid of the Protector at any cost, and that they 
deliberately forced him into rebellion in order to ensure his dcstruc* 
lion. For a long time he steadily resisted the advice of Shaikh Gadai 
and others who counselled open opposition, and if his enemies had 
abstained from the outrage of deputing Pir Muhammad to ‘pack him 
off as quickly as possible to Mecca*, he would apparently have submit' 
ted to his sovereign's will, as his modern representative, Bismarck, 
submitted to William II, that is to say, reluctantly, but as a matter of 
both necessity and duty. Bairam Khan obviously was only a half¬ 
hearted rebel, and was glad to be captured. Even Abu-1 FazL, who 
made the most of the Protector's faults, and could hardly find lan¬ 
guage emphatic enough to express his sense of the alleged merits of 
Maham Anaga and Pir Muhammad, was constrained to admit that 
‘Bairam Khan was in reality a good man, and of excellent qualities’. 
The courtly chronicler ascribes his deviations from the narrow path 
of rectitude to his association with evil advisers and his inordinate 
appetite for flattery. As a matter of fuel, Bairam Khan, although 
misled sometimes by his partiality for Shia co-religionists, chose his 
instruments fur better than Maham Anaga chose'hers during her 
brief tenure of power. He had the none needed to punish the traitor 
Tarda Beg, and so to save his master's cause. It is true that he made 
a mistake in giving his confidence at first to Pir Muhammad, but when 
he discovered the man's ingratitude and baseness he had no hesitation 
in dismissing him. 

Both Humayun and Akbar owed their recovery of the throne 
to Bairam Khan, and the obligations of gratitude required that when 
the time came for Akbar to take the reins into his own hands the 
demission of his faithful charioteer should be effected as gently as 
possible. But the many enemies of Bairam Khan were not in a humour 
to make his exit easy, rr they could have had their way unobstructed, 
they would certainly have pul him to death. The generosity of his 
reception after the failure of his rebellion may be fairly attributed to 
young Akbar himself, who had had little to do with the previous 
transactions, for which Maham Anaga was responsible as her pane¬ 
gyrist Abu-1 Fa/I expressly affirms. 

Akbar shook off the tutelage of Bairam Khan only to bring lum- 
seir under the ‘monstrous regiment’ of unscrupulous women. He had 
yet another effort to make before he found himself and rose to the 
height of his essentially noble nature. 

The next chapter will tell the story of the rather ignoble interval 
during which he was subject to petticoat government of the 
worst kind. 




Chapter III 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT; THE EMANCIPATION OF 
AKBAR. 1560-4 

RULE O! MAHAM AN AG A 

Akbar, who was still little more than a boy, continued to occupy 
himself with field sports and elephant fights, apparently taking no 
interest in the business of government, which he allowed Maham 
Anaga to control. Notwithstanding the praise lavished on her by 
Abu*l Fazl, the facts as recorded by him and other authors prove that 
she was unworthy of the trust reposed in her. One of the main objects 
of her life was to push forward Adham Khan, her second son, a man 
dearly unfit for high office. She also bestowed her favour on the 
treacherous and brutal Pir Muhammad Shirw-ani, who had betrayed 
Tiirdi Beg at Delhi, shown the grossest ingratitude to Bataua Khan, 
his patron, and was about to cam eternal infamy by his savage cruelty 
in Malwa. In short, there is reason to believe that the men who secur¬ 
ed power and wealth from the hands of Maham Anaga were the worst 
members of the court circle. 

BAZ BAHADUR OF MALWA 

At the time of Buirum Kban’s fall Akbar was still far from 
being master or the whole of Hindostan* The condition of the king¬ 
dom of Mai wo, the fertile plateau lying to the north of the Vindhya 
range, between the parallels 23 p 30' and 24® 30' N. and the meridians 
74® 30' and 78“ Iff E,, was then such as seemed to invite a war of con¬ 
quest with good prospects of success* Shujaat Khan, an officer under 
the Sur kings, and himscir a Sur Palhan, 1 who had governed the 
country in practical independence in the time of Islam Shah, died in 
a.h. 963 (ad, 1555-6), the year of Akbar's accession, and was succeed¬ 
ed by his eldest son, Baz Bahadur, who assumed the title of Sultan. 
The new ruler began badly by murdering his younger brother and many 
of his own officers. Having suffered defeat at the hands of the Gouda, 
he gave himself up to pleasure, wine, women, and music. In the arts 
of music and song he was an expert, and, like Tansen, was reputed to 
have received instruction from Adali, or Muhammad Shah Ad it. the 
last of the Sur kings. 11 The government of Agra resolved to attack 
Baz Bahadur, who, although personally brave enough, was not likely 
to offer effectual resistance, 

ATTACK ON MALWA 

Accordingly, in the autumn of 1560, an expedition against 
Malwa was organized, under the supreme command of Adham Khan, 
assisted by Pir Muhammad Shirwani and other officers. Pir Muham¬ 
mad, although nominally second in command, was really the guiding 

I, Also known as Shuja or Shajawal KMn 

2* Bailaoni, tr. Ranking, t, 557. 
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spirit. Baz Bahadur was badly defeated (1561) near Sarangpur, now 
in the Dewas State, Central India Agency, and much valuable spo;! 
was taken by the imperialists, Baz Bahadur had, in accordance with 
Indian custom, placed confidential men in charge of his wives and con¬ 
cubines with orders to slay them all in case of their lord's defeat. The 
best beloved of these women was Rupmati. 'renow ned throughout the 
world for her beauty and charm’. When the defeat occurred she was 
cut down by her guardian but only half killed. Ad ham Khan having 
sought to gain possession of her, she escaped Further dishonour by 
taking poison. The loves of Baz Bahadur and Rupmati form a favour¬ 
ite subject for the skill of Indian poets and artists. Ad ham Khan 
sent to Akbar nothing except a few elephants, reserving for himself the 
women and the choicest articles of the spoil. 

Meantime, both Pir Muhammad and Adham Khan had disgrac¬ 
ed themselves and their sovereign by disgusting cruelties, of which 
Badaoni the historian was a horrified witness. 

‘On the day of the victory, the two captains remained on the 
spot, and had the captives brought before them, and troop after troop 
of them put to death, so that “their blood flowed river upon river' 
Pir Muhammad cracked brutal jests, and when remonstrance was 
offered, replied In one single night all these captives have been 
taken, what can be done with them ?* 

Even Savyids and learned Shaikhs who came out to meet him 
with Kora ns in their hands were slain and burnt. 

MISCONDUCT OF ADHAM KHAN: AKBAR’S ACTION 

Akbar was much incensed at ihe misconduct of Adham Khan 
in retaining the women and choice spoil which should have been sent 
to court. He resolved to surprise the delinquent and abate his in¬ 
solence. Leaving Munim Khan, the Khan Khanan, and other 
officials in charge at Agra, Akbar, without giving notice to l he great 
officers of stale, on April 27, 1561. quitted his capital att ended by only 
a small escort. Although Maham Anaga sent off swift couriers to 
warn her son, Akbar was too quick for her, and rode in upon Adham 
Khan, who had no news of his sovereign's arrival. He was amazed, 
and ‘when his eye fell on the world-illuminating beauty of His 
Majesty the Shahinshah he became confounded, and like a bewildered 
moth dismounted and did homage. He placed the face or servitude 
in the dust of supplication and was exalted by kissing the stirrup.’ 
His attempts to assuage Akbar’s just wrath were unsuccessful at 
first, and it was not until his mother arrived and arranged matters 
that his submission was accepted. Even then the villain did not cease 
from his lustful wickedness. He secretly stole two special beauties who 
had been in Baz Bahadur's harem. When Akbar heard of this impu¬ 
dent crime he delayed his march until the women were recovered. 

‘Maham perceived that if these two women were introduced 
to Hts Majesty the veil over her acts would be raised, and her son's 
treachery be revealed. She therefore caused these two innocent ones 
to be put to death, for a “severed head makes no sound", The Khedive 
of the age overlooked this gross outrage, as the veil was not yet remov- 
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ed from his world-illuminating countenance, and (he) regarded the 
done as not done/ 

The same Abu-1 Fazl who records that atrocious deed was not 
ashamed to praise the 'wisdom and perspicacity* of the guilty woman. 

Akbar hastened back to Agra, where he arrived on June 4, 1561, 
■after an absence or only thirty-eight days. Akbar, who resembled 
Alexander the Great in his disregard of climatic conditions or physical 
obstacles, made his rapid journey in the height of the hot season. 

It is not pleasant to read that Pir Muhammad, who wailed 
on the; Padshah after his return, was honoured with gifts of robes 
and horses, 1 Akbar's conscience had not yet been awakened. 


PERSON At. PROVi ESS OF AKBAR 

In the course oT his journey homewards Akbar met a tigress 
with five cubs near Narwar. He encountered the beast on foot and 
killed her with a single blow of his sword, a most remarkable feat. His 
escort accomplished the easy task of killing ihc cubs. This, we are told, 
was the first beast of prey which His Majesty personally attacked, 1 

Some months later, at Agra, Akbar gave another exhibition 
of reckless courage, pre-eminent physical strength, and extraordinary 
mastery over animals. At the early age of fourteen he had acquired 
t he difficult art of controlling vicious elephants. An elephant named 
Hawai, meaning 1 Sky-rocket', and probably the beast of that name 
ridden by Hemu in his last fight, was notorious for his ‘cholcr, passion¬ 
ateness, fierceness, and wickedness*. One day on the polo ground 
Akbar, w ho had drunk two or three cups or wine, took 11 into his head 
to mount the savage brute, who was compelled to execute 'wonderful 
manoeuvres'. Akbar then decided to have still more excitement and 
set Hawai to fight Ran Bagha, the 'Tiger in Baltic*, another vicious 
giant. Ran Bagha, unable to withstand Hawai’s furious onset fled 
pursued by the victor, who justified his name by his speed Akbar 
to the terror of the onlookers, held on firmly, and the two maddened 
beasts, plunging down the steep bank of the Jumna, raced across the 
bridge of boats. The pontoons swayed and were submerged, the royal 
servants meantime swimming alongside in case their'help should 
be needed. By good luck the elephants got safely across to the other 
Ulu r ^- cr a:ilJ Ran Ba £ iia continued his flight to save his life 

Akbar exercising the marvellous personal power over the brute crea¬ 
tion which was one of his peculiar gifts was able to restrain Hawai 
to a moment * 

.*. f . ln latfi J explained more than once to Abu-1 Fazl 

that hs moiive jn underiafejDg such adventures was that God might 
end his life* if he should have knowingly taken a step displeasing to 


L Tabakni, E, D., y h 27[ r 

lionets neser ha* more ilun four, and usually only three, The number in ihe iitttr 

&0&S*' s *' "" v - * *• niSiSH; 
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l he Most High or cherished an aspiration contrary to'His will, for. 
ho said, l vvc cannot support the burden of life under God s displeasure. 
The expression of stick sentiments in mature age may be accepted 
as sincere, but when he was nineteen he may be presumed to have 
taken less serious views, and to have been simply carried away by his 
sense of possessing exceptional power and by the intoxication of peril¬ 
ous excite ment* 


AN ADVENTURE 

In this connexion another wild adventure, which took place in the 
following year, 1562, deserves brief notice. The story is too long to 
be narrated in full detail Complaints having been received of the 
violence practised by the people ol eight villages m the Sa it pargana 
now in the Elah District, United Provinces, a tract still noted for its 
turbulence, Akbar determined to chastise the evil-doers. He availed 
himself as usual of the pretext of hunting, and accompanied by a small 
escort of less than two hundred horsemen, supported by as many 
elephants, he attacked the villagers, who were supposed to number 
four thousand. A hot fight ensued. His Majesty then perccivet 
some of his followers were shirking in a cowardly fashion and taking 
cover. The royal wrath blazed forih', and Akbar, without waiting 
to collect the shirkers, advanced on Ills elephant Dilshankar against a 
house in the village or Paronkh. His elephant put his foot into a 
grain-pit, so that the officer riding behind fell on top of his sovereign 
who cleverly extricated his mount. Seven arrows hit and five pierced 
Akbar's shield, but ultimately he succeeded in forcing Ins elephant 
through the wall. The house was set on fire, and about a thousand 

rebels were consumed. . . , ,, . . - 

We shall see that Akbar, even when a good deal older, retained 
the impetuous spirit of his vouth, and was as ready as Alexander of 
Macedon had been to risk his life in personal combat with man or 
beast. The peculiar system of self-education which he had adopted 
had endowed him w ith, nerves of iron and bodily vigour which scorned 
fatigues enough to kill an ordinary man We can imagine how the 
reports of the young Padshah's prowess at Paronkh must have echoed 
through the kingdom and inspired a wholesome terror among all men 
who thought of defying the royal authority. 


A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE 

In the first half of 1561 Akbar had begun to take some personal 
share in public business, although his final emancipation from the 
evil influences surrounding him was not effected until three years later. 
Even in his twentieth year he was keen to karn all that he could about 
his people, and for that purpose made use of information derived 
from various classes of ascetics and fakirs, in whose society he took 
much pleasure, being ‘more restless than ever in his search ror physi¬ 
cians of the soul,' He followed the example of Hanmu-r Rashid m 
taking nocturnal rambles in disguise One night he so ventured ou 
into a dense crowd on the far side of the Jumna opposite Agra, and 
was unlucky enough to be recognized by a vagabond who com muni- 
caied his discovery 10 others. 
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‘When I became aware of lhis\ said Akbar, as lie told the story, 

‘I without the least delay or hesitation rolled my eyes and squinted, 
and so made a wonderful change in my appearance. In □ sense hat 
they could not imagine 1 was a spectator and was observing the ways or 
dcstinv. When those good folks looked at me they, on account of 
the change in my appearance, could not recognize me, and said to one 
another, "These are not the eyes and features of the King’ . I quiet.y 
came away from them and went to my palace.’ 

Nobody wilt dispute the truth of Abu-1 Fazl s comment that it 
was a very strange performance 1 * 1 Although not so indifferent u> 
affairs of state as he had been previously, Akbar still devoted most 
of his time to sport, and still to use his chronicled* recurrent phrase* 
remained for the most part "behind the veil*. 

EASTERN EXPEDITION; SHAM5U-D DIN KHAN 

About this time information was received that Khan Zaman 
(Ah Kuli Khan), the governor of Jaunpur and the eastern provinces,, 
was meditating rebellion. Akbar accordingly resolved to go in person 
to bring him back to obedience. He started in the middle of July 
1561, hunting on the way in his accustomed manner. At Kara on the 
Ganges, now in the Allahabad District, Khan Zaman and his brother 
Bahadur Khan thought ii prudent to come in and do homage, which 
was accepted. Akbar accomplished this expedition with Kss usual 
celerity* and was back in Agra before the end of August, 

In November Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khan Atga came 
from Kabul was received with favour, and entrusted as minister with 
the management of affairs political, financial* and military* This 
arrangement was displeasing to Mahaui Anaga, who 'regarded her¬ 
self as the substantive prime minister', and was vexed to find that 
Akbar was gradually freeing himself from her control Muntm Khan 
shared her jealousy* The fortress of Chunar near Mirzapur was 
surrendered about this time. * 

RECALL OF ADHAM KHAN; HR MUHAMMAD IN MALWA 

Akbar now took a more decisive step towards asserting his 
independence by recalling Adham Khan from Malvra, and making 
over the government of that imperfectly conquered province to Pir 
Muhammad in name as well as in fact. But in conferring such an 
important trust on a man so unworthy Akbar committed a grievous 
error. Pir Muhammad, feeling himself to be invested with absolute 
power, attacked Burhanpur and Dijagarh with success* perpetrating 
a general massacre at the latter fortress. As Badaoni observes, he 
‘practised to the utmost the code of Chinghiz Khan', massacring or 
enslaving all the inhabitants of Burhanpur and Asirgarh, and destroy¬ 
ing many towns and villages to the south of the Narbada, ‘sweeping 
every thing dean and dcar\ Contrary to advice he started to pursue 

L A. A., ii, 223, 226. 

2. A . iV. t ii, 23L Abu-1 Fitfl dates the surrender in A.H. $6% a . x >. L561-2. 
The Tshakvu erroneously it would seem, dates the event m the ninth regnal year. 
a.D. 1564-3 {E . & B,, y, 237). Abti-I Fasti look much pains to fL\ the chronology of 
the reign. 
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INDIA fN 1541 


I 


When Akbar ascended the throne in January 1556 he possessed no definite 
territory. Five years later he hetd firmly the Fsmjab. with the Multan district;the 
basin of the Ganges and Jumna as far cast as Frtyag (later known as Allahabad), 
and also Gwalior in Central India, and Ajmer in RajmthiiL The Kabul territory 
(excluding Kandahar with its dependencies, then in Persian hands, see Ravcrty, 
yVfrrej off Ajghanismn, pp* 592, 600) was governed In practical independence by the 
guardiam of Akbar's younger half-brother, Mira Muhammad Ha kirn* The wiou 
Himalayan States, including Kashmir, were completely irdfpendfint. Bengal^ 
Bihar, and Orissa were under the government of an Afghan prince, Sulaima.fi Kara- 
rani* Orissa then meant the modem Midnapore, Puri, Katak (Cuttack), and Baia- 
sore Districts. The numerous chiefs in Rajasthan or Rajputnna, Sind, and the 
extensive wild country now farming the Central Ptovinces* Chutia Nagpur, and 
Orissa Tributary States, rcvcgaiicd no man as master* Gujarat, which had been 
occupied by Akbar's father, Humayun, was ruled by * Muhammadan dynasty, as 
was MftJwff* The five kingdoms of the Deccan plateau, namely, Ahmadnagar* 
Birar (Bcrar). Bidar, Bijapur, and Golkanda, constituted out of fragments of the 
Bahmani Empire* were autonomous under Musalman dynasties, constantly at war 
one with another or with Vljayanagar. The boundaries frequently changed. Bija- 
pur was she most powerful of the five States. The small Muhammadan principality 
of Khandcsh in th* valley of the Tapli was practically independent. The whole 
peninsular urea to the south of the Krishna and Tungnbbadra rivers was under the 
lordship of the Hindu kings of Vijayanagar. 

The Portuguese were strongly established on the western coast in fortified 
settlements taken from the Sultans of the Deccan^ and situated at Goa. with a con¬ 
siderable territory attached; Chaul t Bombaim (Bombay) with neighbouring places; 
B^scin (see Malabari, Bombay in the Making ¥ 191D, p- 21); Daman, and Din. Their 
fleet controlled the mercantile and pilgrim traffic of the Arabian Sea and Persian 
Gulf. No other European power had gained any fooling on the soil of India* and 
no Englishman had even landed in the country. All delineations of frontiers and 
boundaries necessarily are merely approximate. The boundaries of the Sufianates 
of the Deccan are taken from SewtlTs map in A Fetfetm Empire (1900). 
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Baz Bahadur across the river. As he was riding through the stream 
his horse collided with a string of camels and threw him, so that he 
was drowned. 1 2 * 4 Thus, to use Badaoni's terse phrase, ‘he went by water 
to fire’: his cruelly, insolence, and severity were punished, and the 
sighs of the orphans, the helpless, and the captives were avenged. It 
is not often that we find a Muhammadan historian pronouncing an 
ethical judgement so distinct and just Abu-I Fazl slurs over the crimes of 
Pir Muhammad with a vague allusion to the oppression committed by 
him, and laments that ’by heaven's decree so loyal, able, and gallant a 
man underwent such a fate'. The remark goes a long way to discredit 
the writer's pretensions as a moralist. The defeat of Pir Muhammad 
resulted in the temporary restoration of Baz Bahadur. 

PILGRIMAGE TO AJMER; FIRST MARRIAGE WITH A HINDU PRINCESS 
One night, Akbar, when on a hunting excursion, was passing 
through a village near Agra when he happened to hear a party of Indian 
minstrels singing the praises of Khwaja Muinu-d din, the renowned 
saint buried at Ajmer, and was thus inspired to make a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of the holy man. Accordingly, in the middle of January 1562, 
he started for Ajmer with a small retinue, hunting on his way. At 
Dcosa, midw ay between Agra and Ajmer, he received Raja Bihar Mall * 
ihe chief of Amber or Jaipur in Raj pit tana, who offered his eldest 
daughter to Akbar in marriage. The court made only a brief stay at 
Ajmer and returned by forced matches to Agra, leaving the heavy 
camp equipage to follow'. The marriage was celebrated at Sambhar. 
Man Singh, nephew and adopted son of Raja Bhagwan Das, the 
heir of Raja Bihar Mall, was taken into the imperial service, and rose 
ultimately to high office. The bride subsequently became the mother 
of Jahangir. Her posthumous official title, Maryam-zamant (or -uz 
zamani), ‘the Mary of the age’, has caused her to be confounded some- 
limes with Akbar's mother, whose title was Maryam-mnkani, ’dwelling 
with Mary'. The dust of Akbar’s first Hindu consort lies in a fine 
mausoleum situated near Akbar's tomb at Sikandara. The building 
has been restored by judicious measures of conservation.* 

Although it has been asserted that Humayun bad one Hindu 
consort, that lady, if she really existed, does not appear to have exer¬ 
cised any influence * Akbar's marriages with Hindu princesses, on the 
contrary, produced important effects both on his personal rule of life 


J, Baskiom, tr. Lowe, ii, 43, 47. A various leading gives 'mules’ instead of 
'camels'. 

2. The name is wri t ten variously as Ri hara, Bihar (/. C, >, or Bhar. Bloch mann 
wines Bihari, Bihar seems to be the correct form. 

3* Thc Jion* is accurately described and illustrated in Ann. Rep. A. S. India. 
1910-11, pp. 94-6, Plata XLVIII-L. The descriptions in other books, asinSyad M. 
La tit, Agra (1896), p. 194, are erroneous, and usually repeat ihe false statement 
thatMaryanh-zamam was a Portuguese Christian. There is not the slightest reason 
for believing that any one of Akbar’s numerous wives was either a Portuguese or a 
Christian, Muhammadans venerate Be Virgin Mary and were glad to associate 
deceased ladies of rank with her name. The daughter of Raja Bihar Mail probably 
conformed more or less to the Muslim religion- Certainly she received a Muham¬ 
madan title and was buried in a Muhammadan sepulchre, 

4. Tod, Feudal System, ch, v, vol. i, pp, 124,26S. The statement seems to be 
a bmqyef. 
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and on his public policy. His leanings towards Hinduism will be more 
conveniently discussed at a subsequent stage, and the effects of the 
Rajput matrimonial alliances on public affairs also will become more 
apparent as the story proceeds, But at this point of the narrative so 
much may be said, that the marriage with the Amber princess secured 
the powerful support of her family throughout the reign, and offered 
a proof manifest to all the world that A Is bar had decided to bo the 
Padshah of his whote people—Hindus as well as Muhammadans, 
While the court was on its way back to Agra one of the keepers 
of the hunting leopards was convicted of stealing a pair of shoes. 
Akbar ordered the thief's feet to be cut off. Later in life he would 
hardly have inflicted such a savage punishment for a petty theft. 
RECOVERY OF MALWAi VARIOUS EVENTS 

Many events of importance happened in the seventh regnal year, 
reckoned officially as beginning on March 11. 1562. 

Abdullah Khan Uzbcg, 1 who was sent to MaJwa in supersession 
oT Adham Khan, quickly expelled Baz Bahadur, and again broughllhc 
province under the dominion of his sovereign. Baz Bahadur remained 
in exile at the courts of various princes for several years, In the fifteenth 
year of the reign lie submitted to his fate, appeared at the imperial 
court, and accepted office as a ‘mansabdar of 1,000". Subsequently, 
he was promoted to the rank ‘of 2,000". and so ended his days. Trndi* 
lion points out a tomb at Ujjain, built in a tank, as the place where his 
dust rests beside that of his favourite KupmaLi. 

Shah Tahmasp of Persia sent a belated complimentary embassy 
to Agra to offer condolence for the death of Humayun and congratu¬ 
lations on the accession of Akbar. 

The practice of enslaving prisoners of war w as strictly forbidden, 
and the strong fortress of Mirlha (Marta) in Rajputana was taken after 
o stiff light. 

MURDER OF SHAMSU-D DIN ATGA BY ADHAM KHAN 

On May 16, 1562, an extraordinary event took place which finally 
freed Akbar from the debasing influence of Maham Anaga and her 
worthless son. The appointment of Shamsu-d din Muhammad Atga 
Khan as minister in November 1561 was. as already mentioned, highly 
displeasing to Maham Anaga, her son Adham Khan, her ally Munim 
Khan, and sundry other influential members of the royal circle. TTie 
dissatisfaction of those personages, who felt that power was slipping 
from their grasp, was the immediate cause of the crime committed on 
May 16 by Adham Khan. 1 who may possibly have acted on his own 


t. Bloch mann, Ain, vet. i, No. 14, p. 720. lie must not be confounded with 
his namesake, the independent ruler of Trsrtsosiana. 

2. The authorities, os is the case so often, differ about the date. Inc ToonJcar 
<E, & D., v, 277) gives it as Sunday. Ramazzan 12, ah. 970. Badaoni (ii, 49) States 
it as Monday, Ramazan 12. a.H. 969, The chronograms on his next page give 9.0 
in one ease, and 969 in the other. A bud Fad {A. N., ii, 269) staes the date tn terms 
of both the ttahi and Hijri eras, as Isfandiyar S. Khurdad • Saturday. Ramazan 12, 
969, According to Cunningham’s tables Ramazan 12, 969, was a Saturday, 
Blochmann {Ain, j, 724) accepts that statement, which may be taken as cornst. 
The Tahiti at da te, a year later, is impossible. Ramazan 12, 970 was a ttednesoa. ■ 
The event certainly happened in 1562, not in JJ63. 
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impulse without the privity of his sympathizers. It seems hardly credi¬ 
ble that they could have sanctioned in advance his audacious outrage. 
On the day mentioned, Shamsu-d din, the minister, with Munim Khan 
and other high officials, was sitting in the palace hall engaged on pub¬ 
lic business, when Adham Khan swaggered in attended by blustering 
followers. The minister and his companions politely rose to receive 
the visitor, but Adham Khan, far from responding to the courtesy, 
put his hand to his dagger and advanced in a threatening attitude to 
the minister. At a sicna! from Adham Khan two of his men cut down 
Shamsu-d din. who ran out and fell dead in the courtyard of the hall. 

The tumult awoke Akbar, who was asleep in an inner room. 
Adham Khan, meditating the last extremity of treason, tried to force 
his way in, but was kept back by a faithful eunuch who bolted the door. 
Akbar, having been told what had happened, came out by another door, 
receiving as he passed his special scimitar from the hands of a servant. 
Coming across the terrace he met Adham Khan and roughly asked 
what he meant by killing the Atga. Adham Khan made impertinent 
excuses and had the audacity to seize his sovereign's hands. When 
Akbar tried to disarm him the villain grasped the king's sword. Akbar 
responded by hitting Adham Khan in the face a blow with his fist 
w hich w as like the stroke of a mace, and knocked the traitor senseless. 
Akbar ordered his attendants to bind him and throw him headlong 
from the terrace. They obeyed, but in a timid, hesitating way. so that 
Ihe criminal was only half killed. Akbar then compelled them to 
drag him up again, and throw him down a second lime. His neck 
was broken and his brains dashed out. 1 

Munim Khan, his friend Shihabu-d din, and some other 
notables, conscious of guilt, and fearing just retribution for their 
secret treason, absconded. 

After the performance of his stern act of juslice, Akbar retired 
into the female apartments where Maltam Anaga was lying ill. He 
told her briefly what had happened, refraining from saying explicitly 
that Adham Khan was dead. The unhappy woman merely replied 
‘Your Majesty did well 1 , and then held her peace. But her life was 
bound up with that or her favourite son. and forty days later she follow¬ 
ed him to the grave. Both the bodies were sent to Delhi and interred 
in a handsome tomb erected at Afcbar’s expense near the Kutb Minar. 
The building still exists.* 

CONSEQUENCES OK THE CRIME 

The fugitive conspirators were pursued and arrested. Akbar 
behaved to them with extraordinary generosity, prompted, perhaps, 
by deep policy, inflicting no penalties, and actually restoring Munim 
Khan to favour and his rank as minister and Khan Khun an. The 
Atka Khail. or ‘foster-brother battalion', who thirsted for vengeance 
on the family of the murderer, were judiciously pacified and kept 
employed on an expedition against the Gakhars in the Salt Range. 

t. The hurried scene is na&tfcaUy reproduced in one of the Aktmntma 
pictures exhibited at South Kensington. 

2, Carr Stephen, IV Atebaeulngy cf Delhi, p. 200. 
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Abu-1 Fazl tells us that from the time of Ad ham Khau’s catastrophe 
•H.M. the Sbahinshah perceived the spirit of the age s S t v h jfe ^ 
nf mankind and gave his attention to the affairs of 5*ate r He 
SJcStah? twentieth year. Under Maham Anaga's corrupt regime 
the fmanccs K fallen into disorder, and public revenue was con ; 
SntlTcmbezzlcd by ^e officials^ Akbar «^lh.-g*- «J 
a ea cable eunuch, who had been in the employ of the Sur kings, and 
was now honoured with the title of Ilimad K.han, This man drew up 
and enforced the necessary rules and regulations 
was checked and the revenue system was placed on a sounder tooting. 

WBENANDMUSKV _ 

Akbar, although engaged in so much troublesome business in 
various departments, was not indifferent to the pleasures ofhfe. I 
took special delight in music and song, and seems to have had a con- 
sidcrabte knowledge of the technical!lies of those arts. About this 
time (1562) he required Raja Ramchand of Bhath or Riwa to send to 
court Tanscn of Gwalior, who was universally recognized as the premier 
musician and singer of the age. Tanscn. who became a Musalman 
subsequently was received with marked favour and liberally pud. 
He is credited by Abu-l Fail with having introduced ‘great develop¬ 
ments’ into his art. Conservative Hindu musicians lake a different 
view and accuse him of having falsified the traditional niags, two of 
which, Hindol and Mcgh, have disappeared since 
critics hold that the influence of Tanscn was delete nous to the n .™ s 
science of India," It would seem possible that he may have violated 
the ancient Hindu canons and sought to modernize his art by making 
chances to suit Muslim taste. Few- people have a right to express 
any positive opinion on the subject, and the author of this book is not 
included among those few. 

1562. INWARD CHANGE IN AKBAR 

Akbar experienced a remarkable spiritual awakening on the 
completion of his twentieth year, ill October or November H 

words* as translated by Jarrell* are i 

On the completion of my twentieth year * he said, 1 .experienced 
an internal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision for my 
last tourney my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow* 

! l, i, imp^iblc no! 10 cornice! thi. .coca of ««»oos 
with the public events which preceded it. Akbar had lurn.d 

T On one occasion, when Akbar happened to ask for eifihteen rjpeei.tht 
treasurer professed His inability to produce ihe peity sum (Bayaaid, m J A. . .. 

V“k. H n, )«./m*™. p. !) <<*** f$ 

Ihelhrorvot lb, Hod, raw. wMtolMlo. li 

that there ii a various reading asp, horse for ' lseem foV a iciublc 

remark refers to Akbar's horse having stumbled, whi^b does not 10 ^ 
(ntcrprcULkon. 
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painful lesson that the persons, mule and female, in whom he had 
reposed confidence, were wholly unworthy of his trust and were even 
prepared to take his life. He had become conscious of the ueieht r»f 
the vast responsibilities resting upon his shoulders, and was forced to 

2 t Su 5 r‘ He mi H yit ^ °? hiS 0wn slren S lh - with Divine http, 
10 ixar them, Ht could not any longer lean upon ihc broken reed Af 

the outcome or self-conceited varity Young AkbS? hTthfri^^r 

BEE? ws.4aii*aaE? 

reorganization of the finance he princess of Amber, and his 
thinking had not been fmfHp« v measures which proved that his 

carried them through ’ N * ElmiSter WOuld or <^ld have 

on j£S“by f bMOd 1K ' lra “°“0'= 

and latter part of his reign state (hn ■ .^^har s court in the middle 
W affairs, and ?£?*< 

P«son. but the decision, as it ought alwaysr«£wSlflS T' 
Akhar was conscious of being a kirn of r^n ; wrth J he King.’* 

m breadthandcomprehensiveness of viei to anv onh^n^ b > ' su ^ rior 
mg him. and was justified in keeping his sri™ ™i' \ he P e °;pIc surround- 
Khan or another! in a pS"? ^^^0^ ^ 

AFFAIRS AT KABLT, 

a. „ for 

bon from the control of palace f’■ ^ l3S : c^mplece emapcipn- 

'■W. ■!».. .be end °ffc‘"A!£"“ J" d TTf ^ * <»S 
Mua/zam. his mother’s unruly brother th > 1 , ° n Kfiwaja 

described presentty, ’ th ' tlie punishment which will he 

«•* ££ ^wak'^S 

unfortunate in its governors aletl ; kabul bad been 

one „f the ST as K‘*»« Mu™ Khan, m " 

Befam mother of Mulumiml Hakim Akw? bf M t h thlKhak 
nominal rule. Altar mm nbli^ ,l “ 

{ructions to undertake the gnaKkShip o^e {feSSJ 5*fc 

!' fchr. p/^. 387 
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order. But the Begum attacked and defeated him. * 1 After some 
ddav Munim Khan ventured to return to court in August 1563 (end 
of a,il 970). Akbar again extended io him a gracious reception, 
and secured his loyalty for the rest of his life, Matters at Kabul Here 
complicated by the intervention of the turbulent Shah Abu-1 Maalij 
v*l\o had returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca, He came to Kabul 
and persuaded the Regain to give him her daughter, a half-sister of 
AkfoarSt in marriage. He then attempted to seize the government 
for himself, and cruelly killed the Begam in April 1564, Mirza 
Sulai man of Badakhshan came to the rescue of the young prince, and 
defeated Abn-I Maali, who was justly executed. Kabul then renamed 
for some time under the government of the Mirza, 

ABOLITION OF TAX ON PILGRIMS 

En 1563 Akbar happened to be at Mathura (Muttra) engaged id 
tiger hunting. He had the luck to bag live out of seven tigers seen. 
While he was in camp there it was brought to his notice I hut the govern¬ 
ment had been accustomed to levy dues from the pilgrims worshipping 
at Mathura and other holy places of the Hindus. Akbar expressed Che 
opinion that it was contrary to the will ot God to lax people assembled 
to worship the Creator, even though their forms of worship might be 
considered erroneous. Acting on that principle he remitted all pilgrim 
taxes throughout his dominions, which, according to Abu-1 Fail, 
amounted to millions of rupees. He amused himself by walking from 
beyond Mathura to Agra, a distance of about thirty-six miles, in one 
day. A considerable party started with him, but only three of ms 
companions were in at the finish with their athletic young sovereign* 


ATTEMPT ON AKBAR’S LIFE 

Early in January 1564 Akbar moved to Delhi. On the Hth 
he was returning from a visit to the famous shrine of Shaikh Nizamu-d 
din Autiya, and had just passed MaJiam Anaga's newly built 
\now no longer in existence, when a man: standing on the balcony at 
' I the madrma discharged an arrow which wounded Akbar in the should-] 
cr. The arrow was extracted at once* and the assailant was instantly 
cut to pieces. In ten days Akbar w as sufficiently recovered to be abL 
to return to Agra riding in a litter. The assailant was a slave named 
Fulad, who had been manumitted by Mina Sharfu-d din Husain, an 
ally or Shah Abu-l Maali, Akbar seems to have discouraged attempts 
to ascertain the identity of Fulad's accomplices. He wys then engaged 
in 3 . scheme for marrying certain ladies belonging lo Delhi families,] 
iiiid had compelled one Shaikh to divorce hh wife m his favour, The 
attempted assassination pul an end 10 these discreditable proceedmp* 
and probably was prompted by resentment at the royal invasion of the 
honour of families* Akbar, throughout his life, allowed hitnsel. ample 
latitude in the matter of wives and concubines, but we do not hear again 


I. Ax pointed out in Lowe’s itole. the irandaiur of the (E, £ t>-- 

v, 282) erroneously represents ihe as having been defeated by Munim kju-s 

55, note 4>. . _ 

1 , Tigers have not been seen near Mathtirn for many a )erar. 
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of scandals like those which tarnished his good name at Delhi when he 
was one-nnd-twenty, 1 y 

abolition of the jizya* 

Early in 1564 Akbar took another important step in pursuance 
of the policy which had dictated the Amber marriage, the conferment 
of office on Man Singh, and the abolition of the dues exacted from 
pilgrims. He row made a second large sacrifice or revenue by remitting 
the jizya, or poll-tax on non-Muslims, that is to say in practice, on Hin¬ 
dus, throughout his dominions. The tax had been onginailyinstiluted by 
the KJhalif Omar, who fixed it in three grades, of 48, 24, and 12 dirhams 
respectively. 1 The rate or taxation in Akbar's lime does not seem 
to be recorded. In Sind (a.d. 712) Muhammad bin Kasim had levied 
the lax according to Omar's canonical scale.* In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury r-iroz Shah Tughlak, a zealous bigot, assessed the three grades for 
Delhi at 40, 20 and 10 tankas respectively; Brahmans, who up to then 
had been exempt, were charged 10 tankas and 50 jitals* It is not 
unlikely that the assessment of Firoz Shah continued in force until 
Akbar's time, rupees being substituted for silver tankas of slightly less 
value. No statistics arc available concerning the yield of the jizya 
collections. Abu-1 Fazl merely states that it was immense. The tax. 
which concerned adult mates only, was levied in a lump sum for [he 
whole year, and in a country so poor as India must have been extreme¬ 
ly burdensome. Aurangzcb, as is well known, reimposed it in 1679, 
after the death of Raja ins want Singh, and his feeble successors more 
than once tried to levy it when they could. 

Some writers are inclined to attribute loo much influence on 
Akbars ptflicy to Abu-1 Fail. It is noteworthy that Akbar, of his 
own motion and contrary to the advice of his councillors, abolished 
the jizya tea years before he made the acquaintance of his famous 
secretary. He had swept away the pilgrim taxes at a still earlier 
date. The main lines of his policy, directed to obliterating alt 
difference in treatment between Muslims and Hindus, were fixed as 
political principles while he was still to all outward appearance an 
orthodox and zealous Muslim, and long before his open breach with 
Islam, which may be dated in 1582, after the defeat or his brother’s 
attempt to win the throne or India, When it is remembered that Akbrr 
was only twenty-one or twenty-two years of age when he abolished 


. ,,, *■ „ T1 ? e “****"£•“ uiua| . ddfcr concern ins da details ol Fulad's attempt 
balcony BSd,W " *' 1 ’ ^ lhal the Gallant discharged the arrow from the 

2, it, 57, tr. Jarrell* 

3, Choek-nanuih,, E. A D.* i T 182, 

_r‘ J l - The dwhtirrt ihc general name for a silver coin as ihc 

dmw for Bold It corresponds to the jldchma, and when used as a weight should 

™S« 4 !nKI ; f&idri™ron°i l r l, J V, " g ‘v n ‘) me dirham on lhfm mudt in 
weight and &ut (psrtnngton, Musatamun Numismatics. IW, p s 117) in the Ain 

tBloehmann, vol. i, Is defined as art Lmapnary’ I ,^h of the copir 

used by accounlants for the purposes of calculation. The silver rmJtnjf nr 

Shah weired about 175 grains. The kani or silver jital in his dw 

shcsukl have weighed nearly 2 3/4 grams. 64 kmis or jitais went to the tattkah j 

E. Thomas, ChrmcltsafthePuibtm Kings of Delhi. 1871, pp, 218 n .281 »J. J 
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the p[[grim iiLTiL a ad this ifi dcftaEiEit: of the sentiments of his 

co-rchgiomsts and the practice of his predecessors, we may well 
marvel at the strength of will displayed by a man so young, who a little 
time before seemed to care For nothing but sport. Abu-1 Fail's tire¬ 
some rhetoric about the “veil" behind which Akbar concealed his real 
nature for several years has some justification in fact. 

THE FATE OF KHWA1A MUAZZAM 

Rbwaja Muazzam, son of Alt Akbar, and half-brother of Akbar's 
mother, had always manifested a turbulent, unruly disposition from 
his boyhood, and when he grew up was guilty of many murders and 
other offences. His relationship with the royal family secured him 
impunity. In March 1564 a lady who led high office in the harem, 
and whose daughter was married to i|ie Khwaja, informed Akbar 
that she had reason to believe that Khwaja Muazzam intended to kill 
his wife, whom he was removing to his country-seat For that purpose. 
Akbar promised his protection, and in fulfilment of his promise crossed 
the Jumna, as if for hunting, accompanied by a small retinue of about 
twenty persons. Messengers were sent on to advise the Khwaja of his 
sovereign's approach. The man horrified them by throwing out a 
bloody knife with w r hich he had that moment stabbed his wife. When 
1 Akbar rode up there was reason to fear that he might be attacked, 
and his retinue were obliged to cut down one of the Khwaja f s followers 
1 who seemed to be dangerous. Ultimately Khwaja Muazzam was 
arrested, and ducked in the river along with his servants. He did not 
drown as he was expected to do, and wa* sent to the stale prison at 
Gwalior, where he died insane. Probably he had been more or less 
mad all his life. The punishment inflicted on him proved definitely 
that Akbar was not to be deterred hy family influence from doing 
justice on evil-doers after the rough-and-ready manner of the times. 
The incident may be taken as marking the date of Akbar''$ final emanci¬ 
pation from the control of a palace clique. He continued lo show all 
proper respect to his mother, but he did not allow her to control his 
policy; which was conceived on principles distasteful to her, j 


Chapter !V 


CONQUEST OF GONDWA-NA ; REBELLIONS OF ABDULLAH 
KHAN, KHAN ZAMAN, ASAF KHAN (l>, AND THE MIRZAS; 
REDUCTION OF THE GREAT FORTRESSES; BUI.DING 
OF FATHPLR-SIKRI ; CONQUEST OF GUJRAT, ETC, 

ASAF KHAN AND RAM DLRGAVATI 

Asaf Khan ( 1 ), governor of Kara and the Eastern Provinces , 1 
having subdued the Raja of Panna in Bundclkhand, who possessed 
diamond mines, was directed by Akbar to turn his arms against Gond- 
wana, or the Gond country, now forming the northern part of the 
Central Provinces. That country was then (1564) governed bv a 
gallant lady, Rani Durgavati, who, fifteen years previously, had become 
regent for her minor son. Although he had now attained manhood 
and was recognized as the lawful Raja, she continued to role the king- 
dom, The Rani was a princess of the famous Chandel dynasty of 
Mahoba, which had been one of the great powers of India five hun¬ 
dred years earlier. Her impoverished father had been obliged to lower 
his pnde and give ft is daughter to the wealthy Gond Raja, who was 
tar mlerior m social position. She proved herself worthy of her noble 
ancestry, and governed her adopted country with courage and capacity 
doing great things’, as Abu-1 FazI remarks, *by dint of her far-seeing 
abihtics. She had great contests with Baz Bahadur and the Minnas 
and was always victorious. She had 20,000 good cavalry with her in 
her battles, and one thousand famous elephants. The treasures of 
the Rajahs of that country Tell into her hands. She was a good shot 
a ™ w - an <l continually went a-hunting and shot animals 
7 f | glln ' U w as her custom that when she heard that 

shof him hlS appcarance ' she dSd not drink watcr li!l she had 

kinedrtm* ° Ul j,* ny uscfl f 1 P L b,ic works in Parts of the 

kingdom and deservedly won the hearts of her people. Her name 
is still remembered and revered. P 

AKBAR'S AGGRESSIVE POLICY 

° n a p , rin 5 CK of a character so noble was mere 
fhfn L ^ ? h r° y unprovokc d and devoid of all justification other 
SrSlAdlS f °a conqu , st apd P lui, dcr. Akbar shared the opinion 
a f a few Euro ^ an monarchs that it is the duty of 

fntpm ? 1 d h ' s dominions. 'A monarch’, he said, ‘should be«vcr 

ga^ Wrargarattig 

niemly disiinguistied £ ^ ® nqueror ot «ondii«M s con.e- 

2. A.S., it, 326, 

J. Happy Saying, Ain, rat. iji, p. 399. 
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‘a strong and stout annexationist be Tore whose sun the modest star of 
Lord Dalhousie pales. He believed, probably without any obtrusion 
of a doubt as to his course, that the extension and consolidation of 
territory was a thing worth fighting for; he believed in supremacy as 
(being) in itself a desirable object, and having men and money, be 
went "to work and took tract after tract without scruple.' 1 

Akbar would have laughed at the remorse felt by Asoka for the 
miseries caused by the conquest of Kalinga, and would have utterly 
condemned his great predecessor's decision to abstain from all further 
wars of aggression. Count von Noer’s belief that ‘it was not passion 
for conquest which thrust the sword into the great emperor's hand’* 
is opposed to the obvious facts and to Akbar's dear language. The 
same author (or his secretary) puts a false gloss cm the attempted con¬ 
quest of the Deccan, when he writes : 

‘Sunni and Shi‘ah animosity had long distracted those southern 
kingdoms of the Indian peninsula by conquest of which Akbar thought 
to crown his career. He had set it before him to quiet the unrest of 
lesser stales by welding them into a great empire, and his inner feelings 
justified him in stepping forward as a redeemer from discord and 
embroilment. Only war and conquest could lead him to his goal.’ 
That is sentimental rubbish. Akbar's annexations were the result 
of ordi na ry kt ngly a mbi lion su ppo rted by ad equ ate pow er. The attae k, 
devoid of moral justification, on the excellent government of Rani 
Durgavati was made on the principle which determined the subsequent 
annexations of Kashmir, Ahmadnagar, and other kingdoms. Akbar 
felt no scruples about initiating a war, and once he had begun a 
quarrel he hit hard and without mercy. His belter nature made itself 
felt after victory had been secured. Until then his proceedings were 
much the same as those of other able, ambitious, and ruthless 
kings, 

FATE OF DURGAVATI; CAPTURE OF CHAURAGARH 

-'Rani Durgavati made a gallant defence, but many of her soldiers, 
apparently terrified by the might of the invader, deserted and left her 
to fight the enemy wiih inadequate forces. Her final stand was made 
between Gar ha and Mandta, now in the Jabalpur District. Mounted 
on a mighty elephant, she led her men with the utmost bravery until 
disabled by two wounds from arrows. Choosing death rather than 
dishonour, she stabbed herself to the heart, so that “her end was as 
noble and devoted as her life had been useful.’ 

^ Two months later Asaf Khan, after a short struggle, took from 
the Raja the fortress of Chauragarh, now in the Narsinghpur District, 
which was the treasure city of the kingdom, 

‘ When the fort was taken there fell into the hands of Asaf Khan 
and his men an incalculable amount of gold and silver. There were 
coined and uncoined gold, decorated utensils, jewels, pearls, figures, 
pictures, jewelled and decorated idols, figures of animals made wholly 
of gold, and other rarities, 1 


1, A, S. Beveridge, in von Noer. vol. i. p, xxxvii. 

2. von Noer, it, 231. 
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The coin was said to include a hundred large pots full of the gold 
ashrafts of Alau-d din Khilji. It is surprising that the ruler of a country 
so wild as Gondwana, or Garha-Katanga as the Persian authors call 
it, should have accumulated such a rich treasure. The historian of 
Indian art would be |lad if he could sec a specimen of the pictures, 
examples of Hindu pictorial art between the seventh century and 
Akbar's introduction of Persian fashions about 1570 being almost 
wholly lacking. 

THE MAUHAR' OF CHATRAGARH 

The young Raja, whose name was Bir Narayan, died bravely 
and protected the honour of his household by the awful act of sacrifice 
so often recorded in Hindu history. The tragic story is well told by 
Abu-1 Fazl : 

*Hc had appointed Bhoj Kalth and Miyan Bhiknri Rumi to 
look after the jmihar, for it is the -custom of Indian rajahs under such 
circumstances to collect wood, cotton, grass, ghee, and such like into 
one place, and to bring the women and burn them, willing or unwilling. 
This they call ihcjaufiar. These two Faithful servants, who were the 
guardians of honour, executed this service. 

* Whoever out of feebleness of soul was backward (to sacrifice 
herself) was, in accordance with their custom, put to death by the 
fihoj aforesaid. A wonderful thing was that four days after they had 
set fire to that circular pile, and all that harvest of roses had been reduc¬ 
ed to ashes, those who opened the door found two women alive. A 
large piece of timber had screened them and protected them from 
the fire* One of them was Kamlavati, the Rani's sister, and the other 
the daughter of [the] Rajah [of] Puragadha, whom they had brought 
for the Rajah, hut who had not yet been united to him. These two 
women, who had emerged firom that storm of fire, obtained honour by 
being sent to kiss the threshold of the Sh a fun shall* [.rr/7. were placed 
in Ak bar's Imran at Agra.] 1 

MISCONDUCT OF A5AF KHANj AKBAR'S POLICY 
^ Asaf Khan was intoxicated with pride by reason of his victory 
and the acquisition of enormous wealth. The booty included a thou¬ 
sand elephants, of which only two hundred were sent to court, while 
Asaf Khan kept every thing else for himself, following Ad ham Khan's 
evil example in Malwa. Evidently he thought of setting up as an 
independent potentate, and ignoring the imperial authority. Akbar 
"winked at his treachery*, and deferred the settlement of accounts 
to a more convenient season. The magnanimity and clemency shown 
to various rebellious nobles in the early years of his reign with which 

l. A. jV, it, 331, The passage proves that Abu-l Fail could write ctTccijvcIy 
in n simple style when he chose to do so. No other case of escape from a jauhar 
jeetnv to be on record. Sir George Grierson permits me to announce that he has 
discovered the etymology of the word Jattkar. It is ihe Pratrii jauhara (Jain *[ory 
of BambhadaUa in Jacobi, Auigfwahfi? Eritahiunfcn w Mahnrashsri, p a S i \ r 57 ^ 
rtprcvcnciris rite Sanskrit jatugriha^ the 1 lac-house* of inflammabfe material in 
which their enemies tried Eo burn tbe Pandavas alive {Mahabh^ i, chaps, I4l-f|i 
The word *houU be written fauhar f not jeher. Forbes, using die latler spelling! 
marked it as of Fmian origin. See the Rnmnagar iiiscription, {A.S.R., xvii, 4 ^ 53 ) 
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Akbar is credited seem to have been really the result of his weakness in 
military strength, his power at that lime not being sufficiently establish¬ 
ed to enable him to assert his sovereign position with full effect. He 
was a master in the arts of dissimulation and concealment of his feel¬ 
ings. Bartoli, the excellent Jesuit author, summing up the testimony 
of his brethren concerning Akbar as he was in middle age, tells us that 

‘He never gave anybody the chance to understand rightly his 

inmost sentiments, or to know what faith or religion he held by.. 

And in all business, this was the characteristic manner of King Akbar— 
a man apparently Tree from mystery or guile, as honest and candid 
as could be imagined; but, in reality, so close and self-contained, with 
twists of words and deeds so divergent one from the other, and most 
times so contradictory, that even by much seeking one could not find 
the clue to his thoughts.' 1 

We may feel assured that there was much policy in his clemency. 

REVOLT OF ABDULLAH KHAN L’ZBEG LN MALWA 

s In July 1564 Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, who had succeeded Pir 
Muhammad in Mabva, revolted, and Akbar was obliged to organize 
an expedition for the chastisement of the rebel. He marched through 
the Narwar territory, where he enjoyed a grand elephant hunt, in 
which seventy beasts were captured. Thence he proceeded to Mandu, 
defeated Abdullah, and drove him into Gujarat, where he left him. 
In October Akbar was back at Agra, having made another great catch 
of elephants at Sipri while on his way. He continued to practise his 
old amusement of riding ferocious animals. One of the elephants, 
named Khandi Rai, was so fierce that he could be mastered only by 
the use of two goads at once, which Akbar applied to his skull unmerci¬ 
fully. Abdullah Khan did not seriously attempt to recover ihe position 
which he had lost. He ultimately made his way to Jaunpur, where he 
joined Khan Zaman, and died a natural death during the rebellion of 
that officer, which will now be related. 

REBELLION OF KILAN ZAMAN, ETC., UZBECS 

The leading adventurers who had helped Humayun and Akbar to 
recover the throne of Hindostan did not readily settle down to the 
position of mere noblemen in an ordered kingdom. They all cherished 
personal ambitions for sovereign power, and were constantly breaking 
into rebellion. Khan Zaman, who as Ali Kuli Khan had helped to 
defeat Hemu, and had latterly become governor of the Jaunpur 
territory, rebelled early in 1565. He was an Uzbcg. like Abdullah 
Khan of Malwa, At that time Akbar was considered to favour the 
Persian officers, between whom and the Uzbeg chiefs intense jealousy 
existed. Khan Zaman, who was assisted by his brother Bahadur and 
his unde Ibrahim, defeated the royal troops, which were obliged to 
withdraw to Nimkhar in Qudh, now in the Silapur District. Todar 
Mall, afterwards famous asAkbar's finance minister, is mentioned on 
this occasion for the first time as taking part in the negotiations, He 
was opposed to compromise with the rebels. In May 1565 Akbar took 


1. Banal i, ed. 1714, p, 6. The first edition appeared in 1663. 
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ihc field in person and crossed the Jumna. 1 2 The rebels were driven 
eastward*, and Asaf Khan came to the aid of his sovereign. Ulti¬ 
mately Khan Zaman formed an entrenched camp at Hajipur, opposite 
Patna. Akbar made Jaunpur his head-quarters. A complication 
was introduced by the sadden defection and Bight of Asaf Khan, who 
was alarmed at reports that he would be called on to account Tor the 
treasures of Rani Durgavali. 

In December [565 Munim Khan met Khan Zaman in a boat in 
the middle of the Ganges opposite Buxar, and patched up a reconci¬ 
liation, the principal stipulation being that Khan Zaman should not 
cross the Ganges, The rebel, who never intended to observe the terms, 
promptly violated them. However, he again professed submission, 
and once more Akbar accepted his excuses, probably because the royal 
force was not sufficient to secure victory. In March 1566 Akbar 
Started to march back to Agra. 

Before the story of the Uzbcg rebellion can be concluded certain 
miscellaneous occurrences of this time must be recorded. 

VARIOUS EVENTS 

Late in 1564 twin sons were bom to Akbar. They received 
the names of Hasan and Hussain, and indication probably that their 
father was then under the in Hue nee of Persian Shi as, 1 They lived for 
only a month. The name of their mother is not recorded. 

In the cold weather of 1564-5 Haji or Bcga Begam, the senior 
widow or Humaynn, who had lost both her children, went on pilgri¬ 
mage to Mecca, and was absent from the court for three years* 
Before starling she made arrangements for building at her own cost the 
noble mausoleum under which her husband’s remains rest. It was 
finished after her return. 

Muhammad Hakim's officers, apparently in 1564, drove out 
the Badakhshanis from Kabul and reinstated their young prince, then 
about ten years old. 

Shaikh Abdu-n Nabl was appointed Sadr-i-Sudur in J565 or 
t566 (tenth regnal year), an appointment which Akbar afterwards had 
reason to regret, 

AKB Aft'S EARLY BUILDINGS 

About this time Akbar began the extensive building operations 
in which he look delight for many years. One of his earliest 
undertakings, executed rapidly at the dose of 1564, on his return from 
Mandu, was the erection of a country palace, or hunting lodge, at a 
village called Kakrali, seven miles to the south of modern Agra, to 
which lie gave the name of Naganchain, or, in Persian, Amanabad, 

1. About this time Akbar found it expedient In execute Kunnji'i son, Abu-l 
Kasun Khan, who was a prisoner in Gwalior and might have been set up as a preten¬ 
der ro the throne (a.k. 973, July 1563—July 1566) (Beale). 

2. The Imams Hasan and Husain, the sons of the Khalif Ali ami the Prophet's 
daughter. Fatima, are venerated by the Shias. 

5, Go Ibadan calls her Bega Begam, but she Is generally known as Huji, or the 
‘pilgrim’ fk&am. Many books confound her vvilh Ha mi-da Bano Beganr, AJt bar's 
mother. See the aui hor's essay on the subject in /. Jf.d .S ,, 19 J 7, 
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‘the Abode of Peace', Agreeable gardens were laid out and a town 
grew up around the palace buildings for the accommodation of the 
psoplc dependent on the court, Akbar sometimes received ambassa¬ 
dors there. The strange thing is that when Badaotu was writing late 
in the reign all trace of palace, gardens, ani town had vanished, 
Nobody knows when, why, or how the demolition was effected. 1 

The old Hindu and Afghan fort at Agra, called Badalgarh, was 
built of brick, and had fallen into disrepair. If the chronograms 
quoted by Badaom can be trusted, Akbar began building within its 
precincts as early as 1561-3 (a.h, 969-70), when he erected the Bengali 
Mahal I and another paltw Portions of the Bengali or Akbari Mahall 
still exist in a much mutilated condition.* In J565 (i,c. in tenth regnal 
year—1565-6, and a h. 971=1564-5) the command was given For 
building a new Tort of hewn stone at Agra to replace the ruinous brick 
work of ancient date. According to Jahangir, the work of construc¬ 
tion continued for fifteen or sixteen years, and cost thirty-five lakhs, 
or three millions and a half of rupees, equivalent to nearly 400*000 
pounds sterling. 3 The peasantry had to pay for the work by a special 
tax. Akbar is said to have erected in the Agra Fort during his reign 
‘five hundred buildings of masonry after the beautiful designs of Bengal 
and Gujarat which masterly sculptors and cunning artists of form have 
fashioned as architectural models’.* Most of them were destroyed by 
Shahjahan when he reconstructed the buildings to please his own taste, 
which differed widely from that of Akbar. The most important relic 
of Akbar’s lime still existing is the so-called Jahangiri Mahall, which 
seems to Have been erected later in Akbar's reign as a residence for 
the heir apparent. Prince Salim, who became the Emperor Jahangir; 
but its exact date cannot be ascertained. 


ADMINISTRATIVE reforms 

The foundation for the more extensive revenue reforms executed 
later by Raja Todar Mall was laid by a revision of the assessment of 
the crown rent or land revenue carried out by an officer named Muzaffar 
Khan, with the help of the local officials called Kanungos. Particulars 
of the measures taken are not recorded. So Far as appears, their 
object was purely fiscal in order to prevent embezzlement. A beginn¬ 
ing was atso made in the organization of the military' force attached to 
the sovereign’s person. 1 


1. A. JV., ii. 358; Badaoni, ii. 69. Fanrhomedescribes the site as ‘A Forgotten 

City* in JA.S.B.. 1904, part i. p. Z76. It is row known as Mahal Mandd, and adjoins 
the village of Kafcnll. The e*Uttnoe of Nagarchain has been forgotten, but there are 
trifling traces of mosques and a well. _ 

2. Badaoni. ii, 74: Ann. Rep. A. 5- Imtia for 1903-4 and 1907-8. Abo-! Fail 
notes that on May It, 1569, Akbar lodged in the Bengali Mahall, then newly con- 
strutted. The building work evidently continued for several years {A. M, u. 497). 

3. Jahangir, R.B., voL i, p. 3, Abu-E FazJ says that the work was completed 
in eight years, under ihe superi nlendenee of Kasim Khan, who was both head of 
the Admiralty and "First Commissioner of Works’ (Afflr Barr u Bah} M. .V + ii, 373} 
Badaoni/s tact assigns only five yeans for the work, but* as Nur Bakhsh pointsoul 
<Am Rep. AS. i tuft a for 1903-4, p 165, note 5). the word five should be corrected 
Jo "fifteen’. The chronogram gmx AA (1576-9) as the year -of completum- 

4. vol, ii. p. ISO. 

5. A. N. r ii, 402, 403. 
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While staying ai Nagarchain Akbar amused himself playing 
polo, and invented a luminous ball so that play could be continued 
after dark. The courtiers were allowed to have bets on the game, and 
were required to attend regularly. 1 


INVASION OF MUHAMMAD HAttLM ; HUNT; REBELLION OF THE MIRZAS 


The plenum life at the Nagnreham lodge was interrupted by the 
serious news shat Muhammad Hakim, prince of Kabul, had invaded 
the Punjab. He was encouraged by the Uzbeg rebellions to claim the 
throne of Hindustan, and Khan Zdman w r eni so far as to recite the 
kkuiba, or prayer for the king, in Ids name. The 4 Hames of the wrath r 
of Akbar blazed forth when he heard of his brother's action, and no 
bme was lost in preparing to repd the invasion. Akbar placed the 
Khan Khanan (Mnnim Khan) in charge of the capita], and set out in 
y person for the north on November 17, 1566. While at Delhi he visited 
the shrines of the saints and the tomb of hh father, whose splendid 
mausoleum was then in course of erection* Towards the end of 
February he arrived at Lahore, but before that date his brother had 
taken fnght and retired across the Indus. Akbar, while staying at 
Lahore, organized a grand battue or hunt of the kind called kamaighc. 
I Tty thousand beaters were employed for a month to drive in all the game 
wiihn a space ten miles in circumference. When that task had been 
completed, Akbar enjoyed bi$ murderous sport for five days, using the 
sword lance, musket, arrows, and lasso. Such a hunt, it is saidL was 
never known before or since. 

About ihis time Asaf Khan made his submission, which vva^ 
accepted. 


Intelligence having been received of the rebellion of the nobles 
commonly tailed the Minas, who were the sons of Muhammad Sultan 
■ J 11 ?? anc l_ LlugJi Mirza, descendants of Timur and distant relatives 
of Akbar, it was necessary to quit the Punjab and return to Agra, in 
order to arrange for the suppression of the rebels. The Mirras, 
having first broken out at Sambbal, near Moradabad, where they bad 
been granted estates, had been driven into Malwa. When starting 
on the return journey, Akbar characteristically plunged his horse into 
i he Ravi and swam t he river. Two of his attendants we re d rowned. 

nCHT OF THE SANYAfflS AT THANESAR 

r , ^ extraordinary incident which occurred in April while the 

the'“iorK J T tbC fa ” ous Hindu °f pilgrimage to 
the north of Delhi, throwi a HUhcr unpleasant lighl upon Akbaris 

character. The Sanyas,s, or fakirs, who assembled at the holy tank 

The ltder of" he A**' 1 Fa *' Kurs and pS 

The IcadcT oi the latter complained to the king that die Kurs had 

unjustly occupied the accustomed sitting-place of the Puns, who 

were thus debarr ed from collecting the pilgrims' alms. Neither party 


I. Ail r, vot. i, p. 298 , The luminous b B || was made of ihe wood of the dhak 


or palai tree '{Buies JrgndvsnX^hkh It is recorded 

a cornier was pushed fork**, in his attends ref*The ££**""“ 

later " * ’ P ' 41,1 7116 nM,lsolB “ ™ completed about three years 


that 
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would listen to friendly coutimL Both Tactions begged permission 
that the dispute might be decided by mortal combat. The desired 
leave having been granted, the hostile crowds drew up in line, and the 
fight began with swords, one man on each side advancing in braggart 
fashion and starting the fray. Swords were discarded for bows and 
arrows, and these again for stones. Akbar, seeing that the Paris were 
outnumbered, give the signal to some of his more savage followers to 
help the weaker party. The reinforcement enabled the Puris to drive 
the Kurs into headlong flight. The vanquished were pursued and a 
number of ‘the wretches sent to annihilation’. The dead are said to 
have been about twenty. The chronicler unctuously adds that ‘the 
holy heart, which is the colourist of destiny's worship, was highly 
delighted with this sport'. The other historians tells us that the 
numbers originally engaged were two or three hundred on one side 
and five hundred on the other, so that with the reinforcement the total 
came to about a thousand. The author of the Tabakat agrees with 
Abu-1 Tazl that ‘the Emperor greatly enjoyed the sight’, 1 

It is disappointing to find that a man like Akbar could encourage 
such sanguinary' 1 sport’, and even wantonly sacrifice the lives of his 
own soldiers who had no interest in the quarrel. In his youth he 
certainly had no qualms of conscience about bloodshed. The story 
docs not stand alone as a proor that the ferocity of his Turk and Mongol 
ancestors was an essential element in the character of Akbar, kept 
under control as a rule, but occasionally given free play. 

SUPPRESSION OF KHAN SEAMAN 

At the beginning of May 1567 Akbar left Agra in order to deal 
finally with the renewed rebellion of Khan Zaman, who crossed the 
Ganges with the object of proceeding to KalpL Akbar, on arrival at 
die Manikpur ferry, displayed his customary energy and contempt of 
personal danger by swimming the elephant he rode across the great 
river, a most perilous feat, A thousand or fifteen hundred of his sol¬ 
diers managed somehow to swim over with him. The rebel chiefs, 
given over to drunkenness and debauchery, had no sentries posted, 
and were ill prepared to withstand a determined foe. In llie battle 
which followed at a village in the Allahabad District, Khan Zaman w as 
killed and his brother Bahadur was taken prisoner and beheaded.* 
The rebellion was thus brought to an end. Some of the subordinate 
leaders were pardoned, but several were executed by being trampled to 
death by elephants. ‘An order was issued that whoever brought in a 
Moghul rebel’s head should get a gold mohar, and whoever brought a 
Hindustani’s head should get a rupee. The crowd ran off after heads, 
and brought them in and were paid.’ 

I. A. AT., ii. 423: Badaoni. ii, 94; Tahokat, E. A D„ v. 31B. The affair is 
described and iHustraicd in the magnificent manuscript entitled IMfthT hhantfatt-I 
Timur ly&h, preserved in the Khuda Bafchsh or Oriental Pubjte Library at Bankipore* 

A The name of the village is written ‘Sakrawal’ in A* -V, ii + 4.14, Badaom 
a pells -MaakarwaL 1 (ii, JOG); and the Tobokat (E, Jk D-, v. 121) has - Mankarwa!* 
All these forms apparently arc intended fot Mantuwar, a village occupying part of 
the she of an ancient town about ten miles south-south-west of Allahabad ism 
C unningham^ Arrh, Survey /tep, + *, 5. G), The name of Fathpur ("town of victory ) 
was bestowed on the village* 
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Akbar then marched to Prayag (Allahabad) and on to Benares, 
which was plundered because the people were rash enough to 
dose their gates He proceeded to Jaunpur, and so, eroding the river, 
to Kara, U is evident that Akbar’s resentment was excited by the 
repeated and continued rebellions of Khan Zaman, and that he was 
not in the mood to show much mercy to the rebels. 

One man. Muhammad Mirak of Mashhad, a special confidant 
of Klein Zaman, was tortured For five successive days on the execution 
ground. Each day he was trussed up in a wooden frame and placed 
before one of the elephants. The elephant caught him in his trunk 
and squeezed him and the stocks and shoulder-boards, and flung him 
from one side to the other. As a dear sign for his execution had not 
been given (by the driver) the elephant played with him and treated 

him gently....At last, on account of his being a Sayyid [descendant 

of She Prophet], and on the intercession of courtiers, lie was granted 
his life.' Abu-I. Fazl relates this horrid barbarity without a word of 
censure. 

The fiefs of Khan Zaman were bestowed on Khan Khanan 
(Munim Khan), On July 18, 1567, the court arrived at Agra, Another 
rebel force under Si bandar or Iskandar Khan was expelled from Oudh, 
AKBAR'S DESIGNS ON CHttOR 

In September 1567 Akbar resolved on the most famous and 
tragically interesting of his martial enterprises, the siege and capture 
of Chi tor (Chcetore). which deserves narration in exceptional detail. 
The Muhammadan historians speak of one attack only, but the local 
annalists affirm that Akbar had previously made an unsuccessful 
attempt, which was repulsed by‘the masculine courage of the Rana's 
concubine queen, who headed the sallies into the heart of the Mogul 
camp, and on one occasion to the emperor's head-quarters. The 
imbecile Rana proclaimed that he owed his deliverance to her; when 
the chiefs, indignant at this imputation on their courage, conspired 
and pul her to death. 1 * 

It does not appear when that attempt was made, and it is difficult 
to find a place for it in Abud Fad's chronology, but there is also diffi¬ 
culty m believing the alleged fact to be an invention, Akbar probably 
found a special motive for his hostility in the knowledge that the Rana 
had bestowed hospitality on Baz Bahadur, the fugitive king of Malwa 
and on an insubordinate chief of Narwar, Abu-I Fazl tells a story that 
Sakai Singh, a son of the Rana. was in attendance on Akbar in camp 
al Dholpur, when the king remarked to him in a jesting manner that 
though most of the landholders and great men of India had paid their 
respects yet the Rana had not done so t and that therefore he proposed 
to march against him and punish him'. The proud Rajpm prince 
failing to be amused by such jests in the mouth of the master of many 
legions, fled to his home, and gave the alarm to his father. Akbar 
resented the departure of the prince without leave, and resolved 
definitely to humble the pride of the proudest chief in Rajasthan, the 
acknowledged head of the Rajput chivalry. So 'the Sfiahinshah's 
wrathwas stirred up r and jest became earnest'. His ‘innate dignity’, 

L T<mJ t Atmah, l, 260. 
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we are told, ‘demanded Thai lie should proceed in person to chastise 
the Rami', while the task of suppressing the rebellion or the Mirais 
in Malwa was left to the imperial officers, 1 2 Although the anecdote 
may be accepted as true, it is superfluous to seek for special pretexts 
or provocations to explain the attack on Chitor Akbar, being deter* 
mined to become undisputed master of all Northern India, could 
not brook the independence of a chief who was "proud of his sleep 
mountains and strong castles and turned away the head of obedience 
from the sublime court'. No Ran a of Mcwar, to use the old name of 
the Chitor territory, has ever abased himidr by giving a daughter of 
his house to Mogul embraces, as fellow chieftains jn most of the other 
states were eager to do. No monarch could feel himself secure in 
the sovereignly of Upper India until he had obtained possession of 
Chitor and Ranlhambhor, the two principal fortresses in the domains 
of the Tree Rajput chiefs, Mirlha (Mcrla) had been already won, and 
the 'world-conquering genius" of Akbar demanded that he should 
also hold the two greater strongholds. 

DESCRIPTION OF CHITOR 

The fortified hill or Chitor is an isolated mass of rock rising 
Steeply from the plain, three miles and a quarter Jong and some 
i twelve hundred yards wide in the centre. 1 The circumference at 
the base is more than eight miles, and the height nowhere exceeds 
I four or fi ve h u nd red feet. A smal 1 e r hill call ed Chkori st and s opposi te 
the eastern face and offers facilities to assailants which have been 
utilized more than once. In Akbar's time the city with its palaces, 
houses, and markets was on the summit within the fortifications, and 
the buildings below' formed merely an outer bazaar. At the present 
day the lower town has about 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants, and the 
ancient city lies almost W'holly desolate. Its more complete desola¬ 
tion a century ago is recorded in touching language by Tod, who visit¬ 
ed the place in February 1821 ; 

‘With the wrecks of ages around me. 1 abandoned myself to con¬ 
templation. 1 gazed until the sun’s last beam fell upon “the ringlet 
of Chcctore",* illuminating its grey and grief-worn aspect, like a lam¬ 
bent gleam lighting up the face of sorrow. Who could look on this 
lonely, this majestic column, which tells in language more easy of 
interpretstion than the tablets within, of 

"deeds which should not pass away, 

And names that must not wither,” 
and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ^ But in vain l dipped 
mv pen to record my thoughts in language: for, wherever the eye fell, 
it filled the mind with images of the past, and ideas rushed too lumul- 
luously to be recorded- In this mood I continued for some time, 
gazing listlessly, until the shades of evening gradually enshrouded the 

1. A. ,V„ ii, 4 41, 462. Most of the space between those pages is occupied 
by i tiresome ode, composed by Abu-1 Fazi's elder brother Faizi, who w» ml re¬ 
duced ai court about this time, when he was a young man of twenty or ttarcabou^ 

2. The spelling Chitaur (Sanskrit Chiif&piira) is the more correct, but Chilor 
is retained as represent Eng ibe current pronunciation. 

It. The 'tower of victory*. 
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temples, columns, and palaces; and as I folded up my paper till the 
morrow, the words of the prophetic bard of Israel came forcibly to « 
my recollection “How doth the city sit solitary that was full of 
people 1 how is she become as a widow ! she, that was great among 
the nations, and princess among the provinces, how is she become 
tributary !" n 

The principal approach to the fortress-city was from the south¬ 
east angle of the lower town by a road which ran for nearly a mile to 
the upper gate, with a slope of about one in fifteen. The way then 
formed two zigzag bends, in the course of which stood seven gates, of 
which the uppermost is called Ram Pol, a large and handsome portal 
arched in the Hindu manner. The Ram Pol is on the west. Minor 
gaits, approached by other paths, are the Suraj Pol on the cast and the 
Lokhota Bari on the north. The summit of the rock slopes inwards 
on all sides, so that innumerable tanks were easily formed, and a water- • 
supply practically unlimited was assured. The city included many 
magnificent monuments and buildings, the most notable being the 
two great towers—the Jain Kirtti Stamhh, or ‘pillar of fame*, dating 
from the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the Jai Stambh, or 'pillar 
of victory*, erected between 1442 and 1449 by Rana Kumbha to comme¬ 
morate his success over the allied armies of the Sultans of Malwa 
and Gujrat,* 


THE RANAS 


The Rnnas of Me war, whose 'abode of regality* was the sacred 
fortress of Chi lor, the chiefcsl in honour among the cities of Hindustan, 
are universally recognized and for ages have been acknowledged as 
the heads of the Rajput clans. Their dynasty, the most ancient royal 
house of importance in India, has ruled Mcwar, with merely temporary 
interruptions, since the early part of the eighth century to the present 
day, a period of twelve hundred years. Official legend traces the 
ancestry or the Rana back to the epic hero Rama and thence to the 
Sun himself. Sober history accepts as a fact the statement that the 
Rana’s ancestor Bappa fBapa or Bashpa) wrested Chitor from the 
Mon Clan in or about a.d. 728. Guhila (Guhadatta. &e.) a more 
remote ancestor, who lived about a,d. 600, gave the name Guhilot 
or ‘sons of Guhila'. to the ruling clan of Mewar. The name Sisodia' 
applied to the royal section of that clan, is derived from a v illagc in the 
territory. Guhila was a S r agar Brahman from Vamagar (Vadnagar 
Anandapura),* a town of Gujarat now included in the Baroda State' 
Modern research gives good reason for believing that he was of 
foreign lineage and belonged to one or other of the Central Asian tribes 
which entered India in the sixth century and were closely related to the 


1. Lam. j. 1. 

2. Fora curious sketch of Chitor by an English gunner In AurarE 7 cb T s service 
see Fryer. A Sew Account, Ac, ed.Crooke, HakTuyi Sec.. ]$I5, plain facing p. 170, 

T .. 3 ' l f We ? te ™ India the cerebral letter, written and pronounced in Northern 
India os r, « wntien and pronounced d by educated Hindus. The Muhammadans 
and lower class Hindus m the west. Professor Rawlinson tells me, follow the northern 
*ay of writing and pronunciation. The variation in spelling is sometimes confusing 
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Mers of Gujarat and the Rajas of ValabhL Mcwar traditions rightly 
preserve the memory of the connexion between the Ranas and Valibhi, 
but the further claim that the rulers of Me war also have in their ve.ns 
the blood of the Persian King Anushirwan (Nushirwan or Khusm I), 
the famous rival and enemy of Justinian, is more dubious. 

The reader may be puzzled by the assertion that the ancestor 
of the head of the Rajput dans was a Brahman. The Fact, however, 
seems to have been established and finds its explanation in the occur¬ 
rence of a change in occupation made by Guhila. His descendants, 
when they took up the business of kingship, were reckoned as members 
of the Rajput or SCshalriyn group of castes* to which all rulers were 
supposed to belong. 

The annals of Mcwar, as recorded with sympathetic enthusiasm 
by Tod. are full of romantic stories of heroic deeds performed and 
extremes! sufferings endured by the men and women alike of the Guilder 
and other dans. Few members of the Sisodia royal house ever forgot 
for a moment the obligations imposed upon them by their noble 
ancestry. Almost without an exception, they upheld, even to death, 
the honour of their race* It was the ill fate of Mcwar to be cursed with 
a craven prince at the critical moment when India was ruled by the 
ablest, and perhaps the most ambitious, sovereign who has ever 
swayed her sceptre. 1 * * 

RANA UDAI SINGH 

The ambitious designs of the Mogul were facilitated by the 
unkingly weakness of Ran a Udai Singh, the unworthy son of a noble 
sire. When Rana Sanga, the gallant opponent of Babur, died in a.d. 
1529, the year before Baburs decease* the throne of Chitor w r as occupied 
in succession by three princes, two of whom were legitimate sons of 
Sanga, and the third a bastard relative. Udat Singh, the posthumous 
child of Rana Sanga, was saved from destruction in his infancy by the 
heroic fidelity of a nurse who sacrificed her own offspring in his stead, 
and after years of concealment he was enthroned by the nobles of the 
State in the seat of the bastard, who was allowed to depart to the Deccan* 
and became the progenitor of the Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur, famous 
in later history. Those events happened in the Sam vat year 1597 
(a.d. 1541-2) shortly before Akhar's birth. Udai Singh. Tod tells us r 
+ had not one quality of a sovereign; and wanting martial virtue, the 
common heritage of his race, he was destitute of alT. The historian 
of the Rajputs justly exclaims that 4 well had it been for Mcwar had 
the poniard fulfilled its intention, and had the annals never recorded 
the name of Udai Singh in the catalogue of her princes*. Udai Singh 
shamelessly abandoned the post of honour and hid himself in distant 
forests. Some time before the siege he had formed in the valley 
of the Girwo a lake which was called after his name. He now built 


1. See EJU, a 3rd ed. + pp. 407-15. 4L9: and Straiten, Cfctor awl the Ata*ur 
Famtfy ¥ published anonymously at Allahabad in 1681. Detailed proof pf the Brah- 

niiiji descent of the Ranss and of the meaning of the term BmbmuUhitri will be 

found in D.R. Bhandarkar'a valuable paper entitled k CiLilii3DLs* {J. ^ Proc. AJl.B r 

<N,S). vol. v. 1909, pp. 167-87). Hi* conclusions sne uiMUcre*'fiiIly diipmed by 
Pundit Mohaulal Vistinutal Pandia (ibid,, 1912, pp 63-99), 
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a small palace on an adjoining hill, around which edifices gradually 
arose and became ihe city of Udaipur, the modern capital of Me war. 
Such was the craven to whom the destinies of Chitor were en¬ 
trusted when Akbar resolved to make himself master of the historic 
fortress 


THE SIEGE 


On October 20, 1567, Akbar formed his camp, extending for ten 
miles to the north-cast of the rock, and after careful reconnaissance 
/ of the whole circumference, completed the investment in the course of 
a month, establishing many batteries at various points. The site 
of his encampment is still marked by a fine pyramidal column, built 
of blocks of compact whitish limestone, known as ‘Akbar’s lamp*, 
The structure, perfect to this day. is ‘about thirty-five feet high, each 
face being twelve feet at the base, and gradually tapering to the 
summit, where it is between three and four, and on which was placed a 
huge lamp (chiragh), that served as a beacon to the foragers, or denoted 
the imperial head-quarters.’ 1 

The principal batteries were three, namely, Akbar’s opposite 
the Lakhota gate on the north, where the mines were worked, and two 
others, of which the position is not slated. Raja Todar Mall was one 
of the officers in charge of the second. A large mortar capable of 
Throwing a ball half a maund, or forty pounds, in weight, was cast on 
the spot in Akbar’s presence. Numerous direct assaults having been 
repulsed with heavy loss, Akbar decided to proceed by a regular sap 
and mine process. The miners made their approach by a covered way 
Iwbai } so spacious that ten men could pass along if abreast, and a 
mounted elephant could be ridden through. On December 17 two 
heavily charged mines were fired, but railed to explode simultaneously. 
The storming party, rushing in impetuously at the moment when the 
first mine was fired, were blown to pieces when the second exploded a 
hlllc later. The casualties among the besiegers amounted to two 
hundred, including about a hundred men of note, one of whom was 
a Saiyid of Barha, a designation destined to play a prom idem part in 
ihe history of the eighteenth century. The besieged garrison Tost only 
abouti forty men by ihe accident, and quickly built a new wall to 
defend the breach. Akbar recognized the truth that the stronghold 
could not be taken without patience and devoted himself to pcrf«tin K 
the covered way. One day he was standing in it firing from a loophole 
when a marksman m the garrison slightly wounded an officer named 


.v Ji ch *' voL P and noic; Personal Narrate* ch 

sta'ircsL-’ 1 ' w^ 04, Tod wa$ mislakcn “ heaving that there was an rnlerior 
staircase. Merc accurate measurements are : height. 36 ft. 7 in ■ 14 ft. I in 

□ I feast 3 ft. 3 in. square at ape*. The tower is solid for 4 ft., then hollow for 20 n 
ami sohd again up to the top. The floor of the cavity or chamber H 4 f[. sou-ire and 

< 7^SJ?v t5 Ti adm,t hght * • The about a mife to itt KE, 

or JVjgin, a Small village representing a town oHiigh antiquity about six mil« « 

Akhar tiSuinp ii h Kl , Th ' buil J* i 9« P°« ibl > he very anriem, although used 
?/ ** alleged by local traditions (Kavi Raj Shvamal Das ‘Artioilirir* - > 

Pad£?l ln J 4 SB ’ ff 1 ** *L M P 75, Plate ^V), Sbtbg 

lad^r gave access to the chamber and to the summit. The origiral punwse of the 
budding ji uncertain. See 4.SJt., vot. vj. pp. 196, 308. purpose or the 
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Jalfll Khan who wa$ in attendance. All hough Akbar could not sec 
the marksman, he Sired at his musket, and it was ascertained subseq¬ 
uently that Ismail* the captain of Ehe sharps [looters, had fallen a victim 
to the royal shot. Another day, when at the Chiton battery T Akbar 
narrowly escaped being killed by a large cannon ball which destroyed 
twenty of his men. 

At last the sabat was completed under the supervision of Raja 
Todar Mall and Kasim Khan, the head of the works and admiralty 
departments, who had built the Agra fort. For two nights and one 
day, while the work was being completed* Akbar stayed in quarters on 
the top of the sabat and the workers took neither sleep nor food. 
The strength of both sides was exh a Listed/ 

On Tuesday* February 23, 1568* Akbar noticed at the breach a 
personage wearing a chief’s cuirass who was busy directing the defence. 
Without knowing who the chief might be, Akbar aimed at hint with 
his well-tried musket San gram. When the man did not come back* 
the besiegers concluded that he must have been killed. Less than an 
hour later reports were brought in that the defences were deserted and 
that fire [rad broken out in several places in the fort. Raja Bhagwart 
Das. being familiar with the customs of his country, knew' the meaning 
of the lire, and explained that it must be the jauhar l that awful rite al¬ 
ready described as having been performed at Chauragarh. 

FALL OF THE FORTRESS 

Early in the morning the facts were ascertained. The chief 
whom Akbar’s shot had killed proved to be Jalmall Rather of Ikdnor, 
w ho had taken command of (lie fortress when Udai Singh T his coward¬ 
ly sovereign* had deserted it. 1 A$ usual in India the fall of the com¬ 
mander decided the fate of she garrison. Shortly before Jaimall was 
killed a gallant deed was performed by the ladies of the young chieftain 
Patta, whose name is always linked by tradition with that of Jaimall. 
The incident h best described in the glowing words of Tod : 

'When Sal umbra [alias Sahidas] fell at the gale of the sun, the 
command devolved on Patta of Katlwa. He was only sixteen. 1 His 
father had fallen in the last shock, and his mother had survived but to 
rear this the sole heir of their house. Like the Spartan mother of 
old + she commanded him to put on the '"saffron robe”, and to die for 
Chi tor; but surpassing the Grecian dame, she illustrated her precept 
by example; and lest any soft “compunctious visiting*' 1 for one dearer 
than herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa, she armed the young bride 
with u lance, with her descended the rock, and the defenders of Chi tor 
saw her fall, lighting by the side of her Amazonian mother. When 
their wives and daughters performed such deeds, the Rajputs became 
reckless of life/ 

Patta himself fell later. At dawn on the morning after th ejauhar 


]. JaimilS U said to haw been previously id command at Mirtha. 

L Sir-mon points out that Pate a must have been more than st*lcen years of 
age, ik$ he teft two sons, ami had already taken an active part in the defence of MirtM. 
Hi$ name is spdt variously, someltmes assuming the Muuhnan form of 'Fateh - 
Bernier calls him A Polta\ which may he a misprint. 
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Akbar rode into the fortress, mounted on an elephant, and attended 
by many other elephants and several thousand men. 

*His Majesty related that he had come near the temple of Gobind 
Syatn when an elephant-driver trampled a man under his elephant. 
The driver said that he did not know the man's name, but that he appear¬ 
ed to be one of the leaders, and that a large number of men had fought 
round him with sacrifice of their lives. At last it came out that it was 
Fata who had been trampled to death. At the time he was produced, 
there was a breath of life in him, but he shortly afterwards died,* 

THE ‘JAliHAR’; MASSACRES AND DESTRUCTION 

The jauhar sacrifice completed before the final capture of the 
fortress was on a large scale, although far smaller than on previous 
occasions, if the traditional numbers can be believed. The fires were 
kindled in three distinct places, belonging respectively to members of 
the Sisodia, Rathor, and Chauhun clans. Nine queens, five princesses, 
their daughters, as well as two infant sons, and all the chieftain’s 
families who happened not to be away on their estates perished cither 
in the flames or in the assault. Abu-1 Fazl estimates that three hundred 
women were burnt. During the course of the following morning, 
when Akbar made his entry, eight thousand Rajputs, vowed to death, 
sold their lives as dearly as possible and perished to a man. 1 2 

Akbar, exasperated by the obstinate resistance offered to his 
arms, treated the garrison and town with merciless severity. The 
eight thousand Rajput soldiers who formed the regular garrison having 
been zealously helped during the siege by 40.000 peasants, the emperor 
ordered a general massacre, which resulted in the death of 30,000. 
Many, however, were spared and made prisoners. 

The operations of the defence had been greatly aided by the 
skill of a body of a thousand expert marksmen from Kalpi who had 
done much execution among the besiegers and had imperilled the life 
of Akbar. He was accordingly eager to destroy those men and was 
much annoyed to find that they had escaped by means of a clever 
stratagem. They passed themselves off as royal troops, and so marched 
out taking with them their wives and children, who were represented 
to be prisoners. 

The wrath of the conqueror fell upon what Tod calls the ‘symbols 
of regality* as well as upon the persons of the vanquished. The gales 
of the fortress were taken off their hinges and removed to Agra,* The 
nakkaras, or huge kettle-drums, eight or len feel in diameter, the rever¬ 
berations of which had been wont to proclaim ‘for miles around the 
entrance and exit of her princes’, as well as the massive candelabra 
from the shrine of the ’Great Mother*, who had girt Bappa Rawal 
with the sword by which Chi tor was won, were also taken aw ay. There 
is no good evidence that Akbar did serious structural damage to the 
buildings. The statement made by Tod in one place that the emperor’s 
proceedings were marked by ‘th: most illiterate atrocity*, inasmuch as 

1. Interesting reproductions of pictures from tlic Akharnama at South Kensing¬ 
ton, representing various scenes fit the siege of Chilor. are given in April 1915, 

No, 130, 

2, This fact is confirmed by Tieftenitiakr fed. Bernoulli! (IT9J), p, 331). 
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he defaced every monument that had been spared by the earlier con- 
<3ueror.s T Alain! din Khitji and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, apparently 
ts untmc, and certainly is inconsistent with the allegation elsewhere 
made by him that only one building had escaped the wrath of Abm-d 

din. 1 

-THE SI'S OF THE SLAUGHTER OF CHITOR* 

The fall of the fortress of Chitor, sanctified by the memory of 
eight centuries of heroic deed and heart-rending tragedies, wounded 
deeply the Rajput soul. The place became accursed, and to this day 
no successor of Udai Singh would dare to set foot within the limits of 
the once sacred stronghold of his ancestors. The "$in of the slaughter 
of Chitor\ like the 'curse of Cromwell* in Ireland, has become prover¬ 
bial, and the memory of it is kept alive, or was so kept a hundred years 
ago, by a curious custom. It is said that Akbar estimated the total 
of the Rajput dead by collecting and weighing the "Brahmanlczd cords' 
i jatieo or r amr), which it is the privilege and obligation of high caste 
me Ft to wear.* The recorded amount was 74 i mans of about eight 
pounds each. 

‘To eternise the memory of this disaster, the numerals 741 
arc fifak or accursed* Marked on the banker’s letter in Rajasthan it 
is the strongest of seals, for ’The sin of the slaughter of Chitor” is 
thereby invoked on all who violate a letter under the safeguard of this 
mysterious number/ 

The note shows that the traditional explanation of the figures 
probably is imaginary,* 

1- Tod’s abuse of Akbar fa in ch, * of the Atmals of kfrwar y y«L I, p. 262 m 
When writing chat parage the author evidently Jor&ol his eirlter statement (ibid., 
ch. vi, p r 216) that Alan-d din 'committed every act of barbarity and wanton dilapi¬ 
dation which a bigoted Ttsil could ^g£cst fc overthrowing the temples and other 
monuments os' art', and sparing only the *palace of Shim and the fair Padmini’. 
Again <p. 220. he observes that the Iain tower was the only building left entire by 
\lau-d din in 1J03. The same author (eh. i\, p. 249) describes in detail eIio storm 
by Bahadur Shah, in hk nolc^p. 262) he accidcntady confound] Bahadur Shah with 
the Inter king, Ba* B.t had ur, alias BayaigiL According to the MiralA Sikamfari 
(tr. Bayley, Gujarnr i I836), p. 372), in J533 Baltidur Shah had merely imissted the 
fortress ‘receded the promised tribute, and removed hfa camp one m:sn:h from 
Chitor\ Later Ip. 383) the same author stares that Bahadur accomptLshcd the con¬ 
quest of Chitor, but no derails are given. That occasion would seem to he the one 
described by Tod. 

2. Tod (i. 263) appositely cites the similar action of Hannibal. 

When the Carthaginian gained the battle of Cannae, he measured h:s success 
by the bushels of rings taken from the fingers of the equestrian Romans who fell 
id than memorabFc field. 1 'Ad fidem deinde Um laetarum renum elfundt in vestibule* 
cnriac Lussii amtulos aurcos, uui tanlus acervus fuit, ut metkntibusi difnidhnn super 
rre* mndios explcssc sint quldam auaorcv Fama lentiit, quae propbr vero est T 
baud plus fuivsc medio* (Livy, xsiii, 12}. 

3. The Rajputana bankers* use of 74 J as protection for their letters h merely 

a modification of the ordinary use of the figures 74}^ meaning apparently $ 4, ns 
explained by Sir H.\L Elliot : 10 

"There is also a very remarkable use of seventy-four in epistolary correspon¬ 
dence. It is an almost universal practice in India to write this number on the out- 
.ridc onetters; it being intended to convey the meaning that nobody fa lo read the 
Tetter but the person to whom it is addressed. The practice was originally Hindu, 
but has been adopted by the Mu$al marts. There is nothing like an intelligible 
account of its origin and object, but it is a curious fact that, when correctly written* 
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THE LATEd HISTORY OF CH1TOR , 

The recreant Rani Udai Singh di«J at Gogunda in ihe Aravallt 
hills four years after the storm of the fortress which he should have 
defended in person. His valiant successor. Rana Partap Singh, waged 
a lone war with Akbar. and gradually recovered much of Mcwar. 
But Chi tor remained desolate, Jahangir forbade the reparr ofthe 
fortifications, and when his prohibition was disregarded in !653 
(a.h. 1064) Shahjahan caused the demolition of the portion which had 
been restored, On March 4. 1680. Aurangzcb visited the place and post* 
cd a garrison in it. He destroyed sixty-three temples in the town, and 
in various ways did the Rana all the harm that he could do. Among 
other things he broke to pieces the statues of the Ranas which were 
collected in a palace, 1 When Father Tleffenthaler examined the rums 
in 1744 or 1745. the area on the summit was covered with dense forest, 
full of tigers and other wild beasts, whose society was shared by a 
few fearless hermits. A colony of less adventurous holy men lived at 
the base of the rock. T he break-up of l he Mogul cm pi re iu the second 
half of the eighteenth century naturally involved the restoration 
of the hill and town to their lawful sovereign, the Rana. In recent 
times the lower town has developed and has now about 7,000 or 8,000 
inhabitants, ft is the head-quarters of a district in the Udaipur State. 
The railway station, a junction for the Udaipur-Chitor and Rajputana- 
Malwa railways, is about two miles to the west of the town, 

PARTIAL AMENDS FOR THE *£lN OF CHTTOR’ 

Justice to the memory of Akbar requires that before the subject 
Chitor is quitted a quotation should be made from Tod which qualifies 
his stern and partially erroneous censure on Akbar for the severities 
inflicted on the Fortress and its garrison, as previously cited. 

^ ‘Akbar was the real founder of the empire of the Moguls, the 
first successful conqueror of Rajput independence; to this end his 
virtues were powerful auxiliaries, as by his skill in the analysis of the 
mind and its readiest stimulant to action, he was enabled to gild the 
chains with which he bound them. To these they became familiarised 
by habit, especially when the throne exerted its power in acts gratifying 
to national vanity or even in ministering to the more ignoble passions, 

it represents an integral number or seventy-four [as if of rupees} and a fractional 
number of ten [as if of aonas] ' thus ^Y|f={tqui valent to Rs. 74, annas 10]. 
These additional stroke* bsin| now considered, except by wdJ-cduca'cd men, merely 

ornamental we find it frequently written II^Vu. The Mu&lIhulhs usually write 

the seven Hour with two strokes across, or after, ihc number, with the addition of 
she words bo disarm* pwith others*'] which makes it assume ihe fomr 

of an imprecation. May not. then, after all. this freventy-foiir and ten have been 
originally intended to convey a mystic symbol of Chanrasi [jctf p 34]?" (EJUol, 
S^piMOUai Glossary, etL Beanies {I m) t vol. ii, p. nX The number E4 (7* 12) 
is one of the Hindu sacred or favourite numbers, with an astrological significance. 
Rajputs, especially the Agnikula section of foreign origin, show a special preference 
for &4 (ibid, p, 77), 

I. Irvine, Storla do Mogor, vol. |j r pp. 240-2. In other books the date or 
Aurangzeb's visit is stated erroneously, Irv ine settled some points in the chronology 
of Aurartgzeb's reign in a paper entitled ‘The Emperor Aurangteb AlamgirM/ird 
H/jf., 191.^ pp. 69-35). 
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But generation* of the martial races w ere cut off by hi* sword, and lustres 
rolled away ere his conquests were sufficiently confirmed to permit him to 
exercise the beneficence of his nature, and obtain by the universal acc¬ 
laim of the conquered, the proud epithet of Jqgat-Guru. or '‘{purdJan 
of mankind". He was long ranked with Shihabu-d din, Alau-d dm, 
and other instruments of destruction, and with every just claim; and. 
like these, he constructed nmimbar \sdJ, "pulpit" or "reading desk"] 
for the Koran from the altars of Eklinga. Yet he finally succeeded in 
healing the wounds his ambition had inflicted, and received from mil¬ 
lions that meed of praise which no other of his race ever obtained.' 

THE DELHI ELEPHANT STATUES 

One of the ‘acts gratifying to national vanity* which helped to 
heal the wounds of the Rajput heart was the erection of fine statues 
in honour of Jaimall and Patta, the defenders of Chitor* Early in the 
reign of Aurangzeb, the French travellers, Bernier in 1663, and do 
Thevenot, three years later, saw apparently the same images still 
standing at the principal entrance to the fortress^palace of new Delhi, 
or Shahjahanabad. where they had been set up by Shahjahan, who 
began work on the fort in 1638. Some time after the passing of the 
travellers named, those statues were broken up by order of Aurangseb 
as beina idolatrous* The task of describing Delhi in detail was left 
to Benuer by his friend de Thevenot, who merely stales that he saw 
'two elephants at the entry', which carry two warriors’* 1 2 3 Bernier’s 
fuller account is as follows : 

‘The entrance of the fortress presents nothing remarkable except 
two large elephants of stone, placed at either side of one of the princi¬ 
pal gates. On one of the elephants is seated the statue of Jaimall, 
the renowned Raja of Chitor; on thcothcr is the statue of Patta his 
brother. These are the brave heroes, who, with their still braver 
mother, immortalised their names by the extraordinary resistance 
which they opposed to the celebrated Akbar; who defended the towns 
besieged by that great Emperor with unshaken resolution; and who, 
at length reduced to extremity, devoted themselves to their country, 
and chose rather to perish with their mother in sallies against the 
enemy than submit to an insolent invader. It is ow'ing to this extra¬ 
ordinary devotion on their part, that their enemies have thought them 
deserving of the statues here erected to their memory, These two 
large elephants, mounted by the two heroes, have an air of grandeur, 
and inspire me with an awe and respect which 1 cannot describe,'* 

Bernier does not state by whose order the Delhi statues were 


1* AiiHuli nf Xftwar. eh. s, vol. i. p, 219. Tn this quotation from Tod, as in 
others, the author's eccentric presentation of name and oriental words h« been 
changed for the more correct Forms. EJdinga. a mani Testation of Siva or Mahadev-u, 
Is the patron deity of the Rnrtas, who are regarded as his ill n fl.it. or vicegerents. The 
temple of Ekiingu, built of white marble, is siluated in a dedtc about SOI miEes north 
of Udaipur, and is richly endowed (ch, six, vol. i, p, 410). Guru means 'preceptor, 
not ‘guardian', 

2. English Iransl., ]6$7, pan iit. p, 42* 

3. Bern»er, JIwWj in ifu Meant Empire, cJ. Constable, and V,A. Smith, 
1 ’>14, p. 256. The traveller, who spells the names ■Jentci 1 and ‘Polta 1 , was mistaken 
in supposing the heroes to be brothers. 
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erected, but St is difficult to believe that they were not identical with 
those erected earlier at Agra in honour of the same heroes. President 
van den Breeds, writing in 1629 or 1930, slates that statues of J aim all 
and Pat la mounted on elephants were executed by command of Akbar 
and set up at cadi side of the gate, presumably the main entrance, 
of the fort at Agra. That author believed ihc elephants and their 
riders to have been carved simultaneously, but the Delhi elephants 
certainly were executed in black marble and the riders in sandstone. 
The style, too, of the riders’ effigies is thought to be later than, and 
different from, that of the animals. It is possible, therefore, that the 
black elephant images may have been ancient works, which stood at 
the 'elephant gate’ of some other captured fortress. Akbar may have 
utilized a pair of ancient elephant statues and caused the newly carv¬ 
ed sandstone effigies of the heroes to be mounted upon them. When 
Rana A mar Singh and his son Karan submitted to Jahangir, the emperor 
was so pleased that he imitated his father's example, and 'caused full- 
sized figures of the Rana and his son Karan to be carved out of marble,* 
The statues, apparently mounted (tarkih), were executed rapidly at 
Ajmer while the emperor was staying therein 1616. and were transported 
to Agra, where they were erected in the palace garden under the audience 
window. 1 Agra thus possessed two pairs of statues of Chi tor heroes, 
namely Jaimali with Paita, and Amur Singh with Karan, * It seems to 
me almost certain that Shahjahan, when building New Delhi, removed 
the statues of Jaimali and Paita from Agra. | cannot believe that those 
chiefs were commemorated by distinct effigies at both Agra and Delhi. 

The galbm resistance offered and the ‘inflexible magnani¬ 
mity’ displayed bv Rana Pralap Singh for many years were believed by 
Tod to have ultimately touched the heart of Akbar, and to have induced 
him to refrain from disturbing the repose of his brave rival for a con¬ 
siderable time before the death of the Rana, which occurred eight 
years before the decease of Akbar, During those eight years Rana 
A mar Singh (‘Umra* or Tod) was equally free from molestation. But 
that charming hypothesis is baseless. The evidence of both Muslim 
and Jesuit historians proves incontestably that Akbar to the end of 
his life was eager to destroy the Rana, and was held back from doing 
so only by the refusal of his son and great officers to undertake 
an effective campaign in the wilds of Me war. Akbar’s action in erecting 
memorials of his opponents apparently must have been taken at some 
time late in his reign, when he had definitely abandoned Islam, and 
regulated his life in most respects according to Hindu dharnta, or rules 
of conduct. 1 


!. Jahangir, R.B (1909), i. 332. The marble statues ordered by Jahangir 
cannot be identitied with the sandstone statues at Delhi. . 

« No trace survives of the Anar and Karan images. 

3. The guide-books to Delhi and Agra and the current histories give utterly 
erroneous accounts of the Delhi elephants. Their true story, so far as ascertained 
in 1911, will be found in H.F.A., p. 426. But at that date t was not acquainted with 
the passage from President van den Broctkc, which is : 'Ingens ea victoria fuit, in 
cuius memoriam rex duos clephantos. ct Tzimcl Path an uni, aliutnquc ex ipsius 
duel bus alien uuidemes. sculpt curavit, el portae arc is Agreosis utrimquc addi* 
Or in kngiiih : ‘That was a great victory, as a memorial of which the king arranged 
for the carving of two elephants, with Tzimel Pathan seated on one. and another of 
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The fact that Mogul emperors on two distinct occasion paid 
Chieftains of Chitor the unprecedented compliment 
in honour of their stout resistance to the Mogul J*!rfri,!?SSnrs 
testimony to the depth of lilt respect excited in the minds of the v ctors 
by the glorious heroism of Jaimall and Pa it a arid )he ga an j. _ * 

of Amur Singh and Karan- It is pleasant to be able to close the 
iradical story of the sacred Rajput fortress with the narration of inci¬ 
dents so much to the credit of both the contending parties. 

AKBAR'S VOW , 

At the commcncimciit of ihe siege of Chitor Akbarba ^ 
thai. in the event of success, he would go on foot to the shrmL 
Khwaja Muimi-d din Chishti at Ajmer, a distance of about a hundred 
md twenty mhe*. He started accordingly on February 28, many ol 
of Lho ladi« beginning the long writ««»• 
dance on him. But the hot winds had commenced 
pile rims reached MandaL a town about forty miles from Chitor, hey 
met messengers from the holy men of Ajmer, bearing the opportune, 
intimation That His Holiness the Khwaja had appeared in a viaon 
and advised that His Majesty and the suite had bettornAe. jgjjjb 
was disposed to examine such a welcome communication too critical^, 
so they all mounted and were carried the rest of the jWth g h™j l 
stace which was duly walked. Akbar* an excellent pedestrian him 
self, had a fancy for vowing to make such pilgrimages on foot, and some¬ 
times would start on a long walk merely for fun. 

administrative MEASURES, IMS ' "* 

In March 1568 Akbar returned to Agra. An exciting encounter 

with two tigers on the way resulted in the death* ^^fortms 
suite. The emperor’s hopes of capturing Rantbainbhor, the r °"tw> 
in Rajput ana next in importance to Chitor, had to be deferred owint 
to the necessity of sending against the troublesome Mims the army 
which had been assembled for the siege The reader Will ^member 
that in the early years of the reign Akbar s r °“ cr ^ t }' C5 s ^ 
more power than was good either for them or for the S ate. "u 
undue influence had been curtailed by the swift punishment of Adham 
Khan in May 1562. and Akbar's subsequent assertion or his royal 
authority. They still, however, held together in the Panjab and con- 
trolled that province, where they occupied numerous fiefs. The 
sovereign now felt himself strong enough to put an end to the arabs- 

his commanderssealed on the other, which he hadset up 3 l « c ^ c ° r ilfjVl, 0 / 
the fort at Asr-i’ (‘Fra jmen font Histonae Indies by P. vasjden Bw ^.'nUeLJa, 
De Imptrio Mvgnt Uagolis. Elavir, 1631, 2nd irtue^p. ’5)' 7** ,™% S 
which comes down to the end or 1628, nunthavc been A jumbles 

*c asnulnoillans regni ijifoTi^ocspre^ 11 ^ ■ aulhor, v 'll ^ ^ ^ . 

and coiWprt the£m» of Jaimall and Patta Although he bchevtd 
and ri ileus to havo teen sunultaneouafr carad* his inromujsi 
mistaken about that defoil. The taeisindicatc rattier that the 
Hindu work and that the riders tn d ifferent m ateri al anrfrtyte 
of Akbar. But a difficulty in my theory of the identity or the Oell elephan-i w 
by Bernier with Akbar'* |iir «t up at An « lhat d*"** 

Agra are said not 10 fit the remains of the Delhi elephants. Father H. A 
lias flintier invati^lod tte subject 
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lions designs of the Alka Khali, as the foster-relatives were called 
collect!vclv. He summoned all of l hem lo court, and required them to 
surrender their Panjab fiefs, receiving others in exchange. An excep¬ 
tion was made in favour of Miraa Adz Koka (often referred to by his 
title of Khan-i-Azam), the son of Adham Khan's victim. Shamsu-d 
din and Jiji Anaga. The Mirza was allowed to retain Debalpur, 1 
while the other members of the Aik a Khail had to move to Rohilkhand 
or elsewhere. The government of the Panjab was entrusted to Husain 
Kuli Khan {alias Khan Julian). The arrangements made were sub¬ 
mitted to quietly. Akbar’s growing interest in good administration 
was further shown by his appointment as finance minister of a com¬ 
petent officer named Shihabu-d din Ahmad Khan, who w as embarrass¬ 
ed in the work of reform by the fact that officials ‘who did not embezzle 
much were few*. The new minister, however, was able to check mal¬ 
practices, alt hough he could not suppress (hem completely. 

SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF RANTHAMBHOR 

By the end of the year Akbar was able to raise an army for the 
siege of Ranthamhhor, the stronghold of the Hara section of the 
Chau Iran dan in Kujputana. The siege was opened in February 1569. 
in due form, with sabats, or covered ways, and all the other appliances 
of the military science of the time. 11 threatened to be a long business, 
but after a month came to an unexpected end by the surrender of 
Surjun Kara, the commandant. The methods by which the surrender 
was obtained, which do not appear clearly from the Muhammadan 
accounts, arc revealed fully by the Annals of Buntfi (Boondw), the Hara 
capital. The story is So remarkable, and throw's so much light upon 
Akbar** Rajput jtoltcy. that it is worth while to transcribe at consider¬ 
able length Tod's condensed version of the Armais, as follows : 

■R.'inthamhhor was an early object of Akbar's attention, who 
besieged it in person. He had been some lime before its impregn¬ 
able walls without the hope of its surrender, when BhagwandaS of 
Amber and his son.thc more calibrated Raja Map, who had not only 
tendered their allegiance to Akbar, hut allied themselves to him by 
marriage, determined to use their influence to make Surjan Hara 
faithless to his pledge—“to hold the castle as a fief of Chitor”. 2 That 
courtesy, which is never laid aside among belligerent Rajputs, obtained 
Raja Man access to the castle, and the emperor accompanied him in 
the guise of a mace-bcarar. While conversing, an uncle of the Rao 
recognized the emperor, and with that sudden impulse which arises 
from respect, took the mace from his hand and placed Akbar on the 
“cushion 1 * of the governor of the castle. Akbar's presence of mind did 
not forsake him, and he said, “Well, Rao Surjan, what ts to be done?*’ 


1. Now in the Montgomery District. The oldest form of the name is Deobal- 
pur. Dipjtpur is a corrupt Persian for™, 

2, Chitora situated in 24' 5Jr N. and 74 1 39' E. Ranihsmbhor (Sanskrit 
Ranasfanj}hapur&, ‘the tow n of the war-pill or 1 ) is situated in 26 s 2' N. a nd 76'26' E,, 
and is now in the SE. comer or the Jaipur State, a few miles from the Bunch border, 
and about 140 miles no rtk-cast front Chit or. A good summary of Bundi history will 
be found in l-C. (.1908), $. v. For pictures from the Akfvmama at S, Kensington 
representing incidents during the siege of Ranihambtior see JJ.A,, April 191S, No, 
130, 
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v,hic h fffth* £g. "SVigU 

fi3W5 fe> 

of Amber N^pur], % ‘ ^ hi r of ft nii( }, should be exempted from 

IThe terms were] CO Oat Uw gimis l0 the 

that custom, degrading to a ^ JP I., , ij.,,* nr nnl!-lax fJT that the 
tlieir wives or female relatives to 'fcjp 

SsSS-a^ 

a Hindu leader, (8) iSial . " . YvirehcadV 19) ihnl they should 

capital as lar as the Lai Ua^wwta ^ [ujdah\ or entering the 

BBSSSS^s^l^i 

SEOfML OF THE SOHRENDER , j__, 

•s' Thrit detailed story seems to me to be worthy of credi - _ . 

K^iiSju J^givl a command in Gondwana. 

2aSpubk service there, was appointed governor of the Benares 

Province, including the fof 1 ™ 5 °F of Benares and by his 

mandcr of 2,000’. He‘resided at his government or Benares, ana o> 

_ . _ _ _.--—^ . . -i i / A inf \ 


I» 


ch. X 1 > 


"FoiTexplajiation of the Nauroza scandal *e Tod, i. =73 

According to Aby-i Fwl, the Ran performed the iifdakiA, N. t u, 494, 495). 
A. txviii, voi. it, p. 494. 
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picty t wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindus at 
Urge, whose religion through him was respected. Owing to the 
prude nee of Jus administration and the vigilance of his police, the most 
perfect security in person and properly was established throughout 
" province. He beautified and ornamented the city, especially that 
quartet where he resided, and eighty-four edifices, for various public 
purposes, and twenty baths, were constructed under his auspices, 71 

to r .I'll , su PP° rt to AkSar in the expedition 

to Gujarat, which will be described presently, as well as in the Deccan 
war towards the close of the reign. 

SURRENDER OF KALANJAR 

f9 r j_ re 5 s l °^ 1 ^ a ^ n i ar * n Bundelkhand, now in thu 
^ defied Shcr Shah and cost him hts life. 

thcchieni-h^hL 111 p0Ss ^ 5SI0 ^i )f Ramchand of Bhatha or Riwa. 
Tho C h surrendered Tansen, the musician, to A k bar's demand. 

K* on * hc emperor’s behalf by Majnun Khan 

k ^ 1 C ,^ -^ wvestedi- The Raja* making a virtue of ncccssiiv 

.uhniCcd irresistible pewer, Abu-I FazI 
with his accustomed turgid rhetoric : surrcnocr 

resoun^dTn the SXrfrt,?? C T UrCS ° f Chitor and ^thambhor 
i. ___ ■ m ™ haughty ones, every one whose eves \md 

stswssn 

sasjBuasjrfc5E«SsS3 

* or ‘KS; 

Raja a jagir near Allahabad, ^ 10 August l5 ^, and 8»vc the 

submit securedAkLir's^filitafnr'on''v* aSt - ° f [h ? ® reat fortresses to 

1* Tod, voL ii. p B 3g4. 

ously calls Rawh^a’ bjTo™ BewefId »e«none- 

naiws w written in the Persian character TlL L™. th? V J* 15 U> misread 

1»). SeexTvouS^SSftWittfh’flfc 
Jfflfl. 4to. 1S30-, vd|. i,p73l6- BtioJ cd 1711 tt3n ’ of Hind*. 

</.B, ,.v. 'Kalarjaf‘1, n, ,pcli lns KydS?®*®* 
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directed to the subjugation of Gujarat, various events of a peaceful 
nature demand attention. 


AKBAR'S CHILDREN 

A*;bar, although he had married early and often, was still child¬ 
less, several children who had been bom to him having died in infancy. 
He earnestly desired, to be Messed with a son, and was assiduous in 
his prayers at the shrines of famous Muslim saints at Delhi, Ajmer, and 
elsewhere. He made a point of performing every year a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Shaikh Muimi-d din Chishli at Ajmer, and main¬ 
tained the practice until 1579, when he made his last visit. 1 2 3 Shaikh 
Salim, also a Chishli, a reputed holy mail who lived at Sikri. twenty- 
three miles to the west of Agra, among the rocks close to the battle¬ 
field where Babur had routed the host of Rana Sanga, shared in the 
imperial devotion, and ventured to recognize its fervour by assuring 
his sovereign that his prayers would be fulfilled.* At the beginning of 
1569 the heart of Akbar was gladdened by the net vs that his earliest 
Hindu consort, the daughter of Raja Bihar Mall of Amber, was with 
child, and that he might hope for the first of the three sons whom Shaikh 
Salim had promised. Akbar, being resolved to make sure so far as 
possible of the utmost benefit obtainable from the saint's orisons, sent 
the expectant lady to the Shaikh's humble dwelling at Sikri, in order 
that she might be confined while there. On August 30,1569. the boy 
so ardently desired saw the light and received the name of Salim, in 
acknowledgement of his father's faith in the efficacy of the holy man's 
prayers. In November the royal nursery was enriched by the arrival 
of a daughter, to whom the name of Khartum Sultan was given. Ort 
June 8. in the following year, 1570. a concubine bore to Akbar a son 
who was named Murad and nicknamed Pahari because born among the 
Fathpur hills (pahar). In order to complete the story of Akbar's 
family it may be stated here that his third son, Daniyal ('Dunk!’), 
was bom of a concubine on September 10, 1572, at Ajmer, in the house 
of Shaikh Daniyal, one of the holy personages whom Akbar had so 
often visited’ There were at least two other daughters besides the 
first-born namely, Shukru-n nisa Begum, who, like the elder sister, 
Khan am, was allowed to marry, and Aram Bano Begum, who died 


1. Rajib (7th month'! a. h. 987 (Badaoni. ii, 280), . , , 

2. Fer biography of Shaikh Salim see Badnoni, lr> Haig, vol, eii t fasc, I. 

I&99, pp. 18-27. (Fasc, 3 ha* appeared since.) He was descended from the siinW 
Shaikh Farid'i'Shahrpnj 1 who lived in the thirteenth century. He iwcc travelled 
from India, once by land and once by sen. to the holy places, and performed the aclua 
pilgrimage at Mecca tmnly4wo times. He was called the 'holy man oflndia .ana 
lived with ft rent amterity, but was not a celibate. He died tn 157 S (a.h* 979), ibe 
age of 95 I Linar years; about 92 solar years. Father MovKserrals pves htm a pa 
character, describing him as a man + qui per summam stullstimti pro sancto cohtur,. 
Cum homo fueril omnibus Agafenonjjil scelerihus cirque contaminates \ iCom- 

mentariiix, p. 642). The words 'stained with all the wickedness and dagraceiu con¬ 
duct of Muhammadans* probably imply an accusation of addiction to unnatoraJ 
vice, Tlie plate recalls pictures of St. Jerome and the lion. 

3. On (hr night oflimiada I (5th mouth). 979. the 119ih day of 

Which began on May 26. IS7L The corresponding date, consequently. w Sepicmwr 
11 tJah-i ngir, R.B.. i. 34). Beale erroneously states Hint Daniyal was the son o 
daughter of Raja Bihar MnU Kachhwaha. 
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unmarried in the reign of Jahangir (Salim)- The daughters apparently 
took no part in affairs of state and are rarely mentioned, ine 
three sons attained mature age, 

Akhar, in pursuance of a vow, started on January 20, mr 
Ajmer, to return thanks for the birth of his children. He honestly 
walked the sixteen stages, covering an average distance of about four¬ 
teen miles a day, 

VARIOUS EVENTS 

/" From Ajmer he went to Delhi, where, in April 1570* he inspected 
the newly-built mausoleum of his father, erected under the pious 
superintendence of Haji Begam, and at her expense, She had arrang¬ 
ed for the work before she started on her pilgrimage, and it took eight 
or nine years to complete. The architect was Mink Mirza Ghiyas> 
Badaoni justly praises the ‘magnificent proportions' of the building. 
Its position in The history of I ndo-Muhammadan art will be considered 
in a later chapter. 

While on the way to Agra Akhar several times amused himself 
hunting deer by moonlight. Dccr-hunting by torchlight was a subject 
touch favoured by the skilled painters of a dale slightly later. 

In Seplember of the same year (1570) Afcbar returned to Ajmer, 
and with the assistance of able architects, arranged for the enlargement 
of the fort and the erection of many handsome buildings for the 
accommodation or the sovereign and court. The works were com¬ 
pleted in three years. Improvements were effected also at the ancient 
town of Nagaur in Rajptuana, where a fountain with seventeen jets, 
dating from Akbar's time, may still be seen. 1 

The emperor continued hi* policy of making Hindu alliances 
by marrying princesses from Bikaner and Jaisalmcr, the two leading 
principalities of the Rnjpulana desert. 

He indulged his love of novel kinds or sport by hunting wild 
asses for the first time, and succeeded in shooting sixteen during a 
single day's arduous hunting* in which lie covered a distance of more 
than thirty miles. 4 

About the same time lie had the satisfaction of receiving the 
submission of R di Bahadur* the fugitive king of Malwa p who was 
content !o accept office as a “commander of 1,000“ in the imperial 
service, 4 

Akbar then marched into the Punjab, and visited more saints* 

shrines. 

In August 1571 he came back to Sikri, where he took up his 
quarters in the Shaikhs residence, and made himself quite at home. 
During this year an embassy from Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, the power- 

1. Badaoni. \i f 135. The visit took p]aee near the dose of a,w. 977 (June 
16, 1569 —June 4, 3 570; + and in the fifteenth regnaj yean which began on March 11* 
J570. The date consequently fell* between March II and June 4. 

2 . *Jt. 

3. One of the Akbarntmut pictures at S. Kensington represents Uie emperor In 
the desert s overcome by ihirsh 

4. The grad at ions of office in Akbar** service w ill he explained in da. xill 
This is the earliest mention of a particular rank in Akbar + s reign, biU Humayun* 
about 1539, had appointed Raja Bihar Mall to he a 'commander of J*ODQi\ 
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ful ruler of Turan or Transoxiana, was received with due honour. 

V \THFU R-SIKRt 

Akbar resolved at this time to press on his scheme for convert¬ 
ing the obscure village of Sikri into a great city. His 
some of them. Tor doing so may be stated m the wrfrof AbuJ Tad_ 
‘Inasmuch us his exalted sons [Salim and Mand] 
their birth in Sikri and the God-knowing spirit of Shaikh Sah® had 
taken possession thereof, his holy heart desired to give outward splend¬ 
our to this spot which possessed spiritual grandeur. Now that his 
standards had arrived at this place, his former design was pressed 
forward, and an order was issued that the “E™*"!**?*^ 
should erect lofty buildings for the use or the Shahinshah. 

A wall of masonry was built round the town, but never com¬ 
pleted, and dwellings of all classes were constructed, as well as school- 
baths. and other public institutions, the indispensable gardens not being 
neglected. The emperor, after the conquest of Gujarat, gave it the 
name of Fathabad (Hown of victory’}, which was soon exchanged in 

both popular and official use for the synonymous bathpur ; *Tne 
language of Abu-1 Fad in the passage quoted might be understood to 
mean that Akbar did not begin his extensive programme oi building 
at Fathpur-Sikri until 1571, but that is not the fuel. The design ha^ 
been formed in his mind and his buildings had actually been begun 
in 1569 They continued to be constructed for fourteen or lit teen 
years’ Salim,'the old saint, had settled among the rocks and wild 
beasts as a hermit in a.b. 1537-8 (a.h. 944>. and in the year following 
had constructed a monastery and school house. The local workmen 
engaged in the extraction and dressing of the excellent redl sandstone 
which abounds in the legality had built at the 

of the holy man. and adjoining his dwelling, a small mosque, wh ch 
siil! ixists,' and is known as the Stone-cutters Mosque^ The build- 
mg, being some thirty years older than any other structure ai Foihf ur 
Sikri, is of considerable interest as a landmark in the history of lndo- 

Muhammadan architecture. 4 . * 

Akbar’s acquaintance with Shaikh Salim seems not to have begun 
until a year or so before the birth of Prince Salim The 
the saint’s promise induced the emperor at once to to leave 

unlucky Aera and to establish his capital at Sirti, wdnch he regarded 
;l , ‘a place lucky for him’. Akbar. we must remember, was .quite a* 
superstitious as most of his contemporaries in spue 3 ri “ 

The building miscalled Jodh Bafs Mahal! and designated a so, 
with better reason, as the Jahangiri Mahal!, which is the lar^ost of 
the residential palaces, is one or the earliest of Akbar s edifices. 
probably was occupied by the mother of Prince Sahm (lah gJ J- 

I A! underrate (p. 562) was informed that the buildings at Agra were supposed 

* f wf*<*- *<*-• 

i do t*_H know any instance of ihc actual us* of t ht form FilUiatNU). 

y, jchnogir LR.EU i* 2* ...... 

4, £. W. Smith, Faihpur-Stfri, part iv, di, hi. 

5. Jbid., part ii p ch. iu 
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The great mosque, purporting to be a "duplicate of the holy 
place* at Mecca, has a chronogram inscription recording its com¬ 
pletion in a.h. 979 (May 1571-May 1572}, 1 

THE RLtLAND DARWAZA 

The immense poriaL known as the Bui and Darwaza, or Lofty 
Gateway, which far exceeds in dimensions the other gateways of the 
mosque] was finished a few years later, in 1575-6 (a h* 983), and in all 
probability was designed on a scale of exceptional magnificence in order 
to serve as a memorial of the conquest of Gujarat in 1573, It is usually 
believed to have been creeled m a.IX 1601-2 (A,1L 1010)+ because that 
is the date of an inicrcslsng inscription on it recording Akbafs trium¬ 
phant return from the Deccan war. But the gateway cannot possibly 
date from that year, when Akbar was no longer a Muslim. He was 
then more disposed to destroy mosques than to build them. He had 
ceased to reside at Fathpur-Stfcri in 1585, when he went north, where 
he remained for thirteen years. In 1601 he merely paid a flying visit 
to hb former capital, and made use or an existing monument as offering 
a convenient place for the record of his recent triumph. His inscrip¬ 
tion-writer and skilled stone-cutters were in attendance in his camp 
and would have executed his orders with all speed. Fathpur-Sikri 
was deserted and ruinous in 1604+ except so far as a few of Akhaf s 
buildings were concerned> and it must have been far advanced in 
decay in 16QL At that date the emperor could not have thought of 
erecting there a costly building on the scale of the Bui and Darwaza* 

ROYAL OCCUPATION OF FATHPL R, 1MW 

It will be convenient to give in this place a summary history 
of Akbar's palace city, and to quote the only description of it by u 
conicmporary traveller. From 1569* the year of Prince Salirtfs birth, 
to 1585, w hen Akbar was obliged to go north in order to take over the 
Kabul province and guard against an Uzheg invasion, Fathptir-SirM 
w as the ordinary and principal residence of the court, Akbar quitted 
it finally in the autumn of 1585+ and never lived there again. The 
water-supply of the place was naturally defective. Akbar had reme¬ 
died the deficiency by constructing to the north of the ridge a great 
artificial take, measuring about six miles long by two broad, which 
supplied an elaborate system of water-works, traces of which still 
exist. The bursting of the dam of the lake in 1582, although it injur¬ 
ed the amenities of the town, did not render it uninhabitable, h 
continued to be the residence of the court for three years longer. We 
are fortunate in possessing a description of it by an English traveller 
w ho was there in September 1585, just before /Akbar left the place for 

L Ibid., part iv, pp. J. 4. 

2. For Tull description and illustration see E. W. Smith. Fathpur-Sikri. pan 
iv, eh. iL The corrected date is given in A S. Pr&gresi Rep r * N. Circle. J905-&, p. 34. 
on the authority of a chronogram of unknown origin, printed by Beak in Mlfiaku-i 
tmvwikh (Cawnpore, 1367, p, 181). Thai chronogram in itself is of little authority, 
hut it may be accepted as correct, because the a.h. JO 10 date for the budding is im¬ 
possible, and the memorable conquest of Gujarat offer* a suitable occasion for the 
erection of such a noble iriumplial arch. Jerome Xaviers letter of September 1604 
proves that Fathpur-Sikri was then ruinous. 
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■ever, save for the (lying visit in May 1601, mentioned above. Ralph 
Fitch, the traveller referred to, was not a good observer or writer. 
His meagre notes leave much to be desired, and liis remark that the 
houses and streets of Fathpur were not so fair os those of Agra strikes 
the modern reader as curious, But the observation, no doubt, was 
perfectly true. Filch compared the two towns, not the palaces, and 
he may have seen very little of the Fathpur palace buildings which now 
attract the tourist, who docs not trouble himself about the obscure 
ruins of the business streets, Fiteh was barely in time, The with¬ 
drawal of the court in August, just before his departure at the end ot 
September, must have left the place desolate and almost empty. 

This is his account, such as it is: 


DESCRIPTION BY RALPH FITCH, SEPT. 1S55 

'Agra is a very great cittc, and populous, built with stone, having 
faire and large streets, with a fairs river running by it, which fa lah 
into the gulfc of Bengal a. It hath a faire castle and a strong, wnh a 
very faire ditch. Here bee many Moores and Gentiles, the 
called Zalabdim [Jutalu-d din] Echebar t the people for the most 

part call him The great Mogor. 1 . . . , 

‘From thence wee went for Fate pore, which is the place where 
the king kept his court. The towne is greater than A^a, but the 
houses and streets be not so fame. Here dwell many pcopL both 

Moores and Gentiles. 1 , , 

‘The king hath in Agra and Fatepore asthey do« crtdibly repefft 
1.000 elephants, ihirtie thousand horses 1,400 lame Deere, taicon 
cubincs; such store of Ounces,* Tigers, Buftles, Cocks ■ ’ 

that is very strange to see, 

'He keepeth a great court, which they call DcnccaB. 

‘Agra and Fatepore are two very great cities, e'lhcr of dim miwh 
greatc r than London a nd very populous. J Be tw «n Agra an ■ • P 

are n miles [sdL kos-H miles], and all the vvayis a market of virtual 
& other things, as full as though a man were stiH in a to wave, and so 
many people as if a man were in a market. . „_j 

‘They have many fine cartes, many of them' ™rved JJg 
gilded with gold, with two w hecks, which be draw vn ‘jj 1 . ... 

Hvils about the bigness of our great dogs in England, and they will 
runne with any horse, and earic two or three men inone ol thes - • ■ 

they arc covered with silke or very fine cloth, and be um. j p _ 
Cochcs be in England. Hither is great resort of mawtonts rrom m 
si a and out of India, and very much merchandise of silke and cloth, 

t, The Portuguese so catted hint, but I doubt if his own People c vet. 

2. MuhSZK and Hindus. Sec ihe e«d article on Mogul, Moe°r. 

-r\d connected ttirm in Vuk and Burwif. Giots&y- . ™ Himalayan 

3. The + oi 4 rtcc’ properly mean* Fttis vttdu, the ■ P j iyhaiit 

toAs. Hut Filch probably meant the ‘clwctah’, or hununs leopard, F J 

cr CyiHiclnruj, 

t\oti of Fisthpur-Sskri may have been about JJO r 00Q tn J5&S, 
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and of precious stones, both Rubies, Diamants. and Pearlcs. The 
king is apparelled in a while Cable, made like a shirt lied with strings 
on the one side. 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 and a little cloth on his head coloured oftentimes with 
red or yellow. None come into his house but hts eunuches which keepc 
bis women. 

‘Here in Fatepore we staied all three untill the 28. of September 
1585, and then Master John Ncwberie took his journie toward the 
cilie of Lahore, determining from thence to goe for Persia and then for 
Aleppo or Constantinople, whether hec could get soonest passage unto, 
and directed me to goe for Bengal a and for Pegu, and did promise me, 
if it pleased God. to meeie me in Bengali within two yecres with a 
ship pc out of England, I left William Leades the jeweller in service 
with the Ring Zdabdim Eehcbar in Fateporc, who did cntcrlainc him 
very well, and gave him an house and five slaves, an horse, and every 
day sixe S.S. [shillings] in money, 1 

'1 went from Agra to Satagsim in Bcngala/ in ihe companie of 
one hundred and fourscore boats laden with Salt, Opium. Hinge/ 
Lead, Carpets, and divers other commodities down the river Jcmcfia/* 

LATER HISTORY OF THE TOWN 

Akbaris proximate successors never resided at Fathpur, but 
Muhammad Shah (1719-48) occupied it for a short time* The town, 
which is now situated near the western end of the old city, and has 
about 7,000 inhabitants, was never wholly abandoned. Several 
mosques and other buildings erected by private persons about a.d. 1700 
date from the latter part of the reign of Aumngzcb.' 1 

EXPEDITION FOR THE CONQUEST OF GUJARAT 

^ The reduction of the four fortresses—M in ha, Chi tor. Rant ham- 
bhor, and KaSunjar—having secured the control of the imperial govern¬ 
ment over the provinces of Hindostaii, Akbar was in a position to 
proceed in the extension of his dominions to the sea on both sides. 
His first move was towards the we$t f Lbc conquest of Bengal beilie 
reserved for a later effort. 

Gujarat, the extensive region lying between Malwa and the 
Arabian Sea, had been occupied for a Lime by Humayuru and might 
therefore be regarded ns a lost province of the empire which it was a 
duty to recover. Moreover, the country was at that time without a 
settled government* being divided into seven warring principalities, 
over which the nominal king* MuzaBkr Shah IJL a prince of doubtful 
legitimacy* exercised Hide authority. Such a condition of affairs 
seemed almost to demand the interposition of a power capable of 


. * \ is more often spelt tiibaya** aisd U defined as ‘a surcoaE or lonij 

tutuc of mm [b (Yule and BurndJ, Gtoszurv, $. v, Cabaya), * 

2. Neither Nowbery por Loedes was ever beard of again. Fitch arrived 
sdfd y in Lo-nden on April 21* L59J r JHls diEn are in "old style 1 , 

3. Saigaon, cJoic Eo Hoogbly EHugJi}, and ihcn the chief river port of Bengal. 

4. Hinge s more correctly king or hingu assafoetida, much esteemed in In dia 
a 3 condiment. See Yule and BurnclL v. Time. 

5. Filch, pp, 97-100. 

4 XC. (im s.v. 

7. Horowitz p. S4 t Nos. 644-6. 
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enforcing order. Akbar, in fact, was actually invited by one of the 
iocal princelings named ltimad Khan to put an end to the prevailing 
anarchy, 1 2 3 Even if those special reasons for intervention, had not 
existed, the attractions of the province itself were quite sufficient to 
tempt Akbar. The possession of numerous ports and the resulting 
extensive maritime commerce made Gujarat the richest kingdom in 
India. Ahmadabad, the capital, was justly reputed to be one of the 
finest cities in the world, while the manufacture of salt, cloth, pit per, 
and other commodities flourished in many localities. A sovereign, 
consumed as Akbar was by the lust of conquest and the ambition 
of empire, could not possibly allow such a delectable land on his 
frontier to continue in the enjoyment of unfettered independence. 

Having made up his mind, therefore, to annex Gujarat, he march¬ 
ed out of Fathpur-Sikri on July 4. 1572, hunting, as usual, on the way. 
At Phalodi. between Ajmer and Nagpur, he received the joyful news of 
the birth of his third son, Prince Daniyal. In September the court 
halted at Nagaur* 

FIRST GUJARAT CAMPAIGN—BATTLE OF SARNAL 

Although the armed opposition to the invasion did not promise 
to be extremely formidable, due military precautions were taken. 
Special arrangements were made to prevent any risk of interference 
from the side or Manvar (Jodhpur) and a strong advance guard of 
10,000 horse was sent forward under the command of the Khun-i- 
Kalan (Mir Muhammad Khan Atka). 1 The arrival of the invaders 
at Sirohi, a town famous for the excellence of its sword-blades find 
arrow-shafts, and the head-quartets of the Deora sect or the Chauhan 
dan. excited the fanatical hostility of a band of a hundred and fifty 
Rajputs, who deliberately sacrificed their lives in a futile attempt at 
resistance. In November 1572. when Akbar approached Ahmadabad, 
Muza (far Shah, the fugitive king, was found hiding in a cornfield and 
brought in. He duty made his submission and was granted a small 
allowance. Certain camp-followers having insolently plundered his 
effects, Akbar set an example of stern justice by ordering the offenders 
to be trampled to death by elephants. 

The emperor then made an excursion to Cambay in order to view 
the sea for the first time. He took a short sail on the waters, but, 
unluckily, the impression made on him by the sight and experience 
lias not been recorded. While at Cambay he received the Portuguese 
merchants who came to pay their respects, and he thus made acquain¬ 
tance with their nation. 

He appointed the Khan-i-Azam iMirza Aziz Koka), his favourite 
foster-brother, to be governor of the newly-annexed province as far 
as the river Mahi, and was engaged in other administrative measures 
when he heard that Ibrahim Husain Mirza had murdered a person of 
distinction named Rustam Khan, and was meditating further misdeeds. 


L. Bomba? Gazetteer (1896), vdL E, part i. p, 264. 

2. Volume ij of Mr, BcveriJ^c'i translation of ihe Akbtmxtmah dose* Erie 
historical narrative at this point {p r 544). The rest of the volume is occupied with 
jutobiOfniphioil mutter about the author. 

3. For his biogmphy see Bloch man n, AUi w vof. i, p. 322* No. J6- 
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The emperor^ + wrath kindled' at the news* so that he resolved to 
postpone all other business; until he had in person inflicted condign 
punishment on the presumptuous Mirza, who had taken advantage of 
Akbar's absence on the trip to Cambay. Surat, the wealthy port at 
the mouth of the Tapti, was the chief stronghold of the Minas, and 
consequently the objective of the campaign, but the immediate purpose 
was to meet and defeat Ibrahim Husain, Akbar, who was then near 
Baroda, insisted on pursuing his rebellious relative with quite a small 
force, at the head of which he rode off When he came near the ford 
on the Mahi. he learned that the enemy* much superior in number, 
was holding Samal, a small town on the other side of the river, five 
miles to the east of Thasra, 1 He refused to listen to advisers who 
counselled delay in order to await reinforcements, and urged the 
advantages of a night attack, Akbar replied that he considered an 
attack in the dark dishonourable* and expressed his resolve to Gszht 
at once, although the men whh him did not exceed two hundred * 
Supported by Man Singh of Amber, his adoptive father, Bhagwan Das, 
and sundry brave Muslim nobles, Akbar forded the river and scrambl¬ 
ed up the steep bank to the water-gate of SarnaL 

Meantime* the Mira had gone out from the other side of the 
town in order to find space on which to deploy his superior force. The 
town, as is usual in Gujarat, was approached by narrow lanes fenced 
with prickly-pcar cactus, the most unsuitable ground possible for 
cavalry. Akbar's party became entangled in the obstacles, and Bhupat, 
the brother of Bhagwan Das, was slain. Bhugwan Dus himself rode 
with his sovereign, and when three men from the enemy's ranks attack- 
cd them the Raja disabled one with a spear-thrust, while Akbar success¬ 
fully defended himself against the other two. The Mirza's followers 
Red when the rest of the royal party came up, and Akbar remained 
master of the field. Darkness prevented pursuit, and the victors had 
]P *P™ Samal. Akbar returned to his comp on December 

All his men who had fought so valiantly were liberally rewarded, 
and Raja Bhagwan Das was honoured by the grant of a banner and 
kef tie-drums, never before bestowed on a Hindu. 

SlLOt OF SLRAT 


f Raja Todar Mali was sent to report on the strength of the Surat 
defences. When he returned with an encouraging report, Akbar. on 

V2U"r of r^ mbcr * “«*»«* from Barodo. On January U 
l™ 1 nc approached Surat, and presently began regular siege opera¬ 
tions. While the siege was in progress, according to the court chroni¬ 
cler s version, certain Portuguese from Goa* who had arrived with 
the in ten Mon of assisting the defence* come to the conclusion that 

^Vr" ,?fi. Vcr ^ 5C ? DC * °^ er ^btefs have been puzzled about ihc position. 
73 HCV f i l ™l ?5.! V5 tc !, shl= Of Thasra tin about 22" 50' ™ Jat. 
73 JO E. lout}# a wcJ E-known srsial town In the K a i ra Dr^irict marked nn ih* 

Department (JUvistd Um of,Antiquarian Hr main i Bombay 

>""«• ™' <• » '■ -■ w. «V=& 

the mJw acCOrdtr,s 10 Firi5h,a: 200 “KO^itig to Abu-1 Fazl; 100 according lo 
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Akbaris force was irresistible, and that it would be more prudent to 
conciliate him. They accordingly assumed the attitude of friendly 
envoys, offered presents, and were graciously received. But the truth 
is that Akbar* having reason so fear an attack by a Portuguese naval 
squadron, was glad to come to terms with the Viceroy, Dom Antonio 
; de Noronha. Akbar first sent an envoy * artd the Viceroy, having 
heard hi$ proposals, sent hack with him Antonio Cabral* who Con¬ 
cluded peace to the satisfaction of both parties. 1 The acquaintance 
with the Portuguese nation begun at Cambay was thus extended, and 
Akbar was able to gratify his insatiable curiosity by many Inquiries 
about the wonders of Portugal and the manners and customs of Europe/ 
Friendly relations with the foreigners had for Slim the practical advan¬ 
tage that they enabled him to secure a safe conduct for the Mecca pil¬ 
grims, which was dependent on the goodwill of the Portuguese, The 
Mogul emperors never showed any aptitude for maritime affairs or 
possessed a fleet worth mentioning, their coasts and the neighbour¬ 
ing seas were thus at the mercy of the Portugucse 1 w ho felt no scruples 
about the manner in which they exercised their power. In those days 
Akbar took a lively interest in the Mecca pilgrimage, and was ready to 
spend money freely in helping the pilgrims. 

The siege of Surat was terminated in about a month and a half 
by capitulation (February 26 + 1573). The commandant, Hamzaban, 
formcriy in the service of Humayun* w as granted his life, but was bar¬ 
barously punished by the excision of his tongue, w hich he was alleged 
to have used indiscreetly. 

.4 DRUNKEN FREAK 

A queer story related by Abu-I Fazl describes an incident which 
happened at or near Sural. One night, we arc told, there was a 
select drinking-party, and the talk turned upon the disregard for life 
shown by the heroes of Himdostan. It was said that two Rajput 
rivals would run from opposite sides against ihe points of a double- 
headed spear, or two spears, held by third parties, so that the points 
w'ould transfix both of the rivals and come out at their backs. Akbar, 
who could not pretend to have a rival, announced, to the horror of his 
fellow revellers, that he would fight his sword. He fixed the hilt into 
the wall* and was about to transit himself by rushing against the point, 
when Raja Man Singh ‘with the foot of fidelity" kicked down the sword, 
and in doing so cut his sovereign's hand. Akbar promptly knocked 
down Man Singh and squeezed him hard. Saiyid Muzaffar, one of 
the merry party, was obliged to go so far as to twist Akbaris injured 
linger, in order to make him loosen his hotd on she throat oT Man Singh, 
whom he would have choked hi his rage. The opportune wrench 
opened Akbaris wound h but that soon healed. Akbar must have been 
shockingly drunk. lie appears to have had the good sense not to 
resent the rough measures by which his friends saved him from himself, 

L Hosien, queuing authorities, in J. & Proc. A.S.3. 1912* p. 2\7 ». See tdso 
Bamhay Gazetteer (189$), vol, j r part i F p. 265. Dam Anson ta de Nononha h | he 11th 
I Viceroy, was in office from September 6, 1571 to December 9,1571 1 Fonseca, Sketch 
I ef the City of Goa, I87B, p, 90), 
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and it is wonderful that two historians should have had the candour to 
record the scandalous affair. 1 

AK BAR’S tNTEMPEKANCE 

Although the uncritical panegyrists of Akbar make no mention 
of his drunken bouts, and his published sayings include phrases con¬ 
demnatory of excess in wine ? it is certain that for many years he kept 
up the family tradition and often drank more than he could carry. 
Jahangir naively remarks at the opening of his authentic Memoirs : 

'After my birth they gave me the name of Sultan Salim s but I 
never heard my father, whether in his cups or in his sober moments* 
call me Muhammad Salim or Sultan Salim, but always Shaikhu Baba/ 

The phrase clearly implies that the writer's ‘revered Father* 
was not seldom 'in his cupi/. The Jesuit testimony concerning the 
experience of the first mission under Aqua viva in 1582 proves, beyond 
possibility of doubt, that at that time, some nine years after the fait 
of Surat, Akbar habitually drank hard. The good Father had boldly 
dared to reprove the emperor sharply for his licentious relations with 
women, Akbar, instead of resenting the priest's audacity, blushiugly 
excused himself* and even sought to subdue the flesh by fasting for 
several days. The abstinence was not extended to include liquor, 
'He went to such excess in drinking that the merit of fasting was lost 
in the demerit of inebriation 1 .* Sometimes Akbar seemed to forget 
Padre Ridolfo altogether, allowing long intervals to elapse without 
summoning him. 

‘Even if he did invite the priest to say something about God. 
he had hardly begun before Akbar fell asleep, the reason being that 
he made too much use, sometimes of arrack, an extremely heady palm- 
wine, and sometimes of post* a similar preparaton of opium, diluted 
and modified by various admixtures of spiees/ a 

Akbar, as a rule, exercised strict control over his naturally violent 
temper. The occasional outbreaks of passion recorded by the historian 
may have been due in some cases to the effects of drink. His had 
example in the matter of inebriety was followed only too faithful!v 
by his three sons who attained manhood. Two of them, Murad and 
DuniyaL died from the effects of their chronic intemperance, and Salim 
1 Jahangir) never freed himself w holly from the vice, although Nurjahan, 
after her marriage with him, succeeded in keeping him in order to 
some extent, 

ETI/rn OF AEBARf FATE OF IBRAHIM HUSAIN MlftZA 



Akbar started on his return journey on April 13, 1573/ and on 
arrival at Sirohi heard the good news of the capture and death of 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza, who after his escape from the Surnal fight 
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had made his way into the Panjab, and thence to Multan, where he died, 
a wounded prisoner. His brother, Masud Husain Mirra, also was taken 
prisoner by Husain Kuli Khan, governor of the Punjab. The emperor, 
as usual, paid his devotions at the shrine in Ajmer, and arrived at 
Falhpur-Sikri on June 3. The notable persons who came out to meet 
him included Abu-1 Fad's father, Shaikh Mubarak, who made a speech 
expressing the hope that the emperor might become the spiritual as 
well a$ the temporal head of his people,* The suggestion pleased 
Akbar, who bore it in mind and acted on it six years later (157?). 

CRUEL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 

On the arrival of the emperor at his capital, Husain Knit Khan 
(Khan Jahan) waited on him with his prisoners. The eyes of Masud 
Husain Mira had been sewn up, and Akbar was credited with kind¬ 
ness because he directed them to be opened. The other prisoners, 
nearly three hundred in number, met with little mercy. They were 
brought before Akbar with the skins of asses, hogs, and dogs drawn 
over their faces. Some of them were executed wit It various ingenious 
tortures, and some were released. 1 It is disgusting to find a man like 
Akbar sanctioning such barbarities. His philosophy sometimes 
failed to curb the tendency to cruelty which he inherited from his 
Tartar ancestors. The severities practised did not finally extirpate the 
Mirza trouble, which soon broke out again in Gujarat. 

FAtJA RK TO TAKE NAGARKOT OR KANCRA 

The pursuit of the Miras had interrupted and rendered ineffective 
an expedition against the famous fortress of Nagarkot or Kangra In 
the lower Himalayan hills which Husain Kuli Khan had undertaken 
with good hopes of complete success. He had occupied the outer 
town, but the inner citadel still held out, when he was obliged to with¬ 
draw his troops to pursue the rebels. A peace was patched up, the 
Raja undertaking to pay tribute and acknowledge formally the suzerain¬ 
ty of Akbar. The caputre of the stronghold was deferred until 1620, 
when it capitulated to the officers of Jahangir, who was much pleased 
at winning a conquest which had eluded his father's grasp." 



f Akbar had come home under the impression that the subjugation 
of Gujarat svas complete, and that the arrangements made for the 
administration of the province would work smoothly. But he was 
soon disillusioned. Reports were received from the governor that a 
fresh insurrection had broken out, under the leadership of Muhammad 
Husain, one of the irrepressible Miras, and a chief named lkhtiyaru-1 
Mulk. The governor admitted in his dispatch that the rebels were loo 
strong for him, and Akbar without hesitation resolved to proceed 
in person to suppress the insurrection. He was not. however, in a 
position to move without preparation. His army, which was little 
more than a loosely organized militia, had been exhausted by the pre- 

t. A. M.iii, 55. 

2. Badiom, jj, ]6j; Tabakot, in E. A .D,, v, 339, 

3, Jahangir, R. 4 0,, ii, 1*3-6, 223; A. t Y„ Hi, 52. 
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vious campaign, and the equipment at the disposal of the nobles 
responsible for furnishing contingents was worn out. It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to equip the fresh expedition from imperial funds, 
\khar opened wide the doors of his treasury and provided the requis¬ 
ite ca sh withou t sli nt. He saw to everything wiih his own teen eyes. 
One of his historians observes that, ‘although he had full trust and hope 
of heavenly assistance, he neglected no material means of success. 

In other words, he acted on the Cromwellian maxim of trusting in God 

and beeping his power dry, , . . . _ 

‘He frequently said', we arc told, ‘that although he was exerting 
himself in the organization and dispatch of the army, no one would be 
ready sooner than himself to take his part in the work. 


AKBAR’S WONDERFUL EXPEDITION 

The young sovereign, then in his thirty-first year, and in the 
fullest enjoyment of his powers, bodily and mentally, was as good as his 
word, On August IX 1573 (24 Rabi II, A.H. 981), he was ready, and 
rode out from his capital attended by a small suite, mounted on swift 
sheetmcls. He travelled fifiy miles through the stifling heat without 
drawing rein, and proceeded each day with equal speed, riding some¬ 
times on a horse and sometimes in a light cart. So travelling he rushed 
across Rajputarta, until in the course of nine clear days, or eleven 
duvs all told, he found himself in the outskirts of Alimadabad, distant 
nearly six hundred miles by the road used. His route lay through 
Ajmer, Jalor. Disa (Deesa), and Pa tan or Anhilwarn, the ancient 
cap-ial of Gujarat. At the small town of Balisna, between Patan 
and Ahmadabud, he made a halt and review ed his tiny force * which, 
including the cavalry sent on in advance and his personal escort, did 
not exceed in all three thousand horsemen. The enemy were estimated 
to muster 20,000. He kept a bodyguard of about a hundred selected 
warriors aboui his person, and divided ihe rest into three sections 
or brigades, centre, right, and left. The command of the centre, 
the post of honour, was given to Abdurrahim Khan, a lad of sixteen, 
the son of A k bar's former regent and guardian, Bairatn Khan. The 
boy, who was with his father at the time of his murder in January 1561, 
had been rescued, brought to court, and carefully educated under the 
supervision of Akbar, who seized the earliest possible opportunity 
of gi ving him the chance of winning distinction in the field, of course, 
under the guidance of older officers. He became in due lime the 
greatest noble in the realm. 1 2 3 

1, TaMat, in E, & D„ v. 364. 

2, ’HiilisiHui’ of A.N., iii, 66, with r, l. 'Maliyana' and ’Palitana'. It must be 
H.iti^na of the 1. C. (190S),*. v„ a small town in the Patan mMa, Baroda Slate; 
and not as suggested by Beveridge, loo. cil. The positions art: Palan, 23 s 51' N., 
72- I IT E,; Bahsnu, 23 49' N., 72 15' E.; and Ahmadabad, 23 ; 2' N,, 72 a IS' e! 
Sot sketch map, 

3, Abdurrahim was born at Lahore on December J7, (556 - Safar 14, jv.h. 
964 i Beale and Blochmann). His ed ucalion was unusually I borough, Ho aequi red 
prenciciiuy in Arabic, Persian, Turki, Sanskrit, and Hindi, He is now chiefly remem¬ 
bered for his Persian version of Babur's Memoirs from the Turk! original. The 
AJ>„ iii. 69. gives an interesting list of 27 officers who rode with Akbar on his rapid 
march. It includes 15 Hindus, of whom three seem to have been pjinters, namely 
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The royal troops, when within a few miles of Ahmaiiahad, 
approached the river Sabarmaii. expecting to effect a junction wall 
the armv of the Khan-i-Azam. which failed to appear. The insurgent*, 
hearing the blast of their sovereign’s trumpets, could not believe 
their cars, and said : ‘Our scouts reported that a fortnight ago the 
emperor was at Falhpur-Sikri : how can he be here now ? Where arc 
the elephants which always travel with him ?' Whatever might be the 
explanation, the fact or Akbar’s presence could not be denied, and the 
rebels were constrained to make ready to fight for their lives. 

battle of ahmau abad, sept. 2. t$7y 

^ Ikltliyarud Mulk undertook the duty of watching the gates of 
Ahmadabnd. and preventing Klian-UAzam, the governor, from cotn- 
ing to the aid of his lord. Muhammad Husain Mint a, at the head 
of fifteen hundred fierce Moguls, was prepared to receive the royalist 
attack. A kbar, i rd tgnamly rej ect mg t he advice of cant ious counsellors 
who advised him to wait for the city garrison to come out, compelled 
hts unwilling followers to tight at once, and, with his accustomed 
impetuosity, spurred his horse into and across the river, and so 
challenged'the enemy, who replied by checking the small advanced 
guard. The emperor, perceiving the check, ’gave the word, and 
charged like a fierce tiger’. Much hard fighting hand to hand ensued, 
and at one moment Akbar was left with only two troopers by hts side. 
His horse was wounded, and a report spread that he had been killed. 
His men, when they saw that he was safe, rallied and quickly drove the 
rebels from the field, Muhammad Husain Mirza was wounded and 
taken prisoner, and the fight was won. 

An hour later Ikhtiyaru-l Mulk appeared with 5.000 men. 
hoping to reverse the defeat. But his followers were struck with 
panic so disgraceful that ‘the royal troops pulled the arrows out of the 
quivers of the fugitives, and used them against them’, Ikhtiyaru-l 
Mulk was slain by a trooper who rode htm down, and the wounded 
Mirza prisoner was decapitated by his guards, in pursuance of an order 
obtained with some difficulty from Akbar by officers who urged the 
necessity of the act. The Khan-i-Azam did not come up until all 
the fighting was over. Thus in one short, sharp tussle the back oI 
the rebellion was broken (September 2, 1573). In accordance with 
the gruesome custom of the times, a pyramid was built with the 
heads of the rebels, more than 2,000 in number, who had fallen in the 
battle. 1 Akbar slew with his own hand a prisoner named Shah Madad 
who was identified as having killed Bhupat. the brother of Bhagwan 
Das, in the Samal affair, The one remaining Mirza of importance, 
by name Shah Mirza, became a homeless wanderer, and is heard 
of no more. 

No. 5, Jajannath; No. 21, Sanwal Da*, ami No. 26, Tara ChanJ. A picture of the 
Samal fight by Samuil Das or Sonwlah b in the Clarke MS. at the S, Kensington 
Museum. No. 27, Lai Kali want, was a musician. Raja Birbal is No. 10, ana Ram 
Das Kachwhaha is No, I®. 

1. Tubokot. in E. & D,„ v, 361, Bidaoni says 'nearly I-000 heads (n. y2). 
4. K. docs not stale the number, but says iliat 1,200 dead were counted on the oeM, 
besides about 500 who perished in the neighbourhood (at. 67). 
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Akbar's return march, although not performed at the lightning 
speed of his outward progress, was accompli shed rapidly in about three 
weeks. He was back in Fathpur-Sikri within forty-three days from the 
lime he had ridden out. Considering the distances traversed p Akbar s 
second Gujarat expedition may be described safely as the quickest 
campaign on record. The victor,_ spear in hand ? rode proudly mto 
his capital, on Monday* October 5* 1573. 

SETTLEMENT OF GUJARAT 

The revenues of Gujarat not having been paid up property during 
/■the period of disturbance, it was necessary to set in order the finances 
x of i|] C province. That duty was assigned to the capable hands of Raja 
Todar Mali, who made a ‘settlement; of the land-revenue, and effected 
the measurement of the greater part of the lands in the short space of 
six months. The province, as reorganized, yielded more than five 
millions of rupees annually to the emperor’s private treasury, after 
the expenses or the administration bad been defrayed. The work so 
well begun by Raja Todar Mall wa$ continued by another revenue 
expert, Shihabu-d din Ahmad Khan, who was viceroy from 1577 
to 1583 or 15 S4. He re-o rranged the Sark ars or ad mini strati ve d ist nets, 
so that sixteen were included in the province. The conquest of 1573 
was final, although disturbances continued to occur t Gujarat remained 
under the government of imperial viceroys until 1758, when 
Ahmadabad was definitely taken by the Marathas, 1 

ADNIIMSTRATIVE REFORMS; MUZAFFAR KHAN 

About this lime (1574} Muzaffar Khan Turbati, who had been 
in Bairam Khan's service, and had become go verier of Sarangpur in 
the All mad a bad territory, was summoned to court and entrusted with 
the dudes of Vakil or prime minister. Raja Todar Mall served under 
him in the finance department. Akbar's system of administration 
may be said to have been definitely planned in 1573 and 1574, imme¬ 
diately after the conquest of Gujarat, The emperor, in concert with 
Raja Todar Mall, then ‘promulgated the branding regulation, the con¬ 
version of the imperial territories into crowm-lands, and the fixing of 
the grades of the officers of State/ 1 

The 1 3 branding regulation 7 means the adoption of a regular system 
of branding government horses in order to prevent fraud. It was 
bised on the institutions of Alau-d din Khilji and Sher Shah* 1 and 
excited the most lively opposition. 

The phrase> ‘the conversion of the imperial territories into 
crown-lands', means that the territories were not given as fiefs {fogirj) 
to nobles to be administered by them, subject merely to the supplying 

1. Mkat-Ahmadl, in Bay fey. History of Gujarat (1B3% pp. 20, 22, 20, 82, 

00, 342 dami, divided by 40, equal 5,205,008 rupee* paid to the private fisc 

i-sharifM. Full slaltsticaJ details arc jgjvcn. Sec also Bombay Gazetteer (1896), 
\o\. j, part 1. pp, 265-9, Shihabu-d din Ahmad Khan (Shihab Khan) has been 
mentioned already as having taken part in the intrigues against Bairam Khan, 
and as having been finance minister Tor a short time. Blochnunn give* his biography 
(Jut, vol. U P- 332, No. 26). 

2. 41, ili. 95, 

3. For Sher Shah see R A D, iv t 551» 
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of a fined number 0 r troops, but that they were to be administered 
directly by imperial officials, who would themselves collect the revenues. 
The ‘fining the grades of the officers of Stare means the definite csta- 
blishracnt'of the official bureaucracy of Amirs and Mansabdars which 
will be explained in a later chapter. 

These administrative reforms were distasteful to Mtizaffar 
Khan, who Tailed to carry out the imperial order* with loyalty, and 
consequently was soon removed from his high office. The revenue 
arrangements were further developed by Raja Todar Mall some years 
later. His system will te described in due course. 

The execution or the reforms above mentioned, interrupted by 
the war in Bihar, was resumed in 1575. 

1 _ Bloctwmnn gives a full life of Muzaffar Khan Turban {Ain, vol. i. p. 349, 
No. 37). 



Chapter V 


CONQUEST OF BIHAR AND BENGAL; ESTABLISHMENT Ol 
THE ‘HOUSE OF WORSHIP 9 ; AKBAR'S FIRST CONTACT 
WITH CHRISTIANITY; ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES; 
WAR IN RAJPUTANA. 


BENGAL HISTORY 

The provinces of Bengal and Bihar T which had been overrun 
by small Muhammadan armies at ihe close of the twelfth and the beginn¬ 
ing oT the thirteenth century, continued to be ruled by governors 
loosely dependent on the Sultan of Delhi, but in practice usually in¬ 
dependent, until about I MO, in the reign of Muhammad bin Tugjdak, 
when the governor openly set himself up as independent king. In 
the time ofSher Shah, Afghan chiefs held the country; Sukiman Khan, 
an Afghan of the Kirani or Karanmi clan, being then governor of 
Bihar. 1 2 In 1564 Sulaiumn occupied Gaur, the capital of the Bengal 
kings* and so founded a new and short-lived Bengal dynasty. Find¬ 
ing Gaur to be unhealthy, he moved his court to Tanda, a few miles 
to the south-west. 1 He besieged Rohtas, the only place of importance 
in Bengal or Bihar which then held out for the emperor. 3 4 When Akbar 
had sent a smalt force to relieve the fortress (1556), Sutaiman thought 
it prudent not to brave die imperial wrath. He therefore retired to 
Bengal and left the stronghold in the hands of the imperialists. 

Sulaiman found it advisable to send valuable presents from time 
to time to Akbar, and to recognize his superior authority in a ccrlain 
measure, with which the emperor was content for the moment. 

When Sulaiman died in 1572 (A.ii. 900), he is said to have been 
l much regretted by his subjects f and highly respected by all his eon- 
temporaries." 1 

His elder son, Bayazsd* who succeeded to the throne, was killed 
a Tew months later by Afghan chiefs, who substituted Daud, Sulai man's 
younger son. That prince, who ‘was a dissolute scamp, and knew 
nothing of the business of governing', 5 "forsook the prudent measures 
of his father; and, assuming all the insignia of royalty, ordered the 
Khutha to be proclaimed in his own name through all the towns of 
Bengal and Bihar, and directed the coin to be stamped wilh his own 

1. Kirani f^j‘1 jJ) in Tahakal dc. h Karoratrljxi A .A T . and Badaoni. Bloehmann 

voL i h p. I7| note) says that ihc form Karat ni also occur, 

2. Old Tarsia, or Tanra* seems to have been cut away by the ShaghaBli 
(Ganpoh and its esnet site is not ascertainable (/. <T + J90S) r 

3. ftohtas, or Rohras^rb, 24* 37 N, and 83* 55' E. h is row in the Saiar-un 
fSahasram) sub-division of the Sbahabad District in Bihar, The fortress occupies 
a plateau with a circumference of nearly 28 miles. Another Rohtas was built by 
Sher Shah in the Jihlam (Jhegum) District, Punjab. 

4. Stewart, History of Bengal (lEIi), p_ 151 r The correct year of death is 
980(iS72) + as in Badaoni (ii F 166), not 981 (1573), as in Stewart. 

5. 7ff£wA-or p in E, A D. p v, 373, 
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title, thus completely setting at defiance the authority of the emperor 

Akbar. himself in possession of immense treasure, 40,000 wefl* 

mounS ^ mOWiSSt^ 20.000 guns of variousc^™. 
3,«00 elephants, and several hundred ^ur-boats-a force ^h^h seemc-d 
to him sufficient justification for a contest with Atbar wh™ I 
proceeded to provoke by the seizure of the fort of Zanuius, , 

few years before by Khan Zaman, as a frontier post of the empire. 

AKB\R*S PREPARATIONS FOR THE CAMPAIGN 

Akbar, who was in Gujarat when he received the 
audacity, at once dispatched orders to Mi.n.m Khan. Khan Khanam 
ind the representative of the imperial power in Jaunpur, to cna.tt 
fhe nSS Munim. on reedpt of his 
assembled a powerful force and marched or Patna, 
opposed by Lodi Khan, an influential Afghan chief, jJgJ 

Daud on the throne, and now served that prince as minis l - 
Khan, who was then very old, had lost his 

skirmishing was content to cease hostilities and grant Daud entremeiy 
St terSs Neither or the principal parties was P^ Akbar 
thought that the Khan Khanan had been too casy-gomg. andi Daud 
was icalous of his minister The emperor aceotdmgy igfmSs 
Todar Mall, hb best general, to take the command m £ J g* 

over the Raja's civil duties as Diwan tempomnly to Rai Ram lws. 
Said treacherously killed his minister. Lodi Khan, and confiscated 

hiS ‘“Kim Khan, tfnng by his nus.cfs ca*,". renm* 

Patna and laid siege to the city. But he soon found the task offing 
it to be beyond his powers, and begged Akbar to come in person an 
a , ! um,ctar^or.l.Cd«mj»ieh. m=d ^ ^ »,bw * 

annual visit to Ajmer, proceeded to Agra in March J 574 ,^Lnd prepa 
a fleet of elaborately equipped boats 10 proceed down the rivers, 

SUNDRY OCCURRENCES . 

Before we enter upon the description of his doing! 
ceibneous occurrences may benoted. On ( J‘ ober tT lat J r ^ 

princes had been circumcised at Fathpur-SHtn, and a “J® r 
tutor was appointed for Prince Salim, then more than four ^J«* 
ace Haii Becam. Hutmivun’s senior widow, who lived a relirtd^ 
af Delhi, where she was building her husband s 

court in order to congratulate Akbar on his victories m *“ 

emperor was so much attached to her that many P®^P C con f 0 . JgM j 
impression that she was his mother. Even historians eticn conlouno 

lm with Hamida Baiio tkgam,* 

k Zanm^aowa small town of d«,OjMdf m r 
25'23' N. and 83 3 34 r E. Khan Zaman (.All Kith Khan) joined la me Uroct 
and was killed in June 1567* . l D^am in a,H- 

3, Biidaqni {Lowe, P- 308), when nothing £ very pdlSar 

9S9, a.o. 1JSI, describes tier as 'a second mother to 
of holinos, and purity, and virtue, and boot! works. See 
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Early in 1574 Abu-1 Fazl t whose elder brother Faid was already 
in attendance, presented himself at court, but failed to attract much 
attention, everybody being then intent on the preparations for the 
campaign in (he cast. The historian Badaoni (Abu-1 Kadir) began his 
life as a courtier at nearly Lhe same time. 

THE RI V ER VOYAGE 

On June 15* 1574* Akbar embarked Tor the river voyage. The 
arrangements made for the comfort and convenience of the emperor 
and his suite were astonishingly complete. Two large vessels were 
appropriated as the residence of Akbar himself, and were followed 
by a great Ikct conveying the high officers with equipment and baggage 
of every kind. Even "gardens, such as clever craftsmen could not make 
on land*, were constructed on some of the boats, 1 and two mighty fight¬ 
ing elephants, each accompanied by two females, were carried." 

Adequate arrangements were carefully made for the protec¬ 
tion of the capital and the conduct of the civil administration, during 
the absence of the sovereign, who was accompanied by many of his 
best officers, Hindu and Muhammadan. The names of nineteen 
given by Abu-1 Fazt include Bhagwati Das, Man Singh, BirbaJ, Shahbuz 
Khan, and Kasim Khan, the admiral or 'Mir BahrV The rainy season 
being then at its height, the voyage was necessarily adventurous, and 
many mishaps occurred. Several vessels foundered off Etawah, and 
eleven off Allahabad. After travelling for twenty-six days Akbar 
reached Benares, where he halted for three days. He then proceeded 
and anchored near Sayyidpur, where the Gumli joins the Ganges. 
On the same day the army which had marched by land arrived. The 
whole movement evidently had been thought out and executed with 
consummate skill in the face of tremendous difficulties due to the 
weather. The ladies and children were sent to Jounpur, and Akbar, 
in response to urgent entreaties from Munim Khan that he would be 
pleased to come in person with all speed to the from, advanced to 
the famous ferry* at Chaunsa or Chausa, where his father had suffered 
a severe defeat in 1539,* The army was then brought across to the 
southern bank of lhe river. 

At this time the receipt of a welcome dispatch announcing 
the capture of the strong fortress of Bhakkar (Bukkur) in Sind natural¬ 
ly was interpreted as an omen of victory in the cast. 

FULL OF FATNA AND HAJlFUJt 

Akbar continued his journey by water, and on August, % J574, 
landed in the neighbourhood of Patna. Alter taking counsel with his 
officers, and ascertaining that the besieged city rdied for the greater 
pan of its supplies on the town of Hajipur, situated on the opposite or 
northern honk of the Ganges, he decided that the capture of that place 
was a necessary preliminary to the successful accomplishmern of the 


«i The Confusion between two Consorts of Humayuix, namely, Haji alias Beiaa 
Reprn, and Hamida Bano Bepm, Maryam M&fcani', in J.R A's.. 1917, 

t. 2. ibid., m. 

. , Jn Busar subdivision of lhe Sh^habad District, Bthar, IT'S!' 

N. and 83 54* . The vilbec stands close !o the cast bank of the Kararimasa rivet 
tour mites to tht of Buxar (Batvqrj. 
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main design# The difficulties caused by the flooded state of the huge 
river, many miles in width at that season, and the strenuous resistance 
of o strong] v posted garrison were overcome, and the fort was captured 
by the gallantry of the detachment appointed by Akbar to the duly. 
The heads of the Afghan leaders killed were thrown into a boat and 
brought to Akbar* who forwarded them toDaud as a hint of the fate 
which awaited and in due course befell him. a j 

Tlic same day Akbar ascended the Panj PaharL or 'Five Hills * 
a group of extreme!v ancient artificial mounds* standing about half a 
mile to the south of the city, and thence reconnoitred the position. 1 
Daud, although he still had at his disposal 20,000 horse* a large park 
of artillery, and many elephants, came to the conclusion that he could 
not resist the imperial power, and decided on flight During the night 
he slapped out quietly by a back gate and went to Bengal- The 
garrison* which attempted to escape in the darkness, suffered heavy 
losses in the process. Akbar was eager to start at once, but was 
persuaded to wait until the morning, when he entered Patna by the 
Delhi gate. He then personally pursued the fugitives for about thirty 
JLojp or quite fifty miles, but failed to overtake them. An enormous 
amount of booty, including 265 elephants, w as taken* and the common 
people enjoyed themselves picking up purses of gold and articles of 
armour in the streams and on the banks. 

The capture of so great a city in the middle of the rainy season 
was an almost unprecedented achievement and a painful surprise to 
the Bengal prince. He had reckoned on Akbar following the good 
old Indian custom of waiting until the Dasahara festival in October 
to begin a campaign. But Akbar resembled his prototype* Alexander 
of Maccdon, in his complete disregard of adverse weather conditions, 
and so was able to win victories in defiance of the shastras and the 
reasons. 1 

PROSECUTION OF CAMPAIGN; ARRAU'S RETURN 

The question now came up for decision whether the campaign 
should be prosecuted notwithstanding the rains, or postponed until 
ilie cold season. Opinions were divided* but Akbar had no hesitation 
in deciding that delay could not be permitted. Accordingly* he 
organized an additional army of more than 20,000 men* entrusting the 
supreme command to old Mu mm Khan who was appointed governor 
of Bengal. Raja Todar Mall and other capable office^ were placed 
under his orders, Jatinpur, Benares, Chunar and certain other terri¬ 
tories were brought under the direct administration of the Crown 


1. The Pan] Pahari, or 'Five Httb\ k a group or nuns* lying half a nuk to 
the south of Faina and ihc same distance to ihe soulh-cast of K.uinranar h where the 
palace of Chandra gupla Maurya probably stood. They' extend from north lo soulti 
dboiit three furlongs, and ev idently arc the remains of solid stupes av sacred cupolas, 
either Jain or Buddh ist, They seem to dale from the time of the Nandas* before ins 
Mauryas. The s Etc has never been examined properly. Some years ago Dr* 
did damage by ill-considered and futile excavations. The TpMcal (e, & v* ***} 
is the authority for Che fact of the reconnaissance. |K _ 

2- ‘Neither winter nor difficulties hindered Alexander..» ■ h™* A h 
business of war was impossible for Alexander, if he undertook it. (Arrrarr* - 
vii* 15). 
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{Khot.vt). and officers were appointed to govern litem on behalf of 
Akbar. He resolved to return to his capital, leaving the Bengal cam¬ 
paign to be conducted by his generals. 

Late in September, while he was encamped at Khanpur in the 
jaunpur district, he received dispatches announcing the success of' 
Munim Khan. The emperor arrived at Tilth pur-Si It ri on January IS, 
1575, after seven months of strenuous travelling and campaigning. 
Ml MM KHAN'S ADVANCE INTO BENGAL 

The accounts received from the commander-in-chief showed that 
the operations ordered had been successful beyond all expectation, 
Mungir (Monjhyr), B hagai pur, Khalgaon (Col gong}, and the formid¬ 
able CfSrhi or Teliagarhi Pass were seized in succession, after only 
feeble resistance. The pass, lying between the Rajmahal Hills on the 
south and the Ganges on the north, and regarded as‘the gate of Bengal', 
was turned by a detachment sent round by a path not in ordinary use. 
Once the pass had been traversed the imperialists experienced no 
difficulty m entering Tanda, the capital of Bengal. 1 Daud retired in 
the direction of Orissa, through Satgaon. which was occupied without 
oppsition by Muhammad Koli Khan Burl ns. * 

The prospect of pursuing Daud over bad roads into the wilds 
of On*sa was so distasteful to the troops and their commanders 
that dissensions broke out, and Raja Todar Mall found it hard to 
persuade his colleagues to push on, as they were required to do by 
express written orders from Akbar. Ultimately, Munim Khan (Khan 
K ruiitan) who was old and sluggish, and had stayed behind, was cons- 
[ruined to conic to the front and press the advance under his personal 
command. A road easier than that chosen at first was made passable 
for troops. 


BATTLE OF Tt;KAROS; TREATY WITH DAUD 

The army accordingly was able to evade the obstacles prepared 
hy the enemy and to enter Orissa. On March 3, 1575, the battle decisive 
of the fate of Bengal was fought near the village of Tukuroi, now in the 
Ba laser? District, lying between Mid on pur and Jatcsar or Jdlasorc, 
The action was forced on Munim Khan, who w as compelled to engage 
before he was ready. In the early stages of the conflict the imperialist 
commander received several severe wounds and victory seemed assured 
to the Bengal army. Bui later in the day the fall of Daud's general. 
Gujtr Kbj, caused fortune to change sides and brought about the 
total defeat of Daud, who fled from the field. 

Munim Khan, following the barbarous fashion of the times 
massacred his prisoners, whose heads were sufficiently numerous to 
furnish ‘eight sky-high minarets'.» 


I. Hie pa« is now in the Sanlal IS.imh.sl> fWinas District Tanda at 

lsskt re srsa 

lii UP ° f lbC riVCr ond lhc consequent removal of the puMe 

I, A. JV4 iii, 180. 
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Shortly afterwards (April 12) Munim Khan accepted the formal 
■submission of Daud and again granted him liberal terms, leaving him 
in possession of Orissa, Raja Todar Mall, who perceived the in¬ 
sincerity of the enemy, opposed the treaty and refused to sign it. 
Subsequent occurrences proved the soundness of his judgement. 

At this point we may quit Bengal for a time and turn to the con¬ 
sideration of events happening elsewhere. 

famine a no pestilence itv gljahay 

The recently annexed province of Gujarat, which enjoys the 
reputation of being less liable to the visitations of famine than most 
parts of India, suffered severely from both famine and pestilence 
in the nineteenth year of the reign. 1574-5, while Akbnr was engaged 
on the Patna campaign. The one brief notice of the calamity records 
the bare facts that the famine and epidemic lasted for nearly six months, 
that prices rose to an extreme height, and that horses and cows were 
reduced to feeding on the bark of trees. We are not informed con¬ 
cerning the nature of the epidemic disease. 1 2 3 


THE ‘HOUSE OF WORSHIP*. OR * 'IBADAT-KH.4NA * 

Akbar. on arrival at his capital in January 1575, found plenty 
of occupation. Within a month after his return home he issued orders 
for the erection of a ‘House of Worship’ {tbadat-khand}, a building 
specially designed for the accommodation of selected persons re¬ 
presenting various schools of Muslim theological and philosophical 
thought, where they could discuss with freedom the most abstruse 
problems under the’ presidency of the sovereign, Akbar from early 
youth had been passionately interested in the mystery of the relation 
between God and man, and in all the deep questions concerned with 


that relation. 

‘Discourses on philosophy', he said, ‘have such a charm for me 
that they distract me from all else, and J forcibly restrain myself from 
listening to them, lest the necessary duties of the hour should be 
neglected.* 1 . 

When he came home to his capital 3t the beginning of IS70 he 
was conscious of having gained a long succession of remarkable 
and decisive victories which left him without an important enemy in 
the world as known to him. We are told that 3t this time he ‘spent 

whole nights in praising God...His heart was full of reverence 

for Him. who is the true Giver, and from a feeling of thankfulness for 
his past successes he would sit many a morning alone in prayer and 
meditation on a large flat stone of an old building which lay near the 
palace in a lovely spot, with his head bent over his chest, gathering the 
bliss of the early hours of dawn 1 ,* Thus he felt himself at leisure 
and free to indulge his passion for umithited discussion of all things 
in heaven and earth. His resolve to erect a building devoted to such 
discussion was encouraged by stories told about the practice of Daud s 


1. Tabakai, in El. A D., V, 334. _ 

2. * Happy Sayings’, in Ain, vol. iii. p* 186. 

3. Badiont, ii, 203. 
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father, Sulaiman Konrad, the late ruler of Bengal, who had beer in 
the habit of sitting up all night in the company of a hundred and fifty 
renowned ascetic Shaikhs and learned Ulamtt, or doctors of Muslim 
law. Moreover, Akbar expected a visit from a distant relative, Sulai* 
man Mirza, the exiled chief of Badakhshan, driven from his kingdom 
by the Uzbegs, who was deeply versed in the pantheistic mysticism of 
the unorthodox Sufi thinkers, and was reputed to have attained the 
position of a ‘Sahib-i-hal', that is to say, a man capable of experienc¬ 
ing a state of ecstasy and intimate union with God, 

Accordingly, the emperor instructed skilful architects to design 
and clever builders to construct with atl speed in the gardens of the 
palace near the dwelling of Shaikh Salim a building suitable for the 
proposed debates. The nucleus of the new edifice was the deserted 
cell or hermitage of Miyan or Shaikh Abdullah Niyazi of Sirhind; a 
renowned ascetic, who had been at one time a disciple of Salim, but 
had retired to Sirhind. Akbar caused the vacant hermitage to be rebuilt, 
and on all four s '^ trs of it a hall to be erected for the accommodation 
of his numerous holy visitors. No visible trace of the building remains, 
nor is ils exact position known, but, apparently, it must have stood lo 
the north-west of the great mosque built for Shaikh Salim in 1571, 
and in a locality where gardens still exist.’ The structure, which gave 
scope for the exercise of the skill of eminent architects, must have been 
of considerable dimensions and graced by appropriate ornament. 
We are told that Akbar on Thursday evenings after sunset, 
reckoned as part of Friday in the Muslim calendar, would ‘go from the 
ne vv chapel of the Shaikh-ul Islam [jfW. Salim] and hold a meeting in 
rhj 5 building*. That statement seems to mean that the emperor 
used to go from the precincts of the great mosque to the House of 
Worship, as he could do conveniently by passing through a door which 
probably existed at the back of the mosque, 1 2 

THE ASSEMBLIES AT THE HOUSE OF WORSHIP 

The persons invited to share in and listen to the debates were 
confined at first to Muslims of four classes, namely : (1) Shaikhs, 
that is tct say, ascetic holy men who claimed the privilege of Special 
communion with God, like the dervishes of Syria and Egypt: (2) 
Sayyids, or eminent reputed descendants of the Prophet; (3) UJama, 
or doctors learned in the law; and (4) Amirs, selected nobles of the 


1. See: general plan prefixed to each volume or part of E.W. Smith's work 
on Fathpur-Sun. 

2. "At back ’h* mosque is an enclosure, containing a small tomb of an 
infant. Th*, tic legend goes, is the tomb of an infant son of Shaikh Salim, aged 
six months......... In the debris about here will be found a door lending to a cave which 

was the original abode of the saint before the spot attracted the attention of royitii;. 
The place ** htJso P 0 ’™^ out where he used to teach hiv pupils, as also the place where 
the holy ni.m persuaded the royal couple to lake up their abode in the neighbourhood 
nf his own hut, end where the prince who bore his name was bom* (Latif, Agra. 
p j 5,1). Two small opening in the rear or western wall of the mosque are indicated 
in the plan. Lor detailed discussion of the position of the House of Worship see 
mV naper, ‘The Site and Design of Ak bar's ' ibadat-khana or “House of Worship*' * 

13»7>* Jhe authorities are : Badaont, it, 203 (tr. Lowe); lil, 73, 74 fur, 
ifaig. No- XXIJ): Tabaka in E. & D„ v. 3’*); A,N.. vol, iii, p. 157. The Tabaka, 
states that tit® building; was m the gardens of the palace." 
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court interested in the subjects discussed. The building consisted of 
a single spacious chamber, capable presumably of accommodating two 
or three hundred people* and built round the remodelled cell of Shaikh 
Abdullah. At the early meetings persons belonging to all the four 
classes named were mingled promiscuously, but when disputes arose 
about seats and the order of precedence the emperor was obliged to 
assign separate quarters to each class of guests. The Amirs occupied 
the eastern side, where the main entrance probably existed; the Sayyids 
were on the west; the Shaikhs on the north; and the Ulatnn on the 
south. The four quarters of the building are sometimes spoken of 
as distinct 'halls'' but it is certain that they formed only a single 

chamber, with the *cdi\ probably a small domed structure, in the 
centre. The four sections may have been partitioned off one from the 
other by Light railings, perforated screens, or curtains. No difficulty 
existed in passing from one section lo another, Akbar was in the habit 
of moving about freely, and chatting with his visitors of all shades 
of opinion. The debates were of porlentous length. Beginning at 
some lime after sunset on Thursday evening, which counts as part of 
Friday according to the Muhammadan calendar, they were often 
prolonged until noon on that day, Akbar usually presided in person, 
but sometimes, when he felt tired, would be represented by some 
courtier selected for his tact and good temper. 

In those days Akbar* although much inclined to raiionalistic 
and unorthodox speculation, especially that of the Sufi schools saturat¬ 
ed with pantheistic ideas, was still a practising and to some extent a 
believing Musalmm The guests in the House of Worship, con¬ 
sequently* were representative of the diverse sections of Muslim 
thought only, and originally did not include Hindus or other non- 
Muslim persons. But two or three years later, certainly in 1578* 
Hindus, Christians, and adherents of diverse religions were admitted. 
We do not know how long the building continued in use. I suspect 
that after 1579 or 1530 it must have ceased to be the scene of the more 
extended debates which then look place and were apparently carried on 
in other premises, usually the private hall of audience,, where men of all 
religions could meet. The House of Worship was designed For the 
use of Muslims only- The presumed early disuse of the structure 
may be the explanation of its total disappearance and of the loss of 
any recollection of its site* It is not unlikely that it was deliberately 
pulled down by the orders of Akbar himself. 1 The controversies 
between the innumerable sects and schools of Islam can have had 
little interest for Akbar when he ceased to be a Musalman. His 
definite apostasy may be dated from the beginning of 1582, after his 
return in December 1581 from his victorious expedition lo Kabul, 
and his release from the intense anxiety caused by his brother's attempt 
earlier in lhat year to seize the throne of India, 1 which will be described 
in ihe next chapter. The emperor, once he was finally freed from the 
dread of deposition and death, felt himself at liberty to proceed with 


L Sec my paper, ’The Site and Design of Ak bar's r lbmiat~khmn ¥ or ‘ 
Of Worship” ' t/.R.AS., 19J 7), 

^Assoluto da un gran dmore’ (Barloli, p- 75). 
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his plan for establishing that universal religion which he foolishly 
dreamed of imposing on his whole empire, under the name of the 
Divine Religion or Divine Monotheism, From that lime he cannot 
be regarded as a Musalmnn. The development of Ak bar's opinions 
on religion will be discussed more fully in subsequent pages. 

PILGRIMAGES TD MECCA 

However unorthodox Akbar might be* the numerous ladies of 
his family, especially his mother, Hamida Ban® Begum, and his father's 
sister, Gulbadan Bcgam, were extremely devout Muslims and hostile 
to all innovation * 1 The latter lady; who had long been desirous to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, had been prevented from attaining 
her destre earlier by the insecurity of the roads and the dangers from 
Portuguese piracy at sea. The reduction of Gujarat to a tolerable 
state of order, and the nature of the relations with the authorities of 
Goa in 1575 were considered to justify Gulbadan Begum in then pro¬ 
ceeding on pilgrimage. She started early in October, accompanied by 
ten distinguished ladies, of whom the chief was Salima Sultan Regam, 
Bairam Khan’s widow, who had married Akbar and ranked as his 
senior consort. Elaborate and successful precautions were taken for 
the safety of the travellers during their long journey to the coast, but 
the Portuguese did not prove so amenable to the imperial wishes as 
had beers expscted. The ladies were detained at Surat for about a year 
before they could obtain a satisfactory pass guaranteeing them against 
molestation on the voyage. Ultimately, they got away safely* perform¬ 
ed the pilgrimage, and landed again in India early in 1582- Gulbadan 
Begam w ho wrote Memoirs of considerable interest, preserved in one 
incomplete manuscript, has not left a record of her experience as a 
pilgrim. 

Akhar not only made ample provision for the comfort and safety 
of his female relatives, but also sent at the same time a large parly of 
male pilgrims under the charge of a leader (Mir Haji) f well furnished 
with funds, Thai novel and costly arrangement was continued for five 
or six years, and Akbar even professed a desire to go on pilgrimage in 
person He yielded with apparent unwillingness to the advice of his 
ministers, who pointed out that he could not possibly quit his kingdom 
without incurring grave dangers. 1 The emperor was so zealous, 
whether from conviction or policy, during those six years (about 1575- 
SI) that he issued a general order to the effect that any one w ho wished 
might go on pilgrimage at the expense of the treasury* Many persons 
took advantage of the opportunity, "But*, adds Badaoni, when 
writing late in the reign, "the reverse is now the case, for he cannot now 
bear even the name of such a thing; and merely to ask leave to go on a 


I, "Sya Madrc. A sua Zm r A alctmi dt quel gran Signori, che avrva intern®... 
per fodro, chc natural metuc harm® aba Rclrgionc Christiana, A per® gJie la dipin- 
gevano bnitta, ftcsiliva, A \\ simile facevana 1= lante mogLi, che haveva + dubitando 
di csser repudiate’ (Fcruschh p. 31). Or, freely rendered : "His mother, his aunt, 
And certain great lords of the court had an innate hatred far the Ghiristian religion 
which they represented as being nasty and evil. Ha numerous wives, afraid of being 
repudiated, adopted the same attitude/ 

1L*,D, v, 401; A . M, iii, WML 
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pilgrimage h enough to make a man a malefactor worthy of death. 
"We alternate these days among men." ’’ In or about OcLober 1576 
Akbar. when sending off Sultan Khwajn as lender of the pilgrim caravan 
through Raj pa tana.’ himself donned the pilgrim's garb (throw), and 
made a symbolical pilgrimage by walking after the Khwaja for a lew 
paces. 1 2 3 4 The sincerity of that theatrical demon strati on may be reason¬ 
ably doubted. Wc shall see presently that at a slightly bier date Alt bar 
deliberately shammed devotion for political purposes. 

\K BAR'S FIRST CONTACT WITH CHRISTIANITV 

In this connexion it will be convenient to notice Akbar's earliest 
dealings with Christians and Christianity. 

The first Europeans with whom he became acquainted personally 
were the Portuguese merchants whom he met at Cant bay towards the 
end of 1572. A little later, early in 1573, when Akbar was at Sural, 
hostilities between him and the Portuguese seemed to be imminent, 
but peace was negotiated successfully by Antonio Cabral, under the 
direction of Dom Antonio de Noronha, the Viceroy, as id ready noted. 
In 1576. the year following the erection of the House of Worship, 
Akbar obtained a favourable impression of the Christian character and 
religion, on learning that two missionary priests, recently arrived in 
Bengal, had refused absolution to their converts for committing frauds 
on ihe revenue by withholding shipping dues and the imperial share 
of the harvest. The remonstrances of the priests having effected a 
marked improvement in the provincial revenue, Akbar was so much 
pleased that lie remitted the arrears found to be due, The incident 
convinced him that Christian principles, which condemned dishonesty, 
even when practised against an alien government, must possess excep¬ 
tional value and influence over the hearts of men.* 

FATHER JULIAN PEREIRA. VICAR-GENERAL, AND PIETRO TAVARES 

At that lime Father Julian Pereira was Vicar-General in Bengal, 
and stationed at Satgaon, Akbar senl for him and when he came to 
court questioned him closely about Christian doctrine. The worthy 
Father, being a man of more piety than learning, was unable to satisfy 
the emperor's insatiable curiosity. 1 

1, Badioni. ii, 246. Sale renders the icxt more diffusely as : 'We cause 

these days of tffjferrnt lucteti interchangeably to succeed each Other among men 
XKuran, iii, 134). , , ... . 

2. The ihram consists of two seamless piece* of while cloth, one wrapped 
round the loins, and the other worn on the body, the right shoulder and the head 
being left hare. A woodcut of a man wearing it is given by Hughe* ( Diet, of htam, 
■s. v.>. Pilgrims assume the ihram when start! ng on the Lust stage of the M ecca road. 

3. Bartoli, p, 7, The two priests, the earliest missionaries to Bengal, arrived 
in 1576. They were named Anthony Vaas arid Peter piss, and were Jesuits. The 
first Augiatinian missionaries did not reach Bengal until 1SW. They laid the foun¬ 
dation stone of their church dedicated to Our Lady of the Rosary at Bandd CHugli) 
on August 15 of that year t Hosten, ‘A Week at the Bandel Convent, Hugh,' id Bengal 
Past and Present, vol. x, January—March 1915, p. 43; De Sousa, in Cotnmtntarius, 
p, 544). 

4, L H luOnia di maggior virtu, the sapac*! Bartoli. p. 9). The Christian rumy 
of the Viear-Gcnernl w» Giulia™ (JalfriiL as Mated by MonscrrnK and Ptruschi. 
<joldie t p. 56). citing Gucrreiro T ca Ih h sm Gi ks Ayes, B;iri:oJi gives Ihe same n.\mcs 
irt iht form Egtdto Ancs, Esidip being ft Latinized vcrsEem of Giles. De Sousa 
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Akbar had already, in 1577, consulted Pietro Tavares, a 
Portuguese officer in his service, who either was then, or soon after¬ 
wards became, the captain or commandant of the port of Hugli 
(Hooghly). 1 Naturally, he too was ill-qualified to answer correctly 
the various conundrums proposed to him. 


ANTONIO CABRAL AT FATHPUR SIKJtl 

The Portuguese occupation of Daman, a port on the coast of the 
Gulf of Cambay, which had been seized by the foreigners in 1558 
was always disagreeable to the Mogul court after the conquest of 
Gujarat in 1573. Friction between the Imperial authorities in the 
province and the Portuguese constantly took place. We have seen 
that armed conflict was averted with some difficulty at the beginning of 
1573, when Akbar was encamped near Surat. A few years later 
trouble was renewed, and Akbar sent an embassy to Goa to arrange 
terms of peace. In 1578 the Viceroy (Dom Diogo de Manezes) res¬ 
ponded by accrediting to Ak bar's court as his ambassador the same 
Antonio Cabral who had conducted the satisfactory negotiations in 
1573. He spent some time at Fathpur-Sikri, and was able to give the 
emperor a considerable amount of information concerning Christian 
manners and customs; but, being a layman, he was not in a position 
to expound with authority the deeper matters of the faith. Akbar 
accordingly, was impelled to make arrangements for obtaining instruc¬ 
tion from fully qualified experts. The action taken and its results will 
be described in the next chapter, 

ADMINISTRATIVE measures \ 

. *!* interval of comparative leisure which Akbar enjoyed 

in 1575 and 1576, after his victorious return from Patna, and before the 
beginning ot fresh troubles, he did not confine his superabundant 
enu®r to theological discussions and the encouragement of pilgrim aces 

, much atttn, i° n to certain administrative 
reforms, which had been planned before the war in Bihar. 

The regulations about branding the horses belonging to the 
government, introduced by Shahbaz Khan for the prevention or fraud 
continued to be sullenly frustrated by local officials whose perquisites 
were threatened,* Mina AzLz Koka, Akbar s favourite foster-broS« 
P jrt, ^ u larly hostile to the measure that Akbar was obliged to 
confine him to his garden-house at Agra, It would seem that nothin® 
like complete obedience to the rules was ever attained. ® 

disguises him as Giieanu Percyra (Or, Cana vol li c t n II a* ... 
ESm hv p. 544), He wus still at Co JO whwrt 

191J 34-'Manrique, pp. 13. 14: and Hostm U. A Proc. a.$ a 
Between 1578 and'liSQ^khar 

kmd. probably coincident in whole or i n onn with a oteFJrin i?, l IJ * 8 ® raf K of 
Shah Shuja in 1633. of which the Fathers still retain nearly half ( 

Ac., ut supra, pp, 40, 48 106). Cabral’s mission in 157* i W ** k ' 

negotiation in 1573 The Bengal bigh a is S *** his 

No. 4 : biography cfShahtaz Khan Kambu set Am, p p , 399 ^ 
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The roster of the watches of the palace guard was re-arranged, 
and a Mir Arzi, or Receiver of Petitions, w as appointed as a permanent 
member of the household, 

A record office was organized, so that ^whatever proceeded from 
the court should be recorded', 1 2 3 The record-room at Fathpur-Sikri 
still exists. It is a fine room, 48$ feet long by 28$ feet wide* with a 
spacious verandah, and stands to the south of Akbar's bedroom. The 
space provided, although not inconsiderable, appears to be very scanty 
according to modern European notions, 1 The records* or at any rale 
a large part of them, used to be earned about with the imperial camp. 

The arrangements made concerning the collection and assess¬ 
ment of the land revenue, or government share of the crops, were more 
important. They were based on orders passed in previous years and 
were subsequently modified by Raja Todar Mall. 

INSTITUTION OF KARGRIS 

In 1575-6 the new idea which came into Akbar's mind was to 
divide the empire (with certain exceptions) into blocks* each yielding 
a karor (‘crore^lO millions) of tmkas, and placed under charge of 
an officer termed Karon, whose duty it would be to encourage cultiva¬ 
tion and so increase the revenue. Every pargann, or b barony"* was 
to be measured, and the measurement was actually begun itear the 
capital. Bamboo measuring rods fitted with Iron rings were substitut¬ 
ed for the less accurate rope previously used. 

The extensive provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Gujarat being 
excluded from the new organization, and many regions subsequently 
annexed not having been then conquered, 182 A mi Is or Karons 
sufficed for the empire. Abu-1 Fazl, as usual, attributes much virtue 
to the reform, declaring that "men's minds were quieted and also the 
cultivation increased, and the path of Fraud and falsehood was dosed'. 1 


1. A.N ., iii, 167, m 

2. Fathpur-Sikri „ Ui. pp, 4] ff Pi LXVUL 

3. A , M, iii, 167; Tabakai, in E. & D. h v, 383. The value of a tanka or 
tankph is variously stated. Abu-I FazI {Ain, Bk. \ r Ain 2; Bloehmann* voi I, p, J3) 
treats it as being synonymous with the copper colei called dam, of which 40 went to 
the rupee (ibid-* p T 31). Dc Lacl (reprinl, p. 135) reckoned 30 copper 'tackic* to the 
ru pet r But the same author (or rather van den Broecke, p. 206) reckons 20 * tangas* 
io the rupee : 'xx tangas in singula? mpiaa cpmpyiancJo". According to that reckon¬ 
ing the tang a would be a double dam, That valuation agrees with certain coin 
legends, as for example. No. 412 of Wright’s Catabgue, Zurh Dikii nim tnnkah 
Akbar Shahi fhalf-lankah’), weight 315 grains, a normal weight Tor a dam, Quarter 
tank ahs also occur, c ,.g M No, 558* weight. 158.7 grs, The discrepancies in the aui hora 
cited above are partly explained by the following observations of Mr T Stanley Lane- 
Poole : 

*The term lonkah [or raflAo] appears lo be used just as vaguely as fidas, berth 
for dams of 315 of 325 grs., and double dams of 618 to 644 grs. Mr. Rodgers stales 
that his weights prove that the f&nkfth was equal to two dams; but I do not draw the¬ 
rmo inference. All [that] his weights prove is that some lankahs weighed about 
630 grs.. and others about 320 grs. He publishes a coin specifically named an 
eighth of a Uintah, weighing nearly 40 grs., which brings the tanka h to 320 gm. K and 
alvo sixteenth of 38.5 gr$. f which would make it 616 grs/ (Stanley Uure-Poob, 
M.M. Carat. Mughal Cains, 3K92, p. xciii). 

So far as the institution of Lhe Karons is concerned, the point must be decided 
by the testimony of Abu-I Fail, who says (-4far* loc, citj, ¥ 'zealous and upright 
men were put in charge of the revenues, each over one karor of dams'. For that 
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BaduoiiL oh the other hand. gives an account quite different* 
and presumably nearer to the truth than Abu-I FazPs courtly phrase? : 

"One Karvr was named Adumpur. another She th pur, another 
’Ayyubpur.aiid so on fl according to the names of the various prophets 
[Adam. Seth, Job, &cd. Officers were appointed, but eventually 
they did not carry out. the regulations as they ought to have done. A 
great portion of the country was laid waste through the rapacity or the 
Karoris; the wives and children or the niiyats [peasantry] were sold 
[as slaves] and scattered abroad, and everything was thrown into 
confusion. - 

But the Karons were brought to account by Raja Todar Mall* 
and many good men died from the severe beatings which were adminis¬ 
tered, and from the tortures of the rack and pincers. So many died 
from protracted confinement in the prisons of the revenue authorities* 
that there was no need of the executioner or swordsman, and no one 
cared to find them grave? or grave-clothes. 

Their condition warlike that of the devout Hindus in the country 
of Kamrup [Assam], who, having dedicated themselves to their idol* 
live for one year in the height of luxury, enjoying everything that comes, 
to their hands, but. at the end of the period* one by one* they go and 
assemble at the idol temple. and cast themselves under the wheels of 
its car, or offer up their heads to the idol,* 1 

The ordinary histories lavish so much praise on the revenue 
reforms effected by Akbar and Todar Mali, and on the merits of 
the imperial administration generally, that it is startling to read a 
criticism so severe* Although Budaoni had his personal grievances 
against both Akbar and Todar Mali and was embittered by the most 
rancorous bigotry, it is not possible, 1 think, to disregard his testi¬ 
mony in this matter as being merely the malicious invention of a dis¬ 
appointed courtier and exasperated fanatic. He may be fairly des¬ 
cribed in those terms* but his statements of fact* when they can be 
checked from other sources seem to be usually correct, 1 fear it is 
true that the new system of revenue administration must be regard¬ 
ed ns a grievous failure, resulting in shocking oppression of the help¬ 
less peasantry and cruel punishment of the local oppressors, the 
wrongdoing on both sides being directed to the purpose of screwing 
money out of the pcop1e T ralhcr than to anything else. The case 
must remain at that* because no details have been recorded* and 
verification cither of Abu-I Fazl's flattering phrases or of Badaoni^ 
savage denunciation is impossible, 

purpose, therefore* the tanka of Badaoni fib 192) mmt apparently be considered as 
a synonym for She dam of Abu-1 FazL anJ equal in value la the" fortieth part of a 
silver rupee. Each fcarorL consequently, mu supposed to collect 10.000,000 dams 
or tankatw 40 ^ 230,000 rupees ; Of two Lakhs nod a half, not a very considerable 
sum, tquwjlKcnl to about from £25,000 to £23,000; the total amounting to £4*500,- 
000 or £5,000.000 for the l$2 jurisdictions, excluding Bihar* Bengal and. Gujarat. 
In B era? the hwkob was reckoned as equal toci^ht of that current at Delhi and 
other variations exited 11 other province* vdL if + p. 231), 

L Badaom, ij, 192, wish corrections as on p. vi* The artificial Karoris* 
.KirisdLlior^ were soon abandoned, and the indent local divisions a^ain became the 
umts oT administration, although the term Karon long survived* 'Good men* 
should be interpreted as morning + orUicxiox Muslims'. 
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THE GRADING OF OFFICIALS 

In thfese days Akbur also systematized the grades of official 
rank and the conditions of promotion. The imperial officials were 
known as Mansabdarx that word meaning simply 'official 1 2 * and were 
classed in thirty-three grades as "commanders of ten horse" and so on, 
up to ^commanders of 5,000". The statement that* in the fifteenth 
year of the reign (1570-1) Baz Bahadur, the ex-king of Malwa* sub- 
milted to Akbar and was content to accept the rank or 'commander 
of LOGO', is the earliest reference to the existence of the grades of 
^nansabdars in Akbars reign which ! Slave found. But the title of 
mansabdat had been conferred bv both Babur and Humavun m 
accordance with Persian precedent. The new arrangements, which had 
been planned before the war in Bihar, as already mentioned, were 
actually put into effect in 1575. The dearest contemporary description 
of the measures then taken is that given by Badaoni as follows : 

Tt was settled that every Amir should commence as commander 
of twenty (Blsti), and be ready with his followers to mount guard, 
earrv messages. &c,. as had been ordered; and when* according to the 
rule, - he had brought the horses of his twenty troopers to be branded, 
he was then to be made a commander of 100 (SWr). or of itiore^ They 
were likewise to keep elephants, horses, and camels in proportion 
to their command {mansab\ according to the same ruk. When 
they had brought to the muster their new contingent complete, they 
were to be promoted according to their merits and circumstance to 
the post of commander of l.OOG (Hazari)* or 2,000 { Duhtizan), or 
even of 5.000 {Panjkai£iri\ which is the highest command 1 ; but if they 
did not do well at the musters* they were to be degraded’.* 

The essence of the system was that Akbar undertook to administer 
the empire by about 1.600 salaried superior officials directly a menable 
to himself alone, rather than, as his predecessors had done. Through 
jagtrdars, each in possession of a definite fief or jagir, a tract of land 
administered by him. The new system immensely enhanced the 
autocratic power and wealth of the monarch, and so was agreeable 
to Akbar who loved both power and riches. 

The titles ‘commander of 100\ and so bn* simply inducted 
grades of rank and pay, Tire actual number of horsemen which 
a mansubdar w r a$ required to furnish depended on elaborate rules 
which were varied from lime to time. The ranks above 5.OCX) were 
ordinarilv confined to princes of the imperial family. 

The subject will be noticed more fully in the chapter devoted to 
the description of Akbar's administrative system. 


1. In the earlier part of the reign none but princes of the blood royal hdi 
commands above 5,000. In ihe 45 th year, after the conquest of CW. RajaMan 
Singh was raised i a the rank of 7,000. A little later Mrr/a SEiahrukh and 

Aziz Kokah were elevated to the same dignity t Bloch™ im. AUji. vot, k p. 

There wen: nominally 66 grades, but actually only 35 (ibid., p, 238). The number 
33 was held specialty sacred by the Persons UR A .5., 1915* p. 44S>. 

2. Badaoni. ii* 193. He gives details of seme of the tncks Mo¬ 
tions of which may also fee found in ihc Ami-T he author of that ' 

pretends to believe that every regulation produced the effect i mended, cno 
efficiently administered by officials gifted with all the virtues. 
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In this place I desire to emphasize the facts lhat his system had 
been formulated in 1573-4 after the conquest of Gujarat, and that 
it was carried into effect more or less completely in 1575, after the 
emperor's victorious return from Patna, But it must be dearly under¬ 
stood that the actual execution of the imperial orders was extremely 
imperfect from first to last, all sorts of evasions and frauds being con¬ 
tinually practised with considerable success, Akbar was well aware 
that he must wink at a good deal of attempted deception. The 
duties of the mansabdars included civil as well as military adminis¬ 
tration. 


DEATH OF MI NIM KHAN, OCT, 1575: REVOLT OF DAUD. 


We now return to the story of the conquest of Bengal. Although 
the battle of Tukaroi on Match A, 1575, had been decisive of the fate 
of the province at the moment, the ill-considered leniency of the terms 
granted by Munim Khan in April against the advice of Raja Todar 
Mali enabled Daud to retain the command of considerable forces, and 
encouraged him to await an opportunity for recovering his indepen¬ 
dence. The opportunity was not slow b coming. 

Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, whatever may have been his merits 
in earlier life, was at this time a jealous, obstinate old man, about 
eighty years or age. 1 Muzaffar Khan, w ho had been in disgrace, but 
had regained favour a( court by harrying rebels in Bihar, and had 
consequently been appointed governor of Hajipur, with orders to guard 
the whole territory from Chausa to the pass of Teli'ya Garhi, was 
specially disliked fay the Khan Khanan. Akbar s support maintained 
Muzatjjr Khan in his position, but the discord between the two com¬ 
manders weakened the imperialists. 

The Ghonrghat region, now in the Dinajpur District, being much 
disturbed. Munim Khan desired that his headquarters should be near 
the scene of disturbance. He was also attracted by the fine buildings of 
Gaur, which be hoped to restore, and for those reasons decided to 
move his court back from Tanda to the ancient capital. Remons¬ 
trances from his officers, who pointed out the poisonous nature of the 
Caur climate, were of no avail, and Munim Khan carried out his 
purpose. In that year an epidemic was prevalent in the eastern pro- 
vinces—a strong wind of destruction', as Abu-1 FazI calls it. At 
Gaur the strong wind 'amounted to a typhoon', and in October swept 
away Munim Khan with multitudes of his officers and men. 'Thins 
came to such a pass’, says Badaoni, ‘that the living were unable to bun? 
the dead, and threw them head-foremast into the river.’ 1 Pending the 


i. for his life see 4bt. vo| i, p 317. No. 11. But the great bridge often arches 
TJFS*" “ hieh toons his enduring memorial was not built in a.n. 98J un 
1577-4), as slated by Bloch maim on the strength of a chronogram Sis 
inscriptions on the bridge prove that it was begun in a.h 972 and finished in 976 
corresponding r»p«ibely with A.h 1564 and 1568. Beale giv» the dawnwrli 
correctly, a* a.h 975 (a d 1567), The architect was Afzal Ali Kabul ' 
irons are puMubrfin fun in eh it of fi, W. Smith and Fuhrcr, The sLS 
One of the records is dated a,h. 975. The frontispiece to 
a V|ew of l h« bridge, Munim Khan erected many other build- 

2, Munim Khan did not actually die in Gatu. He had moved back to Tanda 
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orders of the emperor, the army elected a stop-gap commander, but 
nobody really competent was available, and the officers thought only 
of getting out of odious Bengal with their booty as quickly as possible. 
They quarrelled constantly among themselves and retired into Bihar, 
It seemed as if Bengal must be lost. Duiid, encouraged by the 
dissensions among the imperialists, did not scruple to break the treaty 
and reoccupy the country, cion including the important Tcliya Garhi 
Pass. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR CAMPAIGN AGAINST DAUD 

When Akbar received news of these unpleasant events, he thought 
at first of sending Mirza Sulaiman, the Badakhshan exile, to Bengal. 
That prince having declined the offer, the emperor, on second thoughts, 
made a wiser choice. He selected as Munim Khan’s successor, Khan 
Jahan (Husain Kuli Khan}, governor of the Panjab. That officer, 
who was preparing an expedition for the reconquest of Badakhshan. 
was obliged to abandon that project and hasten eastwards. He was 
succeeded in the Panjab by Shah Kult Khan Mahram, the captor uf 
Hemu twenty years earlier, Khan Jahan, who was vested with full 
powers, intercepted at Bhagalpur the retreating Bengal officers, and 
with the help of Raja Todar Mall, who had arrived from the capital, 
bearing Akbar's instructions, succeeded in bringing the mutineers 
back to their duty. The strategically valuable pass of Tcliya Garhi 
was recovered, and Daud was completely surprised by the energy or 
the new viceroy. Khan Jahan established himself at Ak Mahal, 
Afterwards named Rujmahal, in a position strong by nature, and easily 
defensible, which recommended itself to later governors as the most 
suitable capital of Bengal. 1 Military operations being hampered by 
the rains. Akbar sent the necessary funds and supplies to the governor, 
and directed Muzaffiir Khan to reinforce him with the army of Bihar, 
The emperor, however, received reports that unless he under¬ 
took the conduct of the campaign in person complete success could 
not be expected. He made arrangements in consequence to take the 
field, disregarding, as before, the inconveniences of the rainy season, 
On July 22, 1576, he had actually started, and had made only 
one march from Falhpur-Sikri to a village colled Birar when Saiyid 
Abdullah Khan rushed into ramp with the news of a great victory and 
cast down Daud’s head in the courtyard of the house where Akbar was 

lodged. , . , 

The messenger reported that the battle had been fought on July 
12, and that he "had covered the distance between Rajmahal and 
Birar in eleven days. The unexpected news relieved Akbar from the 


shortly before his decease, The precise nature of the epidemic js not i worded. 
Badaoni. describes the visitation as one of 'various diseases, the names of wiaii 
would be difficult to know'. The vagueness of the description suggests that the 
[rouble was due to varieties of malarial fever. . . . . 

I. Raj mail a I (24 J V N-, 87“ 50“ E.) is now a mere village of mud huis■ in the 
Santa! parganas District of the Bihar and Orissa province. The ruins of the Muiu- 
mmadiui city, founded in 1392 by Raja Man Singh as the official capital or Bengal, 
extend for about four miles westward. Jahangir gave it the name of Akbarnagur. 
which appears on coins and in Persian records, Manrique obtained access to 
•officials record at Rajmahal. 
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necessity of proceeding eastwards. He accordingly retraced his steps 
and went back to the capital, where uneasiness was felt concerning 
the proposed expedition at such an unfavourable season. 

BATTLE OF RAJ MAHAL, JULY 12, 157s 

Daud met his fate in this manner. The army of Bihar under 
Muiallhr Khar, mustering nearly 5,000 horse, effected the junction 
with the Bengal army under Khan Jahan on July 10. The two generals, 
after private consultation, resolved to give battle without delay to Daud 
who was not far off. Khan Jahan, commanding the centre of the 
imperialists, faced Daud in person; the Bihar army, on the right 
wing, was opposed by Daud's uncle, Junaid; and the left wing, led 
by Raja Tcdar Mall and other officers, encountered Kala Pa bar. Daud's 
best-known general. The battle was fought on Thursday, July 12. 
near Rajmahal or Akmahal. Raja Todar Mall, as usual, took the 
leading part in encouraging his sovereign's troops. Jim a id, who had 
been wounded on the previous evening by a cannon-ball, died from his. 
injury, 1 2 Kala Pahar was wounded on the field, and after a vigorous 
fight the imperialists won. Daud, whose horse had been bogged, was 
brought in a prisoner. His end is described by Badaoni as follows 

'Daud being overcome with thirst asked for water. They filled 
his slipper with water and brought it to him. But. when he refused to 
drink, Khan Jahan offered him his own private canteen, and allowed 
him to drink out or it. He did not wish to kill him, for he was a very 
handsome man; but finally the Amirs said that to spare his life would 
be to incur suspicions of their own loyalty, 1 so he ordered them to 
cut off his head. They took two chops at his neck without success, 
but at last they succeeded in killing him and in severing his head from 
his body. Then they stuffed it with straw and anointed it with per¬ 
fumes, and gave it in charge to Sayyid Abdullah Khan, and sent him 
with it to the Emperor, They took many elephants and much spoil.’ 1 

Daud’s headless trunk was gibbeted at Tanda. 

END OF THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL 

The independent kingdom or Bengal, which had lasted for 
about two hundred and thirty-six years (H40-157G), perished alon” 
with Daud, ‘the dissolute scamp, who knew nothing of the business of 
governing*. Its disappearance need not excite the slightest feeling 
of regret. The kings, mostly of Afghan origin, were mere military 
adventurers* lording it over a submissive Hindu population* the very 
existence of which is almost ignored by history. 

Bourdillon, when bringing to a close his summary of the story of 
the Bengal kings, observes : 

As we look back on the scenes which have been presented 
on thi Stage* t# hat do we icc ? A Jong procession of foreign ruler?: 
fierce, cruel, alien in race and faith to the people of the country : 
long periods of unrest, turmoil, and revolution stained with murder 
and rapme; shorter intervals when the land had rest under a strong 
ruler, when the war cloud roiled away to the west and when the arts 


1. A.N. ill, 254 

2. Or, perhaps, ’of future revolts’. 


3, Badaoni, ii, 245. 
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of peace flourished in a prosperous country under a cultured and 
luxurious sovereign. Of lhe condition of the masses of the people we 
get littlic information : ihcv stem to have been held in quasi-feudat 
control by the Afghan jagirda^. Amongst whom the country was parcel¬ 
ed out, especially along the marches, and to have been the king’s serfs 
elsewhere : in times of peace they seem to have been fairly well off. and 
mnnv writers speak in enthusiastic terms of the beauty and richness 
of Bengal : it was described by the homesick Moghuls as “a hell 
full of good things"; but in war time tiiey suffered unspeakably. Nor 
do we hear, with very few exception*, of a Hindu nobility or of the 
trading and mercantile classes.' 1 2 

So far as appears the kings of Bengal did little worth remember¬ 
ing. but it is to their credit that they erected a considerable number 
of mosques and other buildings possessing some artistic merit, though 
not or the first class. 

The government of the imperial viceroys during the lime that 
the empire retained its vigour may have been slightly more systematic 
and! perhaps, in some respite!better than that of the kings, although 
it may be conjectured that the unrecorded mass of the people noticed 
little difference between the two. We know hardly anything in detail 
about the actual facts, and are not in a position to form a positive 
opinion on the subject. 

THE RESISTANCE OF RAN A PARTAP SINGH OF MEWAR 

While the Bengal war was in progress Akbar was obliged to 
undertake through his officers another considerable military operation 
in Rajputana, where Rana Partap Singh, the gallant son of the craven 
Udai Singh, continued to offer uncompromising resistance to the 
imperial arms. The he rose story i 5 best to Id in t he gio wi n g language o r 
Colonel Tod, and is well worth reading in allits fascinating detail.* 
Here some extracts from his immortal pages arc all that can be given. 
They will suffice, it is hoped, to exhibit dearly the course of A k bar's 
policy in Rajputana and to give some notion of‘the intensity or feeling 
which could arm this prince [the Rana] to oppose the resources of a 
small principality against the then most powerful empire or the world'. 
It is worth while to take special notice of the concluding words in that 
brief quotation. Students well versed in European history seldom. If 
ever, realize the fact that the empire of Akbar during the last quarter 


1. /.A. BoufdLllon, Bengal under the Muhammadan*. Calcutta, Bengal Secre¬ 
tariat Ptat, 1»2, p. 23. The same author (p. 36) gives a list of the principal boiid- 
inifs at Caur and Pandua. The biter ruined city lies 20 miles north-east of Gaur. 

2. Ch. xi of the Annul* of Mewar; pp. 264-715, vol. i, of the Popular Edition, 
Routledgc, 1914, In the quota I ions tlw spelling of the names is regularized. Tod 
writes ‘Amar' as ‘Umrm*. and so on. The reader would be confused if his spelling 
were preserved. In the rdwksi Partap is called Rana Kika. That term is expta mod 
by Kaviraj ShyamaJ Dm as follows: The word Kika is the ordinary narne by which 
children arc called in Me war. Another form of the word hJMa.lt was customary 
with the princes of the Maharanas of M(**r to be called Kika before ascending the 
throne. Accordingly Parla p Singh was called Kike While his father Mahorana Uuai 
Singh was alive. Akbar most probably used to cal! him Kike, and thus the Muharn 
madan historians called lum Rana Kika, even after he became Mahaiana ( vn 
Noer. The Emperor Akbar, i. 243 note by translator), 
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&r the sixteenth century undoubtedly was the most powerful in the 
world, and that its sovereign was immeasurably the richest monarch 
on the Tace of the earth. Proof will be given lattr that when he died, 
in 1605, he left behind him in hard cash not less than forty millions of 
pounds sterling, equivalent in purchasing power to at least two hundred 
millions at the present time, and probably to much more. Even in 
1576 the amount of bis hoarded riches must have been stupendous, 
and none but the bravest of the brave could have dared to match the 
chivalry of poverty-stricken Mewar against the glittering hosts of rich 
Hindostan. 

HIE RANA 

‘Parlap*, we arc told, ‘succeeded [in 1572) to the titles and 
renown of an illustrious house, but without a capital, without resourc¬ 
es, his kindred and clans dispirited by reverses : yet possessed of the 
noble spirit of his race, he meditated the recovery of Chi tor, the vindica¬ 
tion of the honour of his house, and the restoration of its powers. 
Elevated with this design, he hurried into conJlict with his powerful 
antagonist, nor stooped to calculate the means which were opposed to 
him. Accustomed to read in his country’s annals the splendid deeds 
oi his forefathers, and that Chi lor had more than once been the prison 
of their foes, he trusted that the revolutions of fortune might cooperate 
with Jus own efforts to overthrow the unstable throne of Delhi. The 
reasoning was as just as it was noble; but whilst he gave loose {mini 
to those lofty aspirations which meditated liberty to Mewar, his crafty 
opponent was counteracting his views by a scheme of policy which, 
whrn disclosed, filled his heart with anguish. The wily Mogul array¬ 
ed against Parlap his kindred in faith os well as blood. The princes of 
Marwar. Amber, Bikaner, and even Bundi, late his firm ally, took 
part with Akbar and upheld despotism. Nay, even his own brother 
Sagarji, deserted him, and received as the price of his treachery the 
ancient capital of his race and the title which that possession conferred 1 
‘But the magnitude of the peril confirmed the fortitude of Partap 
who vowed, in the words of the bard, “to make his mother'* ™itv 


1 11 ■’™ nmmr pwjvu aiM! JL3 impuriBill pun HI flJB HJfc, 
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lhe empire; 1 at one time carrying destruction into the plains, at another 
flying from rock to rock, feeding his family from the fruits of his native 
hills,'and rearing the nursling hero A mar, amidst savage beasts ano 
scarce less savage men, a fit heir to his prowess and revenge, The 
bare idea that “the son of Bappa Rawal should bow the head to 
mortal man” was insupportable; and he spurned every oyeriure which 
had submission for its basis, or the degradation off uniting his family 
with the Tatar, though lord of countless multitudes......... 

‘Partap was nobly supported, and though wealth and iortune 
tempted the fidelity of his chiefs, not one was found base enough to 

abandon him.—... _ ,, , . . ... . __ n.,,,,. 

'With the aid of some chiefs of judgment and experience, Parian 

remodelled his government, adapting it to the exigencies i o t ic 
and to his slender resources. New grunts were issued, wilh regulation* 
defining the service required. Kumbhalmer now the seal of govem- 
ment, was strengthened, as well as Gogunda and other mountain 
fortresses;' and being unable to keep the field in the pjainsof Mewur, 
he followed the system of his ancestors, and commanded lus subjects, 
on pain of death, to retire into the mountains. During the protruc eti 
contest, the fertile tracts watered by the Sana* and the h * 

Ardvalli chain to the eastern tableland* were be chirogh t without a 

lamp to whicll p ar tap was restricted was the mountainous 

region around, though chiefly to the west of the new capital! Udaipur]; 
from north to south- Kumbhalmet to "Ricumnalh — about eighty 
miles in length; und in breadth, from Mirpur west to Satolla east, about 

The bards relate that Raja Man Singh of Jaipur (Amber) invited 
himself to an interview with Rana Partap Singh, and was mortally 
offended because the Rana refused to receive him in person, or cat with 

lUir * ‘Every act was reported to (lie emperor, who was exasperated at 
the insult thus offered to himself and who justly dreaded the revival 
of those prejudices he had hoped were vanquished; and it hastened the 
first of those sanguinary battles, which have immortalized the name of 

Pam ii is not necessary to adduce any particular incident as supply¬ 
ing a motive for the attack on the Kara, who is represented by Abu-I 
Fazt as deserving of chastisement by reason of his alleged arrogance, 
presumption, disobedience, deceit, and dissimulation. His pamomra 
was his offence, Akbar had won over most of the Rajput chieftains 
by his astute policy and could not endure the independent altitude 
assumed by «he R^a. who must be broken if he would notbend 
like his fellows. The campaign of In76 was mtended to destroy 
the Rana utterly and to crush finally his pretensions to stand outside 

1. This clause is inaccurate rhetoric. The auihor (P- cororwJU^Jaw 
on ‘the repose he [Purtapl enjoyed dwrin* she 

that repose parlly to a change m Akbnr s «ntmenU r which did not reauy mm 

2. ‘Komultnef’ of Tod: KumbhaJgarh of I.G., Iiin 

ihc walefn border of Mcwar, about 40 miks to the miih of Ldi P - ■ 
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of the empire. The failure of the effort caused deep disappointment 
to Akbar + who was not troubled by any sentimental tenderness for his 
stiff-necked adversary. The emperor desired the death of the Ran a 
and the absorption of his territory in the imperial dominions* The 
Runa, while fully prepared to sacrifice his life if necessary, was reach¬ 
ed that his blood should never be contaminated by intermixture with 
that of the foreigner, and that his country should remain a land of 
freemen. After much tribulation he succeeded, and Akbur failed. 

BATTLE OF H U D IG HAT OR GGCUNDA, JIJNE 1576 

But the first considerable fight was disastrous to the cause of 
liberty. The imperialist army, under the supreme command of Raja 
Man Singh of Amber (Jaipur), assembled at the fortified town of 
Maudalgarh in the cast of Me war, between Bundi and Chiton Tbetr 
march was directed to the fortress of Gogunda p situated in the southern 
part of the AnivaJlis* and distant about a hundred miles in a direct 
line from the place of assembly Rajput tradition* as reported by 
Tod, represent Prince Salim as being in command or the Mogul army, 
which is absurd, the prince being then in his seventh year. Raja Man 
Singh had the assistance of Asaf Khan (ll), 1 2 3 4 and other officers of distinc¬ 
tion. The Rana gathered his three thousand horsemen at the pass 
of H aidighat, on The way to Gogunda* distant from The defile some 
twelve or fourteen miles* The contracted plain in which the dans 
mustered is situated "at the base of a neck of mountain which 
shut up the valley and rendered it almost inaccessible. Above and 
below the Rajputs were posted, and on the cliffs and pinnacles over* 
looking the field of battle* the faithful aborigines* the Bhil[s], with 
their [ b+ his M in text] natural weapon, the bow and arrow, and huge 
stones ready to roil upon the combatant enemy. 

*At this pass Partap was posted with the flower of Mewar, and 
glorious was the struggle for its maintenance. Clan after elan followed 
with desperate intrepidity, emulating the daring of their prince, who 
led the crimson banner into the hottest part of the field. But this 
desperate valour was unavailing against such a force, with a numerous 
field artillery and a dromedary corps mounting swivels: and of 
twenty-two thousand Rajputs assembled that day for the defence of 
Haldighat, only eight thousand quitted the field alive,* 1 

The fight took place in June 1576 close to the village of Khamnaur 
at the entrance to the pass/ 

Radaonu the historian, who was then one of Akbar's court 
chaplains or Imams, had begged leave of absence to join in the holy 
war T in which he took part as a follower of Asaf Khan. His descrip¬ 
tion of the battle is the most detailed and accurate extant. He enjoyed 

L Aiar Khan No. IT, whose personal name was Khwajah Ghjas-ud-din of 
Kazwin. He had received ihe title in a.k. 98*1 . about three yean before she battle, 
and must no! be confounded with Asaf Khan No. I (Abdul Majid), the conouemr 
of Rani Durgsvati (Blochmann. vol, i. p. 435, No, 126). 

2. {jQgunda, variously misspelt as Koksndah, h situated in 24" 46‘ N. 
73" 32' E., aboui 16 miles north-west of Udaipur eicy. It is marked on the f G man' 

3. Xod T Antmte. i, 270. 

4. ^ JV.p iii, 245. 
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himself in spile or the scorching heat anti air like a furnace which 
made men’s brains boil in their skulls. At one stage in the fierce 
struggle Biidaoni asked Asaf Khan how he could distinguish between 
the rriendlv and the enemy Rajputs, and was assured in reply that he 
<ould not do wrong if he shot, as sportsmen say, ‘into the brown, 
because, as the commander cynically observed. ‘On whichever side 
they may be killed, it will be a gain to Islam.’ . , 

' Badaoni gladly took the advice, and was soothed by an inward 
conviction that he had ■ attained the reward due to one who fights 
against infidels’. He also had the pleasure of observ ing that the son of 
Jaimail. the hero of Chitor. ’went to hell’, and that there was much other 

‘good riddance of bad rubbish'. * 1 . .. , . 

The battle—a ferocious hand-to-hand struggle, diversified by 
episodes of combats between mighty elephants—raged from early 
morning to midday, with the result already stated. The enemy lost 
about fiv e hundred killed. On the side of the imperialists who narrow - 
h escaped suffering a total defeat, a hundred and fifty Musums were 

slain, besides sonic of their Hindu allies * 

The Rana having been wounded, fied to the hills, mounted 
on his beloved steed Chaitak, and the victors were too exhausted to 
pursue him. Supplies fell short and the men had to subsist on either 

Badaoni had the honour of carrying the dispatch sent by Raja 
Man.Singh to court, and at the same lime of offering to the emperor 
a noble elephant which formed part of the spoil, for which service he 
w as handsomely rewarded. Akbar expressed displeasure at the failure 
to press the pursuit of the foe. bui after a time renewed his favour to 
Raja Man Singh. 

THE LATTER DAYS OF THE RANA 

Part'ip was obliged to retire to a remote fastness called Cliaond, 
and his vLrong places one by one fell into the enemy’s hands But 
later lie recovered all Me war, excepting Chtlor. Ajmer, and Mandat- 
n -\ T \i Dunn" the latter years of his life he was left m peace, owing to 
the inability of Akbar to continue an active campaign in Rajputana, 
iv bile necessity compelled him to reside for thirteen years m the Panja^, 
In 1597 Pa nap died, worn out in body and mind. His cruets pieagea 
themselves to sec that his son Amur Singh should not forget his dutv. 

Thus dosed the life of o Rajput whose memory , says Tod, 
■is even now idolized by every Sisodia.' ‘Had Mewar, he continues, 
■possessed her Thucy dides or her Xenophon, neither the wars of the 
Peloponnesus nor the retreat or the “ten thousand would have yield- 
ed more diversified incidents for the histone nitise tn^n the d L 
this brilliant reign amid the many vicissitudes of Mewar. Undaunted 

" V. Badaoni, ii. ZS1. Mr. Beveridge stives an independent l^iutalion, with 
some small variations of inierpretation, mvon Nett, Tlic f j 

I taldigha-. is the coral name or the pass, but Badaoni s 

give the name in corrupt Terms. The name of the town is Gosunda, not Gogan 

dllh ‘ 2. ' Yh^deltnifs of the casualties vary slight!)/ in ur‘, 

Badaoni stairs that half of ihe Rina s force 
a MuhaTnrTtadan Afghati^i cunom Tact not mentioftcu > 
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heroism,, inflexible fortitude, that which "keeps honour bright", 
perseverance™with fidelity such as no nation can boast, were the 
materials opposed to a soaring ambition, commanding talents, 
unlimited means, and the fervour of religious zeal; ail, however, in¬ 
sufficient to contend with one unconquerable mind.* 

The historians of Akbar, dazzled by the commanding talents 
and unlimited means which enabled him to gratify his soaring ambition, 
seldom have a word of sympathy to spare for the gallant foes whose 
misery made his triumph possible. Yet they too, men and women, arc 
worthy of remembrance. The vanquished, it may be, were greater 
than the victor. 





Chapter VI 


CONSOLIDATION OF CONQUESTS; DISCUSSIONS ON RE¬ 
LIGION; RELATIONS WITH JAINS AND PARSEES; 
ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST JESUIT MISSION flTHE 
‘INFALLIBILITY DECREE’ OF 1579 


CONSOLIDATION OF CONQUESTS; SUNDRY EVENTS, 1576-7 

Some of the matters which occupied Ak bar’s attention after 
his return to the capital in July 1576 were dealt with in the last chapter. 
Certain other manifestations of his untiring energy, directed to the 
extension and consolidation of his conquests, will now be briefly 
d'■scribed- In September he paid his annual visit to Ajmer being still 
persuaded of the efficacy of prayer offered at the shrine of the saint. 
Good news came of successful military operations in Bihar. Rohtas, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Afghans, was regained, and 
i he fortress of Shergarh in the same rpgion capitulated to Shahbaz 
Khan. 1 In Rajpulana. Sirohi and other places were occupied. 

Akbar himself marched from Ajmer towards Gogunda in 
October, and made many administrative arrangements. His ardem 
desire to capture or Idll the Rana was not gratified. The emperor 
then advanced farther south inio Malwn. Mount Abu and the 
principality of Idar were seized, and considerable progress was made in 
asserting effectively the imperial authority over the southern parts of 
Rajputana, An army was sent towards Khandcsh, Raja Todar Mall, 
who had come from Bengal with good news and 304 elephants, was 
ordered to undertake the government of Gujarat. where Wazir Khan 
had been a failure. 

About this time (October 1576J Khwaja Shah Mansur of Shiraz, 
an expert accountant, was appointed temporarily to the high office of 
Vizier, Beginning official life as a humble clerk, he rose by means or 
sheer ability to one of the highest offices in spite of the hostility of Raja 
Todar Mall, who disliked him, and was never content until the Khwaja 
came to a tragic cud, as he did in I >81. 

The troops destined for the conquest of Khandesh were diverted 
to Gujarat in order to suppress disturbances caused by Mirza Muza tin r 
Hussain, the youthfut son of Ibrahim Husain. 

Late in 1577 Raja Todar Mail arrived from Gujarat with a party 
of alleged rebel prisoners, who were executed. 

The Raja then resumed his duties as Vizter, and undertook 
the preparation of various administrative measures.^ 

In November a remarkable comet with a long laij appeared and 
remained visible for a long lime. Hs appearance gave rise to the usual 
popular apprehensions, and was associated in men’s minds with the 
death of Shah Tahmasp of Persia, w hich had occurred m 1576 and was 


], The ShwBarh fortress, now ruined smnds in 24' HJL, *4* 4S 
allies south-west of Sahasram (Sassmunl, It was built by Sher Scan. 


£., 20 
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now reported. The assassination of his sen and successor, Ismail* f * 
was believed to be directly due to the influence of the strange visitor to 

the sky* , * . H , , 

In September 1577 Akbar had moved his camp tit the direction 

of the Panjab. 

reorganization of the mint 

In December, when encamped in the neighbourhood of Namatih 1 
Akbar held a special council* at which he settled many matters of 
business in consultation with Raja Todar Mai and Khwaja Shah 
Mansur. One important department then dealt with was that of the 
m j n L Up to that time the various mints had been under the charge 
of minor officials known by the Hindu title of chaudhari ( headman" 
or Tore man"). Apparently those officers did not possess sufficient 
rank and personal weight to secure satisfactory administration. A 
responsible Master of the Mint at the capital was now appointed to 
exercise general control over the department; the person selected 
being the eminent painter and calligrapher, Khwaja Abdul Samad 
i Abdu-s samad) of Shiraz, who bore the honorary designation of 
Skiriit-kaknu or 'Sweet-pen', and had been an intimate friend of 
Humayun. Akbar when a boy had studied the elements of drawing 
under "his tuition. In 1577-8 the artist must have been w dl advanced 
in years. The five principal provincial mints were each placed under 
the management of one of the highest imperial officials. Raja Todar 
Mall himself was made responsible for the Bengal mint, situated at 
cither Gaur or Tanda; while MuzalTar Khan, Khwaja Shah Mansur, 
Khwaja Imadu-d din Husain, 2 and AsaT Khan (II) were entrusLcd 
respectively with the mints at Lahore, Jaunpur. Gujarat or Ahmadabad. 
and Patna, On the same day orders were given for the striking of 
square [jvhlf] rupees. 

Silver and copper money was coined at many towns, of which 
Abu-t Fazl gives a list, far from complete. 1 In subsequent years 
modifications in the mint regulations were introduced, Akbar 
deserves high credit for the excellence of his extremely varied coinage, 
as regards purity of metal r fullness of weight, and artistic execution. 
The Mogul coinage, when compared with that of Queen Elizabeth or 
other con temporary sovereigns in Europe* must be pronounced far 
superior on the whole. Akbar and his successors seem never io have 
velded to the temptation of debasing the coinage in either weight or 
purity. The gold in many of Akbar* coins h believed to be practical¬ 
ly pure. 4 

]. A considerable town* now in the Patiala Stale, 2S 3' R, 76 JO 1 E, and 
lbs repined birthplace of Sher Shah. 

i I Cannot find any other mem loti of this official. The reference is to A r N. m 

zri c 330. 

3. In the early years of the reign gold coins were struck at many places r 
Later, the sold coioajjc was con rim J io four mints, namely, those at ibe capital* 
Hen gal <? Tand* or Rajnuhal), Ahmadabad f Gujarat j, and Kabul. Probably in 
157* sold may have been coined only at the six minis named in the. text, but A bud 
Fad does not say so explicitly, 

4, For biography of Abdul Sam ad, or Abdu-i sumad t see Btodwuinfl, Am, 
vol 4 p, 495, No. 266; and H.FA„ pp. 452, 470. He was a ‘commander oJ 400" 
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K&AVTS FIT OF RELIGIOUS ECSTASY 

k Early in May 1578, when Akbar wai encamped at Bhera (Bthrah, 
HLhirah) on the Jhdum in the Panjab. 1 an extraordinary event in his 
Iwsond history took place* which has been $o imperfectly described 
That it is impossible to make out exactly what happened. Lite in April 
he had arranged for a huge battuc + or Kamargka hunt, in the course 
of which the game within a circumference of about forty or fifty 
miles (25 kos) were to be ringed in by a multitude of beaters and driven 
to the slaughter. The complicated arrangements necessary had been 
in operation for some ten days when they were suddenly counter¬ 
manded and the hunt was stopped. "Active men", Abu-I Fazl tells us, 
"made every endeavour that no one should touch the feather of a finch 
and that they should allow all the animals to depart according to their 
habits." The same writer who obscures the facts with a cloud of 
rhetoric, hints that Akbar was on the point of abdication. We arc 
informed that "he was nearly abandoning this state of struggle, and 
entirely gathering up the skirt of his genius from earthly pomp 1 . He 
was supposed to have attained a state of ecstasy and to have com¬ 
muned with God face to face, "A sublime joy took possession of hb 
bodily frame. The attraction (ja-nba) of cognition of God cast its 
my* Those phrases fail to present a dear picture. The author of 
the Tabakat states that the vision came upon Akbar while he was 
under a tree, the position of which lie ordered to be commemorated by 
the crectio n of a house and garden on the spot. 

Bad non i is sLightly more explicit. He says - 
And when it had almost come about that the two sides of the 
Xamarghti were come together, suddenly all at once a strange state 
and strong frenzy came upon the Emperor, and an extraordinary change 
was manifested in his manner, to such an extent as cannot be accounted 
for. And every one attributed it to some cause or other; but God alone 
knoweth secrets. And at that time he ordered the hunting to be 
abandoned : 

"Take care ! for the grace of God comes suddenly. 

It comes suddenly, it comes to the mind of the wise.” 

And at the foot of a tree which was then in fruit he distributed much 
gold to the fakirs and poor, and laid the foundation of a lofty building 
and an extensive garden in that place. And he cut off the hair of his 
head, and most of his courtier* followed his example. And when news 


and his son Sharif attained the high dignity of Amir-il-umara, or Premier Noble, 
under Jahangir. The best poets. caJligraphists, and engravers were employed for the 
execution of the legend* and des igns of the more important denomination* of cons. 
Specimens of many denominations, especially of the large gold pieces struck for the 
purpose of hoarding, are not now extant. The extensive subject of Akbnr's coi nage 
may be studied in Ami, Nos. 4-14 of Book I of Alt i; in Stanley Lane-Poole* British 
Museum Catalogue of Mughal Coins, IS92; H.N. Wright, CoSatofm of the Indian 
Museum Coins^ vaL id* 1909 ■ Whitehead, Coiohgue of Coins of the Moghul Emperors 
4n the P&doh Museum, Lahore* 1914; and a host of minor publications. See 
Bibliography, post. There Is stilt room for a special treatise or monograph on the 
subject, which would make a book of considerable bulk and be of great interest io 
numismatists 

I, Bticrn, situated in 32 n 2&‘ NL 72* 5& E. It was the head-quarters of a 
maha! if ff.}. 
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of this spread abroad in the Eastern part of India, strange rumours 
and wonderful lias became current in the mouths of the common people^ 
and some insurrections toot place among the ryots [peasantry], buu 
these were quickly quelled. - 

‘While he was at Bihrah (Bhera), the imperial Bcgam [Akbar s* 
mother] arrived from the capital,' 

Her purpose, presumably, was to watch over her son's health. 
Abud Faol adds that "about this time the primacy of the spiritual 
world took possession of his holy form, and gave a new aspect to his 
world-adorning beauty... What the chiefs of purity and deliverance 
[meaning apparently “Sufi seers"] had searched for in vain was 
revealed to him. The spectators who were in his holy neighbourhood 
carried away the fragments of the Divine bounty. 1 2 

Akbar soon returned to the earth. b ln a short space of time 
he by God-given strength turned his face to the outer world and 
attended to indispensable matters.' 

He gave vent to his religious emotion by the fantastic freak of 
filling the Annptalao tank in the palace at Fathpur-Sikri with a vast 
mass of coin* exceeding, it is said, ten millions of rupees in value, 
which he subsequently distributed. 1 

That is all we know about the mysterious occurrence. The 
information is tantalizing in its meagreness, but probably Akbar 
never gave any fully intelligible account of the spiritual storm which 
swept through him as he sat or lay under the tree. Perhaps he slept 
and had a dream, or, as seems to be more likely, he may have had a 
epileptic fit 1 . No man can tell exactly what happened. The incident 
was not altogether singular. Somewhat similar tempests of feeling 
had broken over Akbar's soul before. Abu-I Fazl narrates at immense 
length a strange story of his behaviour one day in 1557, when he was in 
his fifteenth year. The boy* we are told, Tdt constrained by the 
presence of shortsighted men, and began to chafe*. He mounted a 
specialty vicious Iraki horse named Hainan, and rode off, leaving 
orders that nobody* not even a groom* should follow 1 him. He dis¬ 
mounted, and was supposed to have Assumed the posture of commu¬ 
ning with his God\ Whatever posture he may have assumed the horse 
galloped away, but luckily it came back of its ow n accord and allowed 
its master to mount. There may not be much in that anecdote, but 
Akbar's own account, already quoted* of the ‘exceeding sorrow’ with 
which his soul was seized at the completion of his twentieth year, 
seems to have been a foretaste of the experience which he underwent 
in his thirty-sixth year (1573) p when, like Dante, he was "nd mezzo del 


1. The identity of the lank has not been established, 

2. "NattifB crat melancholic lis, el epifeptico subject us mother (Du Jarrk 
vol. it, P , 49S: Bk. ii + di. 8), There is abundant evidence concerning Ale bar’s 
innate melancholy, but 1 have not met elsewhere the statement that he was epileptic 
Dm Jartic must have got it from one or other of the Jesuit missionaries. Muhammad' 
Julius Caesar, and many ether eminent men have been supposed by various writers 
lo have suffered from epilepsy, but there h little evidence of the alleged fact in most 
of the tMS, Peter the Great, however, certainly suffered from convulsive fits or 
some kind, See Lombnoso, The Man of Genius, London td. p 11$I, The presence 
of the disease *ii quite cons is lent with a high degree of bodily vigour’ {EncycL Brit, 
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cammm ds nostra vita’, k in the middle of life's palhy and, like the port, 
saw a vision, beholding things that ‘cannot be u tie rod". 

At bar was by nature a mystic, who so ugh i earnestly, like his 
Sufi friends, to attain the ineffable bliss of direct contact with the Divine 
Reality, and now and again believed or fancied that he had succeeded. 
His temperament was profoundly melancholic, and there seems to be 
some reason to suspect that at times he was not far from the danger 
of falling into a state of religious mania. His ambition and intense 
interest in all the manifold affairs of this world saved him from that 
fate, and brought him back from dreams to the actualities of human 
life, 1 He was not an ordinary man. and his complex nature, like that 
of St, Paul, Muhammad, Dante, and other great men with a tendency 
to mysticism, presents perplexing problems. 

EUROPEAN CURIOSITIES 

About this time (1578 or 1580 ?) Akbar was much gratified by 
the return of Haji Habibullah, who had been sent to Goa with 
instructions to bring back European curiosities and information 
about the arts and crafts of Europe, The agent had been supplied 
with ample funds and was attended by a number of skilled craftsmen, 
who were instructed to copy anything worthy of imitation. The Hajt 
performed his mission to the emperor's satisfaction and brought back 
many objects of interest. Special admiration was bestowed on an 
organ, like a great box the size of a man, played by a European sitting 
inside*. The wind was supplied by bellows or fans of peacock's feathers. 
A company of persons dressed in European clothes, and seemingly 
including some actual Europeans, arrived along with Habibullah, w hose 
craftsmen displayed their skill in newly acquired arts. Unluckily, 
the only tw o extant accounts of the occurrence fail to give any further 
details.* 

ACRIMONIOUS DEBATES ON RELIGION 

The discussions in the House of Worship were continued vigor¬ 
ously during 1578-9 with increasing acerbity, degenerating at time* 
into open quarrelling- Two parties among the Muslim doctors form¬ 
ed themselves, one headed by MakhdumuT Mu Ik and the other by 
Shaikh Afcdu-n Nabi, the Sadr-n sudur. Akbar found it hard to keep 
the peace, and on at least one occasion lost his temper. Gradually, 
he was becoming wholly estranged from the faith, of his yotrth M and was 
directing his energies to the evolution of a new religion, which would, 

L The references for the incident discussed are X P A r ., vol. iii. pp_ J46-S, J53- 
B&daoni. ii, 261: and Taimkni text* ai beginning of 2Mh year as reckoned in that 
work. Th e passage in the history named was not translated by EUioi and Dowson. 
and I am indebted for the text reference to Mr. Beveridge's note on X.A% iii, 346. 
The story or the ride on Hairon is told, ibid., ii* 92, and the rem iniscence of the com¬ 
pletion of ihe 20ih year is in ‘Happy Saying Airt, VOL iii, 3S6. 

2. A,N ., Hi. 322; Baekoni. i.i, 299. The latter author says then ihe Hijji 
brought the organ ‘from Europe', He. hcn*«% er p did not go beyond |he port of Goa* 
Badaoni seems io dale the FLaJi^ reiitm in ah. 9&S (a.d. J5JJCM}; but Ahud Fwl 
apparently places the incident earlier, in 1577 or 157& His account of the 33rd 
llahi year, running Trom March M + t57g + begins on p, 337* fifteen pages after the 
notice of the H^ji's Mum. 
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he hoped, prove to he a synthesis of all the warring creeds and capable 
of uniting the discordant dements of his vast empire in one harmonious 
whole. The differences between the lwo parties of the Ufama, one of 
whom denounced as heretical notions declared by the other to be the 
truth, confirmed Akbar in the opinion that both parties were in error, 
and that the truth must be sought outside the range of their bickerings. 
He now consulted the adherents of other religions, Hindus* Jains* 
Parsecs, and Christians, and no longer confined himself to the vain 
attempt at arbitrating between the various Muslim schools of thought. 
As Abu-1 Fad expresses it : 'The Shahinshah's court became the home 
of the inquirers or the "seven climes 11 , and the assemblage of the wise 
of every religion and seel/ 1 

His relations at this period with Parsecs* Jains* and Christians 
will now r be described in some detail. 

EORCMSTRIAN INFLUENCE UPON AKBAR 

Akbar probably found more personal satisfaction in Zoroas* 
trianism, the religion of the Parsecs, than in any other of the numerous 
religions examined by him so critically in his odd, detached manner. 
The dose connexion with Persia always maintained by his family, 
and his manifest preference for Iranian rather than Mogul (Uzbeg and 
ChagaEai) officers predisposed him to look with a favourable eye on the 
creed and religious philosophy of Iran. 

The fit of religious frenzy which assailed Akbar at the beginn¬ 
ing of May 1578 was a symptom of the intense interest in the claims 
of rival religion5 which he manifested in 1578-9 prior to the signing 
of the "infallibility’ decree in September of the latter year. Discussion 
in his 'parhamem of religions’ was fast and furious. About that lime, 
probably in the btter part of 1578, the Zoroastrians found their oppor^ 
tumity for giving the emperor further instruction in the mysteries of 
their faith, with so much effect that he was regarded by many as having 
become a convert* He is said to have worn the sacred shin and girdle 
which every Parsec must wear under his clothes, just as, nt a little later 
date, he appeared in public with Hindu sectarian marks on his fore¬ 
head and also adopted the use of Christian emblems, 

Akbar's principal teacher in Zoroastrian lore was Dztstur 
Meherjcc Raua» a leading mohed or theologian from Mansart in 


T he author classifies the members of the assemblage cs 
SufLi. phUoMphcfs orators, jurat*, Sunnis, Shins, Brahmans, Jatis, Slums W, 
iwo kinds of J a insj T Charbaks [wff. tiarviiJca, or Hindu materialistic atheistsL 
;?***■ Sabians {Christians of St, John] + Zoroastrians, and 
omcr* , Tre Siuras or Sewms were Svecismlma Jains. Yatis are comidcrcd to be 
unorthodox (S^vcmon. The Heart of Jainism, 191J. p. 233}. Akbar does no! 
s«hi Co haw known any Buddhist scholars. Abu-! Fazf met a few Buddhists at the 
I?TiSL i Bit v ! Sil 10 * LWl,mir * ‘hw none among ihe Teamed'. He observes 
that for a Ion- time past scarce any trace of them has existed in Hinduslan' (Ain 
'T’*'j“i P ' 21 V' ' rhc italcrTKnts t» E. & D., vi, 59 and von Noer i 326 n that 
Buddhists look part m the debates are erroneous. The passages cited really tefer 
lO^ams. Abu-1 Far! briefly describes the Charvaka or Nastika doctrine (op. dt., 

„ 2 : J ! le ? un ' the Surl! **** rail at me. the Zoroastrian' (Tennvson, Akbar’s 

Rream 1 }. Bfocbmann says that ‘Akbar, though a Suit in his heart, was a Pirsee bv 
his nto (S.A.S.A, part j. voL xxxvu. N.S. (1668), p. 14). 

3- The correct spelling is Mabyar-ji. 
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Gujarat, then the principal centre of the Parsec priesthood in India, 
whose acquaintance he had made at the lime of the siege of Surat in 
1573, when the imperial army was encamped at Kankra Khan. Even 
aL that early date Akbar was so eager to learn the mysteries of Zoroas¬ 
trianism that he extracted all the information he could from the Dastur, 
and persuaded him to come to court in order to continue the discussion. 

It is not dear whether the Dastur accompanied Akbar on his return 
to the capital in 1573 or followed him later, but the Parsec scholar 
certainly took part in the debates or 1578, and went home early in 1579. 

His eminent services rendered at court to the religion of Jus 
fathers justly won the gratitude or his colleagues at home, who 
formally recognized him as their head, an honourable position which 
he held' until his death in 1591, His son who succeeded him also 
visited Akbar. Old Parsec prayer-books of the eighteenth century 
are extant which include the name of Dastur Mcherjee Rana among 
the most honoured benefactors of the Zoroastmn Faith. 1 2 

Akbar rewarded him by a heritable grant of 200 bights* of 
land as subsistence allowance intadud-i-maashX which after his death 
was increased by one half in favour of his son. The deeds of grants 
are in existence. The Dastur taught Akbar the peculiar terms, 
ordinances, rites, and ceremonies of his creed, laying stress above all 
things on the duty of reverencing the sun and fire. A sacred lire, 
prepared according to Parsee rules, was started accordingly in the 
palace and made over to the charge of Abu-1 Fad, who w as be Id res¬ 
ponsible that it should never be extinguished. 

From the beginning of the twenty-fifth year of the reign (March 
1580) Akbar began to prostrate himself in public both before the 
sun and before fire, and when the lamps and candles were lighted in 
the evening the w r hole court was required to rise respectfully. The 
reverence for artificial lights thus inculcated finds expression in his 
recorded sayings one of which is : *To light a candle is to comme¬ 
morate the "(rising of the) sun. To whomsoever the sun sets, w hat 
other remedy hath he but this !' s 

Akba/s devotion to the fire cult partly explains, though it 
does not justify, the passionate ferocity which he displayed on one 
occasion in or about a.U- 1603. He was accustomed to retire to _ 
his rooms in the afternoon to rest. One evening he happened to 
emerge earlier than was expected, and at first could not find any of the 
servants. 

‘When he came near the throne and couch, he saw a luckless 
lamplighter, coiled up like a snake, in a careless, death-like sleep, dose 
to the royal couch. Enraged at the sight, he ordered him to be thrown 
from the tower, and he was dashed into a thousand pieces/ 

The imperial wrath fell also upon the responsible officers, though 


1. *Nausarmum caput* cl scdcs quonmdam hominum qui sc cl 

JczfccwM I'OCani, ck Jczc Persiac dvitetc, senert G abend, quo? Lusdlani Cuarinoi 
vacant' {Commentarim, p, 54EJL 

2. The big ha of Akbar a little marc than haif an aurc, biH its 
is not known. 

2, 'Happy Sayings'* Aii^ VOL Ui* p. 103. 
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in a fashion less terrible. 1 The story is not a pleasant one, hut its 
horror is somewhat lessened if wc remember that in Akbar's eyes the 
offence of the ‘luckless lamplighter* was a profanation as well as neglect 
of duly. 

The Parsec propaganda was supported by the zeal of the Hindu 
Raja Birbal. an ardent sun worshipper from another point of view, and 
it also fitted in well with the practices of the Hindu ladies in the zenana 
vyho had their burnt offerings (hom), after the Brahmanjcal fashion. A 
tew years later (1589) Akbar carried further hi$ compliance with Parsec 
ritual by adopting the Persian names for the months and days, and 
celebrating the fourteen Persian festivals. But he stopped without 
ever reaching the point of definitely becoming a Zoroastrian. He 
acted in the same way with regard to Hinduism, Jainism, and 
Christianity. He went so far in relation to each religion that different 
people had reasonable ground for affirming him to be a ZoroasIrian, 
a Hindu, a Jain, or a Christian 1 . 

Nevertheless, he could not bring himself to accept frankly any 
one of the four creeds, however much he might admire certain 
doctrines of each, or cycn practise some parts of the ritual of all four. 
He always cherished his dream of imposing on the empire a new and 
improved religion of his own which should include the best parts of 
all those named besides others; and, when at last he felt his throne 
secure m 1582, the only religion to which he could be said to adhere 
was that of his personal invention, the Tauhid Ilahi. or Divine Mono¬ 
theism, with himself as Pope-King.* 


JALN INFLUENCE ON AKBAR 

The potency of the influence exercised by Jain teachers on the 
L Asad Beg, in E. & D., vi, 164. 

*u , 2 , Badaoni, with reference to the time about 1581, goes so far aa to say that 
His , Ijjcsty iirmlv believed in the truth of the Christian religion’ (ii, 267), The 
sttienwni may be true for dial time, when the influence of Aquavivu was strongly felt 
J. The leading authority for Akbar's relations with the Faroes is the excel leu t 
=3 by I J. Modi, entitled The /W„ a: ike Coun ofAkbo, 

f**', Bom ^>r 1903 Theauthor, who presents many prevW 
1> unpublished documents in both teat and translation, proves conclusively that 
Akhars partial conversion to Zoroastrianism was the work of the Danur from 
begun in 1573 and continued to 1578-9, He deals fully with ihe testimony 
of Bsdaoni I Lowe. p. 268), and other authors; refuting by an absolute dcmonslra- 
° f RB . ^ . in 'Akbar and Ihe Pa roes’ {J. Bo. hr 

r^ fk. P a <« render untenable Karkaria's view thal the Parsec lore of Akbar 
r ™ ra Ardethir. a Persian scholar who was summoned to his couri tt 

\ Sh * h Abbas the «me for the sole purpoL 

of helping Mir Jamajud din m the compilation of a dictionary of old Persian. 

,n Ak * 1 / 4 u »der the title 

Hrt Indian labours extended from 1593 to 1597, many years after Akbar hadS 

WlUCh hc iftclincd 10 ^ccpl. Modi’s condemns are 
supported by ample documentary evidence. The essay in the same volume 
ife of Anquetil du Perron (1755^1) on King Akb£ and fhsstur % Mehcrif Rana" 
33? ™ d JOieresting details. For life of Mir Jamalu-d din see ““ 

vol. i. P-4 JO. No, 164 He attained the rank of ‘commander of4,000’ under Jahangir 
The {Mow is described by Blochmann in.My.jJ, pan i. vo! xxxviiN s rtawK - 
PMM5.65.9 Akhartcaskalivelyinterestinthe SS'SffiSS; 

Mtrian^rfs, 11 * ° r hl8h Va UC b * c *' ac 11 itves the explanation of ancient Zero- 
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ideas and policy of Akbar has not been recognized by historians. 
No reader of the works of Elphinstone, von Nocr. or Malleson would 
suspect either that he listened to the lessons of the Jain holy men so 
attentively that he is reckoned by Jain writers among the converts 
tb the it religion* or that many of his acts from 1582 onwards were the 
direct outcome of fills partial acceptance of Jain doctrine. Even 
Bloclvmann failed to perceive that three of the learned men of the 
time, as enumerated in Abu-1 FazTs long lists, were eminent Jain 
or religious teachers, namely Hiravijaya Suri 7 Vijayasena Sun, 
Ind Bhanuchandra Upadhyaya. The first named, the most distinguish¬ 
ed of the three, and credited by Jam authors with the honour of having 
converted Akbar, is placed by Abu-1 Fazl along with twenty others, 
including Shaikh Mubarak, in the first of the five classes of the learned, 
among the select few who 'understand the mysteries of both worlds 
In 1582 the emperor, after his return Irom Kabul, having Heard 
of the virtues and learning oT Hiravijaya, ordered the Viceroy o 
Gujarat to send him to court. The holy man, in response to the 
viceregal summons, came to Ahmadabad, paid his respects jo the 
emperor’s re present alive, and. in the interests of his religion, 
decided to accept the imperial invitation. He refused all the costly 
dfts pressed upon his acceptance, and, in accordance with the rules of 
his order, started on his long walk to Fathpur-Sikn, The use ol a 
conveyance of any kind by a man of his station would have involved 
excommunication. 


ACTION TAKEN BY AKBAR 

The weary traveller was received with all the pomp of imperial 
pageantry, and was made over to the care of Abu-1 Fail until the 
sovereign found leisure to converse with him. 1 After much talk 
upon the problems of religion and philosophy, first with Abu-1 Fazl 
and then with Akbar, the Suri paid a visit to Agra. At the dose of the 
rainy season be returned to Fathpur-Sikn, and persuaded the emperor 
to release prisoners and caged birds, and to prohibit the killing o 
animals on certain days. In the following year (1583) those orders 
were extended, and disobedience to them was made a capital offence, 
Akbar renounced his much-loved hunting and restricted the practice 
of fishing. The Suri, who was granted the title of Jagad-guni, or W«id- 
teacher, returned in 1584 to Gujarat by way of Agra and Allahabad. 
Three years later the emperor issued written orders confirming the 
abolition of the jtstya tax and prohibiting slaughter during periods 
amounting collectively to hair of the year. The Suri s colleague, 
Bhanuchandra, remained at court. In 1593 Siddhichandm, who 
visited Akbar at Lahore, also received an honorary title, and was 
granted control over the holy places of his faith. The lax on pilgrims 
to Satruniiya was abolished at the same time. The temple of A-. 
on the holy hill of Sgtrunjaya near Palitana in Kathiawar, which hao 
been consecrated by Hiravijaya in 1590, has on its walls a Sanskrit 


” 1. Atui-I Far! made a careful study of the doctrines of the Scwras or Svrtain- 
bam Jains, but was unable to obtain equally satisfactory infomtaHoo abo 
Digambora or nude sect {Ain, vol. tii, p. 210)* 
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'nscnption of unusual length, which combines the praises of the Suit 
itn those of Akbar, and gives particulars of the emperor’s generosity 
, . r Jn . 1592 Hiravyaya Suri starved himsetf to death in the approved 
Jam (asruon, and on the spot where his body was cremated, at C'nanagar 
or L rmatpur^ a stupa or memorial cupola was erected 

Ak bar’s action in abstaining almost wholly from eating meat 
and in issuing stringent prohibitions, resembling those of Asoku 
restricting to the narrowest possible limits the destruction of animal 
1 re. certainly was taken m obedience to the doctrine of his Jain 
(cachets. The infliction of the capital penalty on a human being 
for causing the death of an animal, which seems so unjust and absurd 

anaWt BndHh^ S -,^ 3 r“° r f ?nCC * hc P ractjcc of ««™1 ^mous 
L Buddhist and Jain kings. Th* regulations must have inflicted 

"" y ” 5ubjKts - and °»"* 

AltflAR’S INVITATION SENT TO GOA 

The contribution made to the debates by Christian disputants 
was an important factor among the forces which led Afcbar to renounce 
Sf Zitt h 8«>n The sirangft story of the first Jesuit mission lo 

that h n °*J* ‘° ld In ° Ut]ine The malerial is so copious 

(hai it is not possible to narrate the interesting details in full. The 

™mmumcations with Christians described in the last 
preceding chapter was that in December I57B Akbur dispatched to (lie 
authorities at Goa a letter in the following terms * 

In the name of God. 

of God *'”° f Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar, king placed in the seat 
[IJ® *!«] Chief priests of the Order of St, Paul: 

* “lhal.^^ihfiiSfAv^ ri 1 c™ a great friend of theirs, 

Pere , i„ rtfJL 5 ?" 1 . lhl f. her Abdu]lah m Y ambassador, and Domenico 

alllhe Gospel, : Wy llSftSS SrJSjSlSE 

or theiainis at Akbar^inJiiw'w^ .entitled 'HiraviJaja Suri, 

^37, pp. 11J-2*y nve Benarw, 1910 (Vim Sam. 

2 ^ ,shll > “fniPted forms, will be feu£d ia din vSl Lb^JmsS^ Fiu i 

Gujarat who s«i the Suri io eoun wu Sh i h,hVvl * 5*7* The viceroy of 

the Pmhihition of the ( S J ,J ’ sbu - d din Ahl ™l Kh*o>. 

P*”**' Oxford conv ^f*«*«Strtcnson T 

txxfe 1 $ the b«l readable treatke nn Ja i - Pl V v Mcs. Stevcnsoa*a 

Jtefa and the pilgrim tmx at tbe meaner * holit * fl ° of the 

general orders issiurd carlV in the prior, ^ ur ? anc l hia Proves that the 

fully obeyed, at feut in Kalhi^^Suchn^i^nnr ° f lha ? e l lm f? Jt5 had not been 
m Mogul lima. Similarly tnellsh kin** w *s common 

example iiPOTjrded’sorar'u ’a'S n*h! l ra <i ?® : Olliermodern 

AMebed, l»l. Uwui ^Ks^’g^SSreSiSSS 
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perfection; and with great urgency l again demand that they should 
come with my ambassador aforesaid* and bring their books. For 
from their coming I shall obtain the utmost consolation; they will 
be dear to me p and 1 shall receive them with every possible honour. 
As soon as 1 shall have become weQ instructed in the law, and shall 
have comprehended its perfection, they will be able, if willing* to 
return at their pleasure* and I shall send them back with great honours, 
and appropriate rewards. Let them not fear me in the least* for 1 
receive them under my pledge of good faith and assure them concern¬ 
ing myself" * 1 

AKBAR'S ENVOY AT GOA 

Abdullah, Akbar's envoy t reached Goa in September 1579* 
and was received with the stately ceremonial ordinarily reserved for the 
entry of a new Ponuguese Viceroy. The wholly unexpected invitation 
from Akbar excited the warmest interest in the breast of every member 
of the colony and aroused the most extravagant hopes. The authorities 
of Goa had sought for years* and sought in vain* to find a way to 
introduce the gospel into the Mogul empire, which was almost un¬ 
known to them except by report. Now* without any action on s heir 
parr, they found the door suddenly thrown open by the king himself* 
who not only invited* but begged them to enter. The prospect of 
winning a king so great and a kingdom so extensive to the glory of the 
church and the benefit of Portugal was not to be neglected, 1 3 * Although 
the Viceroy hesitated at first to accept the invitation* his scruples 
were overborne by the advice of the ecclesiastical authorities, who 
earnestly recommended that the Fathers asked for should be allowed 
to go, + without other securities than those of Divine Providence". 
When the question of acceptance had been decided in November* 
anxious care was devoted to the choice of the missioners* who should 
be men qualified, to take full advantage of the unique opportunity 
offered. 5 The three Fathers selected were Ridolfo Aqua viva, a$ head 
of the mission; Antonio Monserrate. as second in command; and 
Francesco Enriquez* a convert from Muhammadanism, as interpreter 
and assistant. They joyfully welcomed the task imposed upon them* 
and w ere filled with eager anticipations of the conquest to be won for 
the Cross. 


1. Translated direct from the Italian of BartoEj, p, 14. Madagan ip. 48) 
gives another renderEng, substantially identical. A third version, from Du lime* 
will be found in von Noer. i, 125. Goldie (p. 54 #i.} furnishes a fourth, from ihc 
Latin of Alegambe's work, entitled MorUs Ulus ms evmm d? SocMate Jtsu f Ac. 
( I pjTk Al 11 he versions agree so closely that we may be confident of possessing the 
comet text in substance. The date of the letter is given by De Sousa. The ‘Order 
of Si PauF is a synonym for Jesuit*. Similar letters were addressed iq the Viceroy 
and Archbishop of Goa. Abdullah the envoy may be the Khuaja Abdullah, who 
was with Akbar in the Samal fight. See Btochmann, Aiti , vol. i. p. 421, No. 109, 
Perhaps he may be identified preferably with Sayyid Abdullah Khan a more conspi¬ 
cuous personage. No. 189 of Btoctawno. 

2. 'Acquisto d T tin Rc, c d k un Regno guadagnato alia gloria della Chksa. 
e air utile di Portogallo 1 (Bartoli, p. 10), Political ambition was combined with 
missionary zeal. 

3. De Sou*.i, Orftni* Cennuis tody, vol. ii, C- t. sec, 45, as transL by Horten 

in C&mmtnfariuSy p + 544; and Mouse irate himwlf, ibid., p. 547, 
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Before we proceed to narrate the story of the mission, it will be 
well to introduce to the reader the two remarkable men who conducted 
it. Aqua viva and Monserrate (Momcrrat or Montserrat). The 
third member. Father Enriquez (Enriches, Henriquez), the converted 
Persian, was of slight importance, 

FATHER RlDOl.rO AQliXVlVA 

Ridolfo (Rudolf) A qua viva, a younger son of the Duke of Atri, 
one of the most influential nobles in the kingdom of Naples, was bom 
in 1550, and, therefore, was Akbar's junior by eight years. His 
parents were pious people, devoted to the Church and influential in 
its councils. Ridolfo. from early childhood, exhibited an intense 
vocation for the religious career, and may be said to have been bom 
a saint of the aseetie type. He made no account of life or the pleasures 
of life, and a martyr's crown was the one prize for which his sou] 
longed. By sheer strength of will he beat down his father's opposi¬ 
tion, and forced an entry into the Jesuit Order. In September 1578, 
being then twenty-eight years of age, he landed at Goa, as a member 
of a proselytizing mission, full of enthusiastic zeal, A month after 
his arrival he had the pleasure of baptizing a score of the attendants of 
a princess of Bijapur, who had been persuaded to become a Christian. 
He was appointed Professor of Philosophy, and devoted much time to 
perfecting himself in the local vernacular called Konkani, until he was 
selected to be head of the mission. He then applied himself with 
equal diligence to the study of Persian, in which he rapidly became 
proficient. 1 


FATHER ANTONIO MONSERRATE 


Father Antonio Monserrate, a Catalan Spaniard, was a worthy 
colleague of the saintly Aquaviva, although a man of a different type. 
During the visitation of plague at Lisbon in 1569 he had distinguished 
himsclt by exhibiting conspicuous zeal and devotion in his ministra¬ 
tions. At Akbar's court !ii$ courage did not desert him, and in his 
attacks on the religion of the Prophet of Mecca he allowed himself to 
use^ language so strong that even the latitudinarian emperor was 
obliged to check him. In 1582 he returned to Goa and continued his 
missionary labours at or near that city until 1588, when he was ordered 
to Abyssinia. While on his way he was taken prisoner by the Arabs, 
who kept him in confinement for six years and a half. 

_ When deputed to Akbar’s court he had been appointed by the 
Provincial of Goa as historian of the mission. He carried out con¬ 
scientiously the duly imposed upon him, and wrote up his notes each 
night. After his return to Goa he arranged his materials, and while 
confined by the Arabs was permitted to complete his literary labours. 


1. Aquaviva'* biography is to be read most conveniently in 0oldie. The 
Bi/upur princess niece of Mir Ali Khan, uncle of Ali Adit Shah, the reigning 
^mg of By a pur. The unde was kept by the Portuguese as a possible pretender to 
the throne and a check on their enemy, the king. There be little doubt that the 
conversion of the lady and her suit was due to policy rather than to conviction. In 
(he time or Archbishop Dorn Gaspar, the Sultan of Bijapur had anticipated Akb.tr. 
By sending for pnesis and Christian scriptures, 'wthoul any further good result' 
<De Souva. ut supra, in Monserrate, Camntemwim, p, 545J. 
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He was ransomed in 1596, The third mission was then at court, 
and Akb&r was indignant when he heard that his old friend had been 
held captive. 

Monsef rate's principal work, entitled Mvngaticae Legations 
Commeniarius, which had been long lost, and was not recovered 
until 1906, is of special importance as being "the earliest account of 
Northern India by a European since the days of Vasco da Gama", 
and also as including the fullest description extant of Akbaris successful 
campaign against his brother of Kabul in 158 L The author* who was 
then tutor to Prince Murad, accompanied Akbar as far as Jalalabad 
on the road to Kabul. 

A smaller tract, devoted to a description of Akbar personally, 
also has been preserved and is now accessible in an English transla¬ 
tion. Monserrate's writings dealing with the geography, natural 
history, manners, and customs of India have not yet been found, but 
may be hidden in some European library. The map of Northern 
India which he prepared on the basis of astronomical observations is 
attached to the Commenrnrius f and is of much interest as the earliest 
European map of India since the lime of Ptolemy and Eratosthenes. 1 

THE MISSIONARIES* JOURNEY TO COURT 

On November 17, 1579, the missionaries left Goa by sea, and 
after calling at Chaul arrived at Daman, a Portuguese port farther 
north. Thence they marched through Bulsar and Nausari to Surat, 
the western entrance to the Mogul empire, where they arrived in 
December. After a necessary halt for nearly a month there they began 
their journey inland on January 15. 15S0. They were accompanied 
by a caravan of merchants bringing w r ith them China silks and other 
goods for sale in the interior. The roads were so unsafe in those days 
that only large caravans could travel with any hope of reaching their 
■destination. A small mounted guard met the travellers on the northern 
bank of the TaptL They then marched parallel to the river through 
Kukarmurtda to Tuloda in Khandcsh* a country town still in existence. 
There they turned in a north-easterly direction, and, after passing 
through Sul tan pur. now desolate, advanced through the difficult and 
perilous country of the Satpura hills, infested by wild Bhita and other 
such tribes. After crossing the Narbada they proceeded to Mandu and 
Ujjain. On February 9 they reached Sarangpur, now in the Dcwas 
State, where the Fathers had the consolation of saying Mass. Six 
days later they arrived at Sironj* now in Tonk. and were met presently 
by a strong escort sent by Akbar. From that point their road ran 
nearly due north* through Narwar, Gwalior, and Dholpur to Falhpur- 
Sikri* where they arrived on February 2S (o.s.) after a journey from 
Surat of a little over six weeks. 1 


L See Bibliography, section R. 

2- The stages of the journey are detailed by Frandso dt Sousa, SJ., Orient? 
Cafiqwsttid& f i. d. ii* p, 159. as translated by Goldie, pp. 53-61. Sultanpur. in the 
West Kfcmdoh District, Bombay Presidency, IV 1ST 20' N-. 74 WW E.. was an 
important town unlit the beginning of the nifieteentfi century* when it was ruined by 
JaswanE Rao Holkar, the Bhils. and famine. A petty village now occupy part of 
the sue, on which traces of buildings remain. Sarangpur (21* J4 r R* 76 
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AKBAR’S RECEPTION OF THE FATHERS 

Akbar was so eager 10 meet his visitors that he had them brought 
direct to his presence and kept them talking until two o clock in the 
morning. He assumed Portuguese costume, and offered (hem a large 
sum of money, but ihc priests refused to accept anything beyond bare 
maintenance. The interpreter, Dominic Perez, was instructed to attend 
to their wants. On the following day Akbar a gam received them id 
the private audience chamber (Diwan-i Khass), and, on March .. 
was pleased to accept the gift of a magnificently bound copy of the 
Royal Polyglot Bible of Plantyn, pnnted m 1569*72 for Philip JI of 
Spain. 1 At a later date (1595) he gave back that work with the other 
European books to the Fathers then at hss court* The emperor 
treated the sacred text with the profoundest re^eranoe, removing us 
turban, placing each volume on his head, and kissing st devoutly. He 
also commanded his artists to copy pictures of Christ and the \ irgm 
which the Fathers had with them, and directed a gold reliquary to be 
made. Afterwards, he visited with every mark of respect, the chapel 
which the Fathers were allowed to prepare m the palace, ^nd made 
over his second son, Sultan Murad, then aged ten years, to Father 
Monscrratc for instruction in the Portuguese tanguage and ChnsUan 
morals. The Jesuits describe the young pnnee ias being 
donate, of a good disposition, and excellent abiI m s. P 

were allowed full liberty to preach and make conversionsatlhecapila! 
and when a Portuguese at court died his funeral was celebrated by a 
procession marching through the town with crucifixes and lighted 
candles. 

ATTITUDE. OF THE MISSIONARIES 

The altitude of the missionaries was so uncompromising and 
fanatical ihai nothing but the strong protection of the cm per or coma 
have preserved their lives. They made no pretence ofshar.ngtbc 
sympathetic feeling for the religion of the Prophet of Arabia commonly 
expressed in these days. A letter dispatched on December 10,13m. 
by Aqtiavtva to the Rector of Goa expresses their sentiments and 

wSre ^ nothi(lg but that hideous and heinous name of 

* small town at present, was an important nd.fanpusj 1 *^. 

Further details will be found in Monsenatc, pp- lh*9. The dat t _ 

Surat is as given by Dc Sousa. Monswiate states it “7“}^ J' 4 ' ^ adopted 

(p, 551 pi.) there is some confusion of old and new styles. TJ* ')« ^-skholas 
by the Portuguese Government with effect from October 5(15. »« 
Chronology Of Hiltory (IBJ5). p 32), and a JM* later 

England was made on September 3JH, 175^. The l? ur ^y *J[ . P He describes 

43 days. Monserraie, it should be observed, calls Gujarat GediOM. He deSCTio« 
all ihc priftHpal places. The Hindu temples everywhere bad been - - 

Muhairumdans^ by Goldie, p. 63. Maelagan <p. SO it.) erroneously suggests 

p. 69, The books included the Laws of Portugal, the Cdmntoaerlti or A 1 
and sundry theological treatises* „ , u 

3* M&lio aiTcuionalo.-di molio buOd tuturaK, 

{Ftrusehi, p. fc) + 


A di grande tfipcgno 
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Mahomet - .. .In a word, Mahomet isevery thing here. Amichrist reigns. 
In honour or this infernal monster they bend the knee, prostrate, lift up. 
their hands, give alms, and do all they do. And we cannot speak oat 
the truth lest, if we go too far, we endanger the life of the King *» 
Although they could not utter everything that was in their minds, 
they said much, and, as already mentioned, Momcirole’s freedom save 
offence even to Akbar. 

As a matter of fact, their presence at court, the marked favour 
shown to them by the sovereign, and the licence of their language 
helped to inflame the discontent which found expression in two’ 
formidable rebellions, undoubtedly dangerous to both the throne and 
hteof Akbar. During the course of the early disputations held in 
Aicbar s apartments, certain Muhammadans proposed that the rival 
claims of Islam and Christianity should be determined bv the ordeal 
of fire. They suggested that a champion of Islam holding a Koran 
and one of the priests holding the Gospels, should enter a fire and 
that wh'chever camc out unhurt should be regarded as the teacher of 
truth- Akbar liked the notion, and intimated to the Fathers ihat h- 
would arrange for their safety, while one of the Mullas. whom he much 
disliked, would be burnt. But Aqua viva denounced [he proposal as 
being impious and would not accept it * At Easter time Akbar suit¬ 
ed privately that he might arrange to be baptized by travelling to Goa 
preparing for pilgrimage to Mecca. We must now part 
oT earlief date* ^ a ,!me ’ and deal Wllh oth ' :r matters, including some 

akbar as preacher 

f . At the end of June 1579 Akbar had introduced a startling in nova- 
Sfe Wgff .fr ^fcrpreacher at the chief mosque in FaLhpur- 

Am? sWM* 11 !? ** pIacc m thc P ul P if on the first Friday in the 
filth month of the Muhammadan year. The address (khatbah) usual]’, 
given on a Friday is composed somewhat on the lines of the ‘bidding 
prayer used in English universities, and always includes a prayer for 
the reigning sovereign. Akbar, in order to emphasize the position of 

3ES&!* °r f lhc ! ' iat] ?. n to which he bid claim, 

a ailed himwlf of certain alleged ancient precedents and resolved to 
reatc the Khutbah himself, Fairi, brother of Abu-I Fa/I and Poet 
Uurcatc, produced a sort oi Khutbah in verse, as follows, which the 
emperor recited ; * ,,lc 

In thc name of Him who gave us sovereientv 
Who gave us a wise heart and a strong arm 
Who guided us in equity and justice, 

Who put away from our heart aught but equity;_ 

Hi 1 , praise is beyond the range of our thoughts. 

Exalted be His Majesty—"Alla bu Akbar!" * (Great is God T 
lo those eloquent lines he added some verses of the Koran 
expressing tha nks for mercies and favours, and having repeatedX 

h Goldie, pp, 77. 78. 

full account Of the first occasion, 1 
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fatiha, or opening section of the Koran, came down from the pulpit 
and said Tits prayers. According to Badaeni, he lost his nerve and 
broke down but the other historians do not support that statement. 
He repeated the experiment several time;. 1 

Even Abu-I Feu:! admits that the innovation was unpopular 
and aroused much uneasy feeling. Some people said that the emperor 
wished to pose as the Prophet of the incomparable Deity. Others 
hinted that he was not unwilling to be regarded as himself sharing in 
the Divine nature. The use of the ambiguous phrase Akbar 

gave colour to the most extreme criticisms, and. in spite of Akbar's 
disavowals, I am convinced that at limes he allowed himself to fancy 
that in his own person he had bridged the gulf between the Finite and 
the Infinite. His recorded sayings prove conclusively that he rated very 
highly the kingly position. 

'The very sight of kings’, he said, ‘has been held to be a part 
of divine worship. They have been styled conventionally the Shadow 
of God; and, indeed, to behold them is a means of calling to mind 
the Creator, and suggests the protection of the Almighty.’ 1 

His learned and skilful Hatlcrers, Abu-1 Fazl, Faizi, and the rest, 
were only too willing to fill his mind with such notions, and he. after 
the manner of kings, swallowed flattery with pleasure. Abu-I Fazl 
vainly tries to deny the patent fact that Akbar regarded with disfavour 
the Muhammadan religion. Although the emperor did not wholly 
cast aside the mask of conformity until 1582, his faith in Islam had been 
completely shaken at least three years earlier. But he always held 
firmly to the great doctrine of the unily of God- 

Before he made up his mind definitely to renounce Islam, he 
tried to follow a middle path, and to seek peace by constituting himself 
the supreme judge of all differences between the rival Muslim doctors. 
When he returned triumphant from Gujarat at the turning-point of his 
career. Shaikh Mubarak had gratified him by expressing the hope 
that the emperor might become the spiritual as well as the political 
head of his people. The hint given in 1573 had never been forgotten 
by either its author or the sovereign. Sis years later, in 1579, the time 
wets deemed to be ripe for the proposed momentous innovation which 
should extend the autocracy of Akbar from the temporal to the spiritual 
side, and make him Pope as well as King. 
i ‘ INFALLIBILITY * DECREE OF SEPT. 1579 

Ultimately, at the beginning of September 1579, Shaikh Mubarak 

A.N,. ii. 396; Badaoni, ii. 276; Tuhakai, in E, & D., v. 412, The version 
quoted is that in Lowe’s tr, of Badaoni. The concluding words may be read as 
meaning (hat 'Akbar is God’, Some coins bear legends in the form 'Akbar Allah’, 
which distinctly suggests his claim to divini ty. The/ii/tfto is this : ‘Praise be to God, 
the Lord of all creatures; the most merciful, the King of the day of judgment. Thee 
do we worship, and of thee vws beg assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way 
of those to whom thou hast been gracious v not of those against whom thou on 
incensed nor of those who go astray’ (Sale). Examples of Kftmbah composition 
are given in Hughes. Dictionary of Dlam, 

2, ’Happy Sayings’, in Airt, vol. iii, p. 398, Guerretro (.Rctaeam> Sramsh Ir.. 
eh, iii, p. 16) describes Akbar as being 'so proud and arrogant that he is willing to be 
worshipped as God*; ’es tan soberuio y arrogate, que consiete ser a do ratio coma 
ttk».‘ 
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produced a formal document in his own handwriting, drafted in such a 
way as to settle that the emperor must be accepted as the supreme 
arbiter in all causes, whether ecclesiastical or civil. Probably it was 
suggested by the information then becoming available concerning the 
position of the Pope in Western Europe. We need not trouble about 
the technical discussions which raged round the interpretation of the 
legal terms, Mujtafttd and Imain-j-AdtI. Jt will suffice to say that 
Ah bar was solemnly recognized as being superior in his capacity of 
Imam-i-Adil to any other interpreter (mujtahid) of Muslim law, and 
practically was invested with the attribute of infallibility. Both the 
rival party leaders, Makhdumu-1 Mulk and Shaikh Abdu-n Nabi, as 
well as olher eminent doctors learned in the law, were induced or com¬ 
pelled to set their seals to a pronouncement w hich their souls abhorred. 
Tnis is the translation of the document, as preserved in the text of both 
Nizamu-d din and Badaoni, 


'Petition 

Whereas Hindostan is now become the centre of security and 
peace, and the laud of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country' for their home. 

Now wc, the principal Uluma, who arc not only well-versed in 
the several departments of the Law j and in the principles of jurispru¬ 
dence. and well acquainted with the edicts which test on reason or 
testimony, but are also {mown for our piety and honest intentions, have 
duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Koran 

Obey God, and obey the Prophet, and those who have authority 
among you”; and secondly, of the genuine tradition ‘ 

' "Surely the man who is dearest to God on the day of judgment 
is the Irram-i-adil: whosoever obeys the Amir, obeys Thee: and whoso¬ 
ever rebels against him, rebels against Thee”; 

And thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testi¬ 
mony: and wc have agreed that the rank of Sultan-i-adil is higher in 
the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujtahid. 

.. . lu ; I i un ^ L ' r ' we d « l *re that the King of the Islam, Amir of the 
Faithful, Shadow of God m the world, Abul-fath Jalal-ud-din 
Muhammad Akbar,Padshah Ghazi (whose kingdom God perpetuate') 
is a most just, a most wise, and a most God-fearing king 

‘Should, therefore, in future a religious question come up, 
regardiqg which the opinions of the Mujtahids arc at variance, and 
His Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and clear wisdom be 
inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a political expe- 
dient. any of the conflicting opinions which exist on that point and 
should issue a decree to that elTect— ’ 

•We do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us 
and on the whole nation. * 

‘Further, wc declare that should His Majesty think fit to issue 
a new order, wc and the nation shall likewise be bound by it • Pro¬ 
vided always that such order be not only in accordance with some 
verse of the Koran, but also of real benefit to the nation; and further. 
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that any opposition on die part of his subjects to such an order passed 
by His Majesty shall involve damnation in the world to come and toss 
of property and religious privileges in this. 

‘This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, 
the principal Ulema and lawyers, in the month of Rajab in the year 
nine hundred and eighty-seven (987). 1 2 3 
COMMENT 

That document assured to Akbar, so far as any written instru¬ 
ment could have such effect, the utmost power that any man could 
claim to exercise within the limits of Islam, The decree had no con¬ 
cern with any other religion. Although it purported to have been 
devised for the propagation of the Muslim faith, and to recognize the 
authority not only of the Koran, but of the genuine traditions of the 
Prophet, yet, as Badaoni truly observes, ‘the superiority of the intellect 
of the Imam was established, and opposition was rendered impossible.’* 

It may be doubted if the House of Worship remained in use 
for long after the promulgation of the decree. Wrangling between the 
rival Muslim doctors became futile when the infallible autocrat could 
solve any problem at issue by a decisive word. Discussion, no doubt’, i 
t still continued for years, but it seems to have been conducted gentrklly ) 
i n the private apartments of the palace, and not at the House of Worship { 
in the gardens. The field of debate was widened, and representatives 
of all religions were henceforth welcomed. 

The pretence or profession of a desire to define and propagate 
the teaching of Islam was soon dropped, and in the course of a year 
or two Akbar had defi n i tcly ceased to be a Must!m. As early as January 
1580, w hen Aquaviva and his companions were travelling from Surat 
to Gujarat on (heir way to the capital, they had met the imperial court¬ 
iers, who told the escort that Akbar had forbidden the use of the 
ame of Muhammad in the public prayers.* Afterwards he went much 
farther, and definitely renounced all faith in the Prophet, although 
he continued to perform occasional acts of conformity for political 
reasons. 

AKa.VR'S POLITIC HYPOCRISY 

In September J579 Akbar, although no longer a sincere believer 




1. Badaoni, it, 279. Rajab is the 7th month. The year 987 began on February 

28 1579 . 

2. The meaning and effect or the decree are absurdly misrepresented by 
Matleson in the following passage : + Thc signature of this document was a tunung- 
poini in the Eire and reign of Akbar- For the first time he was free. He could 
give currency and fonx to hts ideas of toleration and his respect for conscience* 
He could cow bring the Hindu, the Farsi* the Christian into bis cound-ts- He could 
attempt to put into mention the design he had long meditated of making the 
in Herat* of the indigenous princes the interests of the centra] authority at Agra. 
The document is, in fact, the Magna Cham of hi* reign. 

‘The reader will, I am suit, pardon me if ] have dwell at some length on the 
manner in which it was obtained, for it is rhe keystone of the subsequent legislation 
and action, of the monarch, by tl placed above the narrow restrictions of Islam* 
(p. 158). 

3. De Sousa, Oricnte Canquisi&fc* cd. Lisbon, lTK> a i t ch, il, F- 160, as cited 
by Goldie, p. 65 ir. 
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in ihc efficacy of the prayers of Muslin, saims made a 
had been his annual custom, to the si,rme at Ajmer. /I he date nm 
ever was not lhat of Mumu-d din's anniversary on which he had hetn 
SSd to go. Abu-I Fuzl candidly states that he: made tins 
special visit as a means of calming the public and enhanemg the 
submission of the recalcitrants’. He never went a^ blrt .n the 
vcar following (15S0) sent Prince Damyal as tus representative, 
y About this time Akbar, becoming alarmed at the widespread 
resentment aroused by his innovations, adopted a policy of emulated 
t hvnociisv When on his way back from Ajmer he caused a lofly unt 
(hflr^A) to tc furnished as a travelling mosque, in which he ostenta- 
tiously prayed five limes ^ay, as a pious Mus.im should do. A little 
later apparently in 15S0, hecamed his hypocritical conformity stiU. 
farther A certain Mir Abuturab had returned from Mecca, bring- \ 
ing with him a stone supposed to bear an impression of the Pr^hcts | 
foot Akbar know ing well that ‘the thing was not genuine , command- 1 
ed°that the p retcnded relic should be received with elaborate ceremonial 7 
He went out in person to meet it s and helped to carry ihe heavy s 
fet seine paces on his shoulder,, 

‘AS1 this honour was done out or abundant pcrcepUv ene^. * ^ 
respect and appreciation, and wide toleration, in order that the 
reverence due to the simple-minded Saiyid might not be spill on the ) 
trailnd and that jovial critics might not break out into smiles. 

Sin thinkers and lUnconditioncd ones who had been agitated cnaccount 
oTlhe inquiries into the proofs or prophecy, and the passing of n ghts 
(in discussion), and the doubts of which books of theology ara ifijl- 
were at once made infamous in the market of ashamedness , and so 

according to Abu-l Fail, The make-believe, however, was too 
obvious to impose on any intelligent person Indeed. Badaoni 
stales that when the emperor took the ttoubIt ofS‘U%«S 
the shrine at Aimer, ‘sensible people smiled, and said . H was 
strange that His Majesty should have such Faith in ihe Khwajah, while 
he needed the foundation of everything^) ur prophet, from whose 
skirt hundreds of saints of the highest degree, like the Khwajah, had 


sprung 


We may be certain that the farcical reception of Lhc sham rdic 
have excited still more outspoken ridicule. 

T?,e unworthy hypocrisy which Akbar condescended to Poetise 
failed to effect its purpose, and he found himself compelled to meet by 
force the violent opposition aroused by his rash proceedings. 
f ° Early in 15S0 he got rid of both Shaikh Abdu-n Nab., he la e 
Sadr S his opponent Makhdumu-l Mulk by sending them into exile 
under [he form of a pilgrimage to Mecca. Both were allowed to return ^ 
jf ut they did nol survive long, Makhdumu-l Mulk died at Ahmadaba 
in 1582. leaving great riches and valuable boots, wluch were all con- 


W3>\ 


jjfr£' %JSSm. For die remark Urn. ‘sensible people udkd see ibid.. 

p. 280 ' 
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fiscated. His sons several times suffered torture* * and were reduced 
to object poverty 1 . Two years later Abtfu-n Nabs was murdered** 
pn 'iimably in pursuance of secret orders from the emperor, A kbit's 
hostility was terribly vindictive in some cases. 

L Badtook in E. A D, T v. 536: Lowe, Pj 321 * The words translated by Elliot 
as 'several times underwent torture' are taken by Lowe in a figurative sense to rotin 

*bemg some time on the rack of distress'. Inasmuch as the deceased had taken cun’* 
ninjs precauiions to conceal his wealth, the it-vc of torture Is probable. 

2. Aiti* voL i R p. 273; Badaoni, ii, 32. 



Chapter VII 

REBELLION IN BENGAL AND BIHAR; THE KABUL 
CAMPAIGN AND ITS RESULTS} END OF THE 
FIRST JESUIT MISSION; REBELLION OF 
MUZAFFAK SHAH IN GUJARAT, ETC- 

DISCONTENT IN BIHAR AND BENGAL 

Khan Jahan, governor of Bengal, died in December 157S, and 
after a short interval was replaced by Muzaffar Khan Turbati (March 
1579) 1 * Various officers were appointed to assist the new governor as 
Diwan (revenue department), Bakshi (paymaster, and Sadr 

{ecclesiastical and grants department). The offences which at various 
times had cost Muza Bar Khan his sovereign £ favour were blotted out 
and he was now entrusted with one of the most responsible posts in the 
empire. Instructions from the court required the officials in Bihar and 
Beneal to enforce the unpopular regulations concerning the branding 
of horses Tor government serv ice, and to secure the rights of the Crow n 
by investigating the titles to jagir lands and resuming unauthorized 
holdings. At "that time the imperial Dswan or Finance Minister 
was Khwaja Shah Mansur, an expert in treasury business, but over- 
fond of gain, and unsympathetic in temperament The strict and 
apparently over-strict enforcement of the orders of the government 
by the local officials produced violent discontent among the 
Muhammadan chiefs in Bihar and Bengal. Special ca^es of severity to 
individuals increased the ill feeling, and it is said that the officials 
added fuel to the fire by their greed Tor money. Particular exaspera- 
lion was caused by an interference with the local allowances payable 
to soldiers serving in the eastern provinces, Aktar had directed 
that the pay of men serving in Bengal should be raised by 100 per cent, 
und that of those serving in Bihar by SO per cent. Shah Mansur took 
it upon himself to order that those allowances should be cut down to 
50 and 20 per cent, respectively. The orders to that effect led to 
irritating demands for the refund of excess payments. In addition 
lo all those material reasons for dissatisfaction* the Mu sal mu ns of 
Bihar and Bengal were profoundly alarmed by Akbar's vagaries m 
the matter of religion and his manifest alienation from [dam. His 
policy, represented in theory to be one of universal toleration « sullht- 
ktil)* was resented as being in substance an attack upon the Muham- 
jngjiiti religion. Subsequent proceedings proved that the malcontents 
were fully justified in their interpretation of the action taken by Akbat, 
who quickly developed a bitter hatred for everything connected with the 
name or religion of the Frophei, and allowed his 'universal toleration 

L Muzaffar Khan been in BainUfi Khart's servka?. For hit life see 
vol. L p. 34S; No. 37, BJochumnn sons to be mistaken in adribuiing lo Mia the 
old Jarai or Kali motive ;is Agra, According to Laiif {Agra r p. J 91} Y that bujldios 
was erected by Mir^a Muzaffar Husain, she grandson of Shah Ismail of Fcrtia+ 
The life of the Mira is narrated in Ain, voL S a p, II 3, No, 8. 
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to be perverted into a toleration of all religions except the Muhammadan 
on which he lavished insults and outrages. At (be time of the rebellion 
in the east he had not gone so far as he did afterwards but he had 
already manifested his hostility to Islam, and the officers in Biltar and 
Bengal had good reason for fearing that he would become a thorough¬ 
going apostate. They therefore began to look to Muhammad Hakim, 
his younger half-brother at Kabul, as the orthodox head of Indian 
Muslims, and to conspire for placing him on Akbaris throne. The 
transparently insincere devices adopted by the emperor to keep up 
appearances as a Muhammadan could not deceive any person of 
ordinary intelligence. Early in 1580 MuUa Muhammad Yaids, a theo¬ 
logian who had been in intimate converse with Akbar, ventured to 
issue a formal ruling (farm}, in his capacity as Kazi of Jaunpur, that 
rebellion against the innovating emperor was lawful. 1 2 

REBELLION 

The reasons above enumerated, which might be amplified largely 
in detail, brought about a sudden revolt of influential chiefs of Bengal 
in lannarv 1580, when Wazir Jamil, Biba Khan Kafcshal, and other 
officers rebelled openly. 1 Dissensions among the imperial officials 
encouraged the rebels to hope for success greater than their actual 
strength w r ould have justified them in expecting. MuzafTar Khan, the 
governor, an arrogant man, was jealous of the Diwaii and other 
officers appointed to help him as subordinate colleagues, some of 
whom were not men of high character. 

In February I5$0 Akbar received dispatches announcmg the 
rebellion. He promptly sent Raja Todar Mall and other officers to 
suppress the disturbances* and attempted to remove the cause o! 
discontent bv the issue of conciliatory orders ccnsuringthc governor for 
indiscretion. They failed to effect their purpose. The rebellions 
acquired added force by the adhesion of Masurn Khan of Kabul, 
jagirdar of Patna, commonly distinguished as The Rebel {Asi)* a nick¬ 
name given him by Akbar, and of his namesake known by the cogno¬ 
men of Farankhudi. Those officers were largely influenced by the 
legal ruling given by Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, the Kazi of Jaunpur, 
that the apostasy of Akbar justified rebellion against him, as mentioned 
above, Masum Khan of Kabul, who was in communication with 
Akbar's brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, ruler of that province, 
may be considered the chief leader of the revolt. The royal arms in 
the early stages of the w r ar were not successful In April 1580 Muza [far 
Khan, who bad retired to Tanda* an indefensible place, was captured 
and killed, *wiih all sorts of tortures’. 3 The equipage and treasure of 
the royal army fell into the hands of the rebels- Akbar dared not 
proceed in person to conduct the campaign in the eastern provinces 

1, Multi Muhammad Yazdi had shared with two Brahmant and Shaikh 
Taj li -d din the honour of bring drawn up to the top of the wall of the Falhpui-Sikn 
palace in order to hold confidential converse wlih Akbar (Bidaonj, si, ^5-He 

was a bluer Shia. ^ „ .. , . lsr . Q 

2, A . N. t voL Iti, 417, 423; eh- 50, 51. For biography of Wsmror Warn Beg 

Jtunil uc vol. u p. 471* No. 290, 

3, AsdncmL li, 290. 
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because he rightly felt that the really serious danger threatening flint 
was that on the north-west, where his brother was preparing art invasion 
in communication with the Bengal insurgents for the purpose of winn¬ 
ing for himsetf the throne of Hindosian, A successful invasion from 
Kabul, resulting in the occupation of Delhi and of Agra with its 
enormous store of treasure, would have meant the destruction of the 
empire which Ah bar had built up with so much labour and skill. 
But if that invasion should fail, the rising in the east might be safely 
regarded as a mere provincial trouble to be adjusted sooner or later 
by the imperial officers* 1 2 * 4 Events proved the soundness of Akbar s 
judgement. The invasion from the north-west was repelled, and the 
eastern insurrections were suppressed in due course. 

SUPPRESSION OF THE REBEt-UON 

Raja Todar Mall was besieged in Mungir (Monghyr) for four 
months, until he was relieved by the gradual melting away of the 
rebel contingents. The Tdiagarhi Pass, the 'gate of Bengal . was 
recovered by the imperialists, and the back of the rebellion was broken. 

Akbar appointed his foster-brother, Mirza Aziz Kokah, to be 
governor of Bengal. The Mirza, a man of an insubordinate disposition, 
had been in disgrace and excluded from court for a long time. He 
was now recalled to favour, raised to the rank of a commander of 5,000, 
given the title of Khan-i-Azam, and entrusted with the honourable task 
of recovering the eastern provinces. Shahbaz Khan was recalled 
from a campaign in Raj put ana, and sent to help the governor. It is 
evident that at this period Akbar was in a position of imminent danger. 
He could not afford to leave a noble so influential as Mirza Aziz Kokah 
sulking, nor could he fritter away strength in minor enterprises. 

]n order to conciliate the rebels Shah Mansur was removed 
for a short time from the office of Diwan or Finance Minister, and 
replaced, as a temporary measure, by Wazir Khan.* 

Shahboz Khan inflicted a severe defeat on one section of the 
insurgents between Ajodhya in Southern Oudh and iaunpur in January 
1581.* It is unnecessary to follow the further operations in detail. 
It may suffice to say that by 1584 the rebellion in both Bihar and Bengal 
had been generally suppressed. The partial subjugation of Orissa 
was deferred to a later date. Akbar exhibited his usual politic clemency 
in favour of several of the prominent rebel leaders, who sometimes 
abused his leniency and renewed their disloyal conduct, 1 

The Mullas, or religious teachers, who had instigated the 
insurrection, were sternly punished in an irregular fashion, without 
trial or public execution, Mulla Muhammad Ya 2 di, the Kazi of 


] A A r iki 4J4, 

2. For life of Wazif (VtZxf) Khan sec Ain t vol i, P- 353, No* 41. He o 
brother of AsiT Khan l t and had been governor of Gujarat, , 

3 Ibid.. P. 4SG* The fight took place near SuFlanpur-Hilahn* 25 kos from 
Ajodhya (Awdli>. The neighbouring city ofFyzabad had not been built ai that dale. 

4. Mia sum Khan FannJthudi was pardoned thrive. Soon after the lail public 
exercise of clemency he was waylaid when returning from the palace at night and 
tilled, probably in aixordancc with secret orders from Akbar {Am t vol, s p p, 443, 
No. 157). 
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Jaimpur, who had dared to give the ruling that rebellion ^lawful, 
was sent for, along with his colleague, the Kazi of Bengal. Thtir boa 
‘foundered' in the river, and sundry other Mull as suspected of dis¬ 
affection were ‘sent to the closet of annihilation, by one way a 
another.* Akbar never felt any scruple about ordering the private 
informal execution or assassination of opponents who could notbe 
condemned and sentenced publicly without inconvenient consequence. 
In such matters his action resembled that of the contemporary Italian 
princes. 

«SETTLEMENT 1 OR ASSESSMENT OF LAND REVENUE 

In the early years of the reign, while Akbar's dominions were still 
comparatively small, the assessment of the ^revenue,. rt 5 
share of ihc oroduce, had been made annually on the strength of a 
was submitted to and paged bythesove^ 

In the fifteenth year of the reign (1570-0 Muzaffar Khan 
Turbali then Diwan, or Finance flimsier, assisted by Raja 1 odar Mall, 
at that time his subordinate, prepared a reviscd ] asse 5 siacnr.^sed on 
the returns, mads by the provincial Kaimnfios. and shfrlmd-hy fen wan 

K ^ U ^ie 24^ht^dS 5 regnal years(1579-80), the inconveniences 
of an nual ‘settlements’ or ^scssments having become apparen,, 
Khwnja Shah Mansur introduced a system of deoennisd or gny|«s 
‘settlement', the assessment being based on the average of ten Stars, 
namely the I Silt to the 24th reghul years inclusive, no term of duration 
bsing fated. Abu-TFazI, who was not a revenuc CTpert, ]S rather 
obscure in his description, because he seems to say tUt a tenth of the 
total of ten years was fixed as the annual assessment, and then to s_ 
that as regards the last five years of the period above named, the 
superior crops were taken into account in each year, ;md the year o. 
the most abundant harvest accepted*. But tbs text is unMrtain. 

If the best year was taken as the standard] the assessment mu. 
have been severe ; while, if Abu-1 Fazl may be 

were Lhus made- contented and their gratitude was, abundantly mani- 
fested’. Unfortunately little if any definite evidence exists concerning 

Raja Todar Mall was associated with the Khwaja in the imperial 
commission, but when he was obliged to go eastwards m order to 
suoDrcsi the Bengal rebellion which broke out in January 1580 the 
Se burden o? me work fell upon Shah Mansur, a htghly skilled 

accountant. 1 

TWELVE SUBAS FORMED 

About the same time, 1530, the enlarged empire was divided 
into twelve provinces or viccroyalties, generally known as Subas, and 
a regular establishment of high officials was fixed for each P™* 1 "®*- 
The original twelve Subas were l Allahabad, Agra, <^ h ’ 

Ah mad a bad (Gujarat), Bihar, Bengal. Delhi, Kabul, Uhoreffijftbfc 
Multan and Maiwa. When subsequent annexations took place, Kashmir 

1* Bndncmi, ii. 265, „ , , t ... At + 

1 Aia, Boole lit, Aifl 15, in VOl, U, p. 88; A. V., m, <”3- 
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was included in Lahore, Sind in Mulian, and Orissa in Bengal. The 
conquests in the Deccan towards the close of the reign added three 
new Subas t Berar, Khandeslt, and Alimadnagar, bringing up the total 

lo 15.* , . . . 

The superior staff of each province comprised : the Diwan 
(finance); Bakhshi (pay depart men e, Ac); Mir Adai ('doomster , to 
pronounce sentence on persons condemned by a Kazi); Sadr{eccl«ias- 
tical and grants department!; Kotwal (police); Mir Bahr (shipping, 
ports* and ferries): and Wakia-navis (record department). 

The viceroy, who was usually known as Subadar in later times, 
was called Sipahsalar or Commander-in-Chief in Akbar s day. 

The arrangements made by Shah Mansur termed the bans oi 
aJI subsequent Mogul administration* and have left some trace even to 

this day B 

The tragic fate of the Khwaja in the year following his reforms will 

be narrated presently. 

A D- 1511, A CRITICAL YEAR 

The vear 1581 may be regarded as the most critical time in the 
reign of Akbar, if his early struggles to consolidate his power be not 
taken into account. When the year began he was undisputed master 
of all the great fortresses in northern India, and had extended his 
dominion, cast and west from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, 
and southwards as far as the Tapti river. But the revolt m Bihar and 
Bcneal which had broken out at the beginning of 1580 was still far 
from being completely crushed. In the course of that year the rebels 
began to aim at something more than a mere provincial insurrection. 
They sought for an orthodox Muslim sovereign and plotted to replace 
the impious Akbar by his half-brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim 
the ruler of Kabul, who was practically independent, although supposed 
to owe fealty to the emperor of Hindustan. They were not troubled 
bv the thought that the man whom they desired to substitute for their 
gifted monarch was a drunken sot, cowardly and iircsolutc, incapable 
of governing the empire acquired and consolidated by the genius of 
Akbar It sufficed for them to know that Muhammad Hakim was 
reputed to be sound in doctrine. Accordingly the Masums and other 
rebel leaders in the eastern provinces conspired with several influential 
personages at court to invite the Kabul pnnec to invade India and wrest 
the throne from its blasphemous occupant. They promised thetr 
nominee ample support and a bloodless victory. 

m The Bengal rebels obviously were at a great disadvantage in 
being separated from the territories of Muhammad Hakim by many 
Sreds of miles of country strongly held by Akbar and under his 
effective control. Their hopes of success rested on two things only 
Sy a vigorous offensive in adequate force from Kabul threatening 

Si and Agra, and the seduction of high officials capableofpamlys- 
pemi anu rifei . . reason of their position, ir the con- 

spfrators K? had on their side a single man of commanding ability 
T. The list is as given by Abu-1 Fad in Ain, Book III, Ain 15, w>L ii, p. 115- 
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they might have succeeded, because A k bar's conduct had excited hitler 
hostility in the hearts of most Muhammadans of influence* while his 
Hindu supporters might not have been strong enough to maintain his 
authority. But Muhammad Hakim was a contemptible creature, 
wholly incapable of meeting his brother either in statecraft or in the 
held, and the rebellion in the east failed to produce any leader of 
real eminence. The court officials who felt inclined to play the part of 
traitors were dominated by the craft and genius of their master. They 
were powerless unless the claimant to tiie throne could justify his 
pretensions by decisive military success, and that he failed to attain. 

Akbar learned at an early date the nature of the conspiracy, 
and prepared to crush it by a combination of guile with force. 1 

AIL 15&0. TREASONABLE CONSPIRACY AGAINST AKBAR 

The leader of the conspiracy at court was Shah Mansur, the 
Finance Minister, whom Akbar had raised from a humble position as 
a clerk, in recognition of his exceptional skill in dealing with accounts.* 
Letters from him to Muhammad Hakim were intercepted, Akbar 
placed the traitor under surveillance for a month and suspended him 
from office, replacing him temporarily by Shah Kuli Mahram. Steps 
were taken to scatter the conspirators and prevent them from com¬ 
bining. Akbar then reinstated Shah Mansur, who, however, renewed 
his communications with Kabul. His correspondence was again seized. 
5hah Mansur was then finally removed from office and imprisoned,* 

In December 1580 an" officer of Muhammad Hakim named 
Nunt-d din made a raid into the Panjab, which was repulsed, as 


t. The history of the Kabul campaign rests upon the testimony of three 
authors* ail of whom look part in the expedition; namely (I) Father Motuecrate; 
{!) Abu-E Fazl, in Use Akbarnama : and (3J Niramii-d din, in the Tnbakat. ParUcutara 
of their work* wiU be found in the Bibliography {App. D>. The treatise by Moo* 
serrate is entitled to be considered the primary authority* as being by far the fulkat 
account of the transactions* based on notes written up each evening while his recollec¬ 
tion or the event* was freih by a Seamed, able, and consercnnous man. He gbes 
numerous material facts not mentioned by any other writer. The ^Kharaorna 
account* the next in value, Ls tobiWy detailed, bu! the narrative is disfigured by 
the author's usual faults, and leaves obscure many incidents clearly related by die 
Jesuit. NizamcKj din 1 * abstract of the events is meagre. The principal mailer 
of interest in it is the assertion that Shah Mansur was banged on the strength or 
evidence, partially forged, Badaorn. in the main, copies from ibe Tabekat. adding 
one or two details. The notice of the campaign in Firishfa is slight and of no inde¬ 
pendent value* 

Mouse crate, Abu-I Fail, and FMshta Agree in ignoring the story about the 
alleged forgery, and in !realm" Shah Mansur as a treisor deservedly punish™. 
Badaont follows the lead given by Nirnmu-d-din and amplifies his statement on the 
incident* which will be discussed more fully in subsequent notes. 

As usual the three contemporary authorities, do not always agree. Mr* 
Beveridge has been good enough in send me most of the proof-sheets of volume in 
of his translation of the Akharna?m t not yd published, which contains the account 
of the Kabul expedition. The Latin text of Monsenalc's treatise* edited by Father 
Fi. Hosted, 5 J r| in 1914, is still practically nnkiwwn to nearly all students of Indian 
history. It has been largely used in the composition of this chapter. 

2. 'Xamansurti* (hoc enim erat nomen, conjuiaTorum dud) (QsawiinlaWt 

3. The exact dates of those events do not «em to be recorded* there is 
some obscurity about the occasions. Shah Kuli Mahram seerru to hare 

place of the Khwaja on one occasion and Wazir Khan on another. 
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also wa$ a second inroad under the command of Shad man, who wu$ 
killed. When Ids baggage was examined more documents were found 
incriminalinp Shah Mansur and other high officials. Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Ha fin in person then invaded the Panjab with LSjGCO cavalry* 
He made overtures to Yusuf* commandant of the northern Rolitas, 1 * 3 4 
asking him to surrender the fortress, which were rejected with indigna¬ 
tion, " The prince then advanced to Lahore, and camped in a garden 
outside the city, hoping that the gates would be opened to him, Man 
Singh, the governor, however* was faithful to his charge and refused 
to commit treason. Muhammad Hakim then retired to his ow n terri* 
lory \ He had been led on by the counsels of his maternal unde, Faridim, 
who was convinced that the country would rise in his favour. Not¬ 
withstanding the care taken by the invaders to abstain from pillage, the 
expectations of Faridun were completely falsified by the event, and 
not a man stirred to help the Mirza, whose force by itself was obviously 
inadequate to withstand the might of Akbar. Speedy retreat was 
imperative, Muhammad Hakim fled in such haste that he lost 400 
men who failed to swim across the Chi nab. 

THE MARCH OF THE ARMY 

Akbar, who had hoped to avoid war with his brother, was 
reluctantly compelled to decide that the lime had come to defend his 
throne by arm*. Me made his preparations for an advance in over¬ 
whelming strength with the utmost forethought and prudence* assemb¬ 
ling a force of about 50,000 cavalry, at least 500 elephants, and an 
unnumbered host of infantry. He advanced eight months' pay Trom 
the imperial treasury.* His army, which was at least three times more 
numerous and ten limes more powerful than that of his brother/ 
was mustered near the capital. 

On February 8 f 1581* 5 Akbar marched. As a precaution he 
took with him Shah Mansur who had been released from custody. 
The emperor was accompanied by his two cider sons. Prince Salim* 
then in his twelfth year, and Prince Murad, who was about a year 
younger. Father Monserrate, tutor to Murad was in attendance, by 
At bar's express command. Suitable measures were-taken for the 
administration of the capital, the provinces, and chief cities of the 
empire. A fewJadjeg of the harem travelled with the camp, which was 
arranged with well-ordered splendour. The huge multitude, including 
innumerable camp followers and dealers in every commodity* moved 
with admirable precision along the great northern road through 


t. N'ow in the Jhelum flihJam) District, in 32* 55 F K, and 73* 4E' E, The 
fortress was built by Sber Shah. 

Z Be Mum Chabulicnm quod mapia cum anirriE Constantin et miro coftsHio* 
Hachimo fugato Zchldirtus [JaJjlu-d dint confect! 1 {C&mmtmariw, p, 5J5). 

3. IttfltavJD E. &D., v,42l. 

4. Barton, p. S3, 

5. The date, according in Monserrate, was 'sent. Id us Feb/* which his editor 
correctly interprets as February 8. Akbar formed hb camp at Faihpur-Sikri on the 
till, waited there for two days(£ufad r p, 5791 until everything was in order, and actual¬ 
ly marched on the 8th. That circumstance explain* the statement in A.N„ iii, 495, 
ili.tt Akbar ‘set oft 1 on Monday, Muharram 2, which undoubtedly was equivalent to 
February 6. 
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Mathura (Muttra) and Delhi. Father Monscrratc was astounded at 
the low prices which prevailed, notwithstanding the immense numbers 
of men and animals, more especially of elephants. He 
eat raordr nary plenty to the care and foresight of Akhar, _ , 

personally seen to the collection of supplies. The dealers ctnplojed 
for the commissariat had been relieved from the payment of all dues or 

CUSt °When the camp was in the neighbourhood of Sonpat, Malik 
Sani, a confidential servant of Muhammad Hakim, arrived and ouereo 
his own services to the emperor. The fact that the visitor acccp «- 
hospitality of Shah Mansur, who was already so deeply compromised, 
was regarded a$ additionnl evidence of the minister s treason- u 
the same lime letters purporting to have been sent by Muhumma 
Hakim to Shah Mansur were intercepted. This third seizure of treason^ 
able correspondence left Akbar in no doubt concerning the gut Q 
Shah Mansur, who was again arrested. 


FEB. 27, IMI. EXECUTION OF KHW.4JA SHAH MANSUR 

The army then moved on through Panipat and Thancsar to 
Shahabad, midway between Thancsar and Ambala (Umballa).* Near 
Shah a bad Shah Mansur was solemnly hanged on a tree adjoining the 
sarai of Kot Kachhwaha.* The story of this memorable execution is 
best told in the words of Father Monsenate, who was with the camp, 
and wrote up his notes each evening. . . t 

‘The army', he writes, "arrived at Shahabad, where Shan Mansur, 
by order of the King, was hanged on a tree, and so paid the just penalty 
for his perfidy and treason. The thing was done in this manner, i he 
King commanded the officers of the guards and of the executioners as 
well as certain chief nobles, to halt at that place with Shah Mansur, 
He directed Abu-1 FazI to expound in the presence of those witnesses 
the benefits which the King had conferred upon the condemned man 
from his boyhood. The speaker was further instructed to reproach 
him with his ingratitude, to denounce his treason, and to prove tJ1 f“ 
Shall Mansur, convicted on the evidence of letters in his own handwrit¬ 
ing and in that of Muhammad Hakim, was rightly sentenced to be 
hanged by order of the King. He was also commanded to urge the 
criminal lo undergo his punishment with a stout heart* accepting it as 
only his due. He was further instructed to convince those present that 
the'King had planned no injustice against Shah Mansur, and to uam 
them to abide by their duty. 


] + The number of elephants actually wbh the force was JW (MonserralCi 
p. 5121, not 5.000 as Bari eh puis it <p. 53k The army comprised people oimmy 
ml tonalities . At that time the strength of the Imperial Service Troops* a . 
guished from contingents. was 45,000 cavalry, 5,000 elephant** arwl ™ unnumberoa 
host of men on foot. The expeditionary force included part of the , vv. f 

Troops, besides considerable enntinfients, making up (he total stated in t 

X Catnmeniarim w p. 5S1. . *ru +«*™ 

3, Shahabad h now in the Kama] District {ffi* 10' N., 76 5 - E-). The 
is disguised as 'Ba.idum’ in Commfntnriiis, p. 590 r The correct name is gi> 

Tabakat (E_ & D, v, 422), Lr ^ & 

4. E* arborc suspense not 'crucified; {lo Tece subitom^te^jn a 
morircL ns Peruschi (jp. 23); nor 'impaled’, as in Beale, Kot kachh ■ 

in A.N t iii, 503, Beale gives the dale as Feb. 27=23 Muharram, a.h, 
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‘Abit-I Fazl, as representing the King, performed the above duty 
to a nicety. 1 2 3 When the culprit was dead, they returned to the camp, 
which was not far off. The King openly testified by the sadness of his 
countenance that he grieved over the man's fate. 

‘But by his execution the whole conspiracy was extinguished, 
and the sword-point was withdrawn from the throats of all who adhered 
to the King. Throughout the whole camp, the punishment of the 
wicked man was approved with rejoicing. No internal sedition being 
now to be feared, Akbar anticipated the successful issue of the war, 
which he accomplished by the favour of God. Muhammad Hakim, 
when he heard of what had happened, repented his action and thought 
of peace/ 

COMMENT ON THE EXECUTION 

The execution of Shah Mansur has been denounced by writers of 
authority as 'a judicial murder', or *a foul murder', and attributed to 
the machinations of Raja Todar Mall, Neither Father Monserratc nor 
Abu-I Fazl give any support to such charges. Both authors treat the 
punishment as deserved and say that it was acclaimed by general 
rejoicing. 1 The belief that the execution was a judicial murder rests 
upon the following passage in the Tabakat : 

‘When the Emperor was waited upon at Kabul by the confi¬ 
dential servants of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, he made inquiry into 
the case of Khwaja Shah Mansur, and it appeared that Karmu-lta, 
brother of Shahbaz, had colluded with others to concoct letters, and 
that he had forged the last letter on the evidence of which Khwaja 
Mansur was executed. After this was discovered, the Emperor often 
regretted the execution of the Khwaja.** 

It will be observed that Ntzamu-d din distinctly affirms the 
forgery of only the fast set of letters, those seized near Soripal towards 
the end of February 1581, which induced Akbar to decide on the 
execution. Badaoni, whose work was based on the Tabakat, 
extends Nizarmt-d din's statement so us to cover ail the letters, 
saying that Akbar ‘found out that Karamu-llnh, brother of Shahbaz 
Khan, together with other Amirs had concocted all this forgery and 
deception, and that the last letter also, which had been the cause 
of his being put to death, was a forgery of the Amirs. So the 


1. ‘Quod Abdulfuitius, qui Regis personam sustiotbat. ad ungeura perfedt’ 
(P- 591). Compare the c sss of Essex and Bacon, twenty years Inter. 

2. Abu-I Far!, although not quite so definite it) his judgement as Father 
Monscrrate. states as one among the criminal's faults that he lacked ‘a little loyally to 
the lord of the universe'. 

3. E.&.D., v, 426, Nizamu-d din evidently believed in the genuineness of the 
IcUcrs taken from Shadman’s baggage. He writes : ‘When Kan war Man Singh 
defeated Shsdnian, he obtained from Shadman’s portfolio three letters from Mina 
Muhammad Hakim: one to HaJcimu-! Mulk. one to Khwaja Shah Mansur, ami car 
to Muhammad Kasim Khan Mir-bahn all in answer lo letters of invitation and 
encouragement, Kan war Man Singh sent these letters to the Emperor, who ascer¬ 
tained the contents, but kept the fact concealed" (ibid., p. 422). Hakimu-1 Mulk was 
scot to Mecca for life as being a person ‘not to be trusted in matters of religion and 
faith*. He refused to come buck, when sent for (Badaoni, p. 293), He was a physi¬ 
cian {Airs, vol. i, p. 542), 
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Emperor was very much grieved about the execution of Shah 
Mansur.’ 1 

After careful study of the various versions of the incident, I am 
of opinion that in 1580 genuine correspondence passed between the 
Mirza and the Khwaja. Moose rrate's detailed account shows that 
Akbar was unwilling to take strong action on those documents, and 
that it was the third discovery in 1581 which induced him to harden 
his heart and order the execution. The Khwaja was extremely 
uhpopular. and the truth seems to be that his enemies, who were 
determined to compass his destruction, forged the tost batch of letters 
in order to force Akbar’s hand. The documents seized on earlier 
occasions were genuine. I believe that Shah Mansur really had been 
guilty of sending letters of invitation to Muhammad Haiti min 1580, 
and that he actually was the head of the treasonable conspiracy, as 
stated by Mo user rate. The suggestion that Raja Todar Mall was 
concerned in the alleged forgery plot does not seem to be supported 
by any evidence of value, 

Abu-! Fail suppresses the information about the unpleasant duly 
assigned to himself, which is known only from the pages of Monserrate. 

Akbar’s grief appears to have been caused by annoyance at 
the unnecessary loss or a skilled financier rather than by remorse for 
a judicial murder. According to Abu-1 FazI: 'The appreciative 
monarch often uttered with his pearling tongue, "From that day the 
market of accounts was flat and the thread of accounting dropped from 

the hand.”’ , . . 

Probably the emperor’s unwillingness to punish the traitor 
was due to his fear of losing the sendees of an irreplaceable expert 
more than to anything else. In the course of his long rrign he was 
often obliged to accept the services of men on whose loyalty he could 
not depend. For instance, he continued to utilize Kasim Khan as 
being his best engineer, although he, too. had sent an invitation to the 
Mirza. It is evident that several of Akbar's officers tried to keep on 
terms with both parties, as English statesmen did when Jacobite plots 
were being arranged. Akbar relied on himself alone, and was always 
confident that he could detect treason and defeat it one way or another. 


AKBAR’S MARCH TO THE MIL'S 

After the execution Akbar continued his march to Ambala and 
Sirhind, On reaching Pari (Payal), the next stage beyond Sirhind, 1 
he heard the pleasant news that his brother had withdrawn from the 
Panjab. The cloud of anxiety disappeared from his countenance, and 
he gave vent to his high spirits by taking a drive in a two-horsed chariot. 
The news, however, did not induce him to change his plans. He was 
determined to pursue his fugitive opponent, and to dictate terms ol 
peace in Kabul. , , 

He therefore marched on, crossing the Sullaj and Bias by bridges 
of boats. He avoided the direct main road through Lahore, in order 
that he might keep close to the base of the hills.* He camped at 


1. 

2 . 
3 . 


Badaoni |i 303, 

Pad, a rnahai of Siihind (Ain, vot. ii, 295; iii, 69). - 

Alexander the Great, when opera ling a i the same ramy season, did hie wise. 
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Kal&naur, in the extensive and charming gardens which he had caused 
to be made in honour of the scene of his accession to the throne. The 
Ravi was crossed by a bridge of boats, but when the army reached the 
Chi nab boats were scarce, and the transit of the whole force in such 
ferry-boats as were available occupied three days, Yusuf, who had 
held Rohtas against the invader, gave his sovereign a splendid banquet 
when the army reached the fortress in his charge. After quitting 
Rohtas Alt bar pushed on towards the Indus. 

The ardour of his passion for theological discussion is illustrated 
by the curious anecdote that at this time Father Monserratc thought it 
proper to present the emperor with a treatise on the Passion, which 
excited a lively argument. On arrival at the bank of the Indus Aktar 
was delayed for fifty days. The construction of a bridge at that season 
was impracticable, and the passage of the flooded stream could have 
been easily prevented by a small force of resolute men. The Mirza’s 
reasons for allowing his brother to make his arrangements for the tran¬ 
sit undisturbed and to cross without opposition are not recorded. 

ADVANCE TO KABUL 

The chief officers of the imperial army manifested a mutinous 
spirit while encamped on the bank of the Indus. For one reason or 
another, all, or almost all, were unwilling to cross the river, and uraed 
their opinions at several councils of war. * 1 Akbar amused his leisure 
with hunling, Monserratc, as a priest and man of peace, advised Akbar 
not to press the quarrel with his brother to extremity. But the emperor 
decided to go on. He sent Prince Murad, accompanied by experienced 
officers, across first with several thousand cavalry and five hundred 
elephants. Two days after he had dispatched his young son on his 
dangerous duty, Akbar characteristically spent many hours of the 
night discussing with Monserratc a variety of geographical and theolo¬ 
gical problems. The report of the conversation occupies several 
quarto pages. 1 

About July 12, Akbar himself crossed the Indus, and was follow¬ 
ed in due course by the army which was to accompany him. A stand¬ 
ing camp was left behind. 1 Some alarm was caused by the arrival 
of a messenger who reported a disaster to Murad’s force but more 
accurate accounts received later showed that the young prince had 
been saved from defeat by the timely arrival of a reserve under the 
command of Man Singh. Prince Murad, notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, took part in the fight (August 1), and, jumping down from his 
horse, seized a lance and declared that he would not yield an inch of 
ground whatever might happen.* 


1. A. Y..ch. w. vd.iii.p- 522, Abu-! Fa*] is more detailed than MoQfcnntc 

m h» account of the councils. He was near losing his life because h» cnemi«fcbe y 
accused him of supporting the malcontent officer* ip. 527). Akbar ordered n fan in 
be built at Atlocfc (Aiak Benares) (Ibid., p. 601). a tori lt> 

2. Cprtyn&itariWt pp^ GOtS, . 


, * . Hc left the main camp with an immense quantity of baggage on the banks 

of the Indus, and gave the command of that spot to Kasim KhalTir order that he 
might subdue ihe refractory spirits there and construct a bridge’ {A.N iii stvv 

1 understand that the principal standing camp was on the Indian side of ’the rival-' 
■», Cemmaitarlus, p. 6JO. the date was August I (A.N.. iii, 5)6) 
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Akbar encamped near the junction of the Kabul river with the 
Indus and waited tinlil all his troops had crossed safety, an operation 
which consumed much time. He div cd himself by labouring in the 
workshops, and by renewed debates i n Christian theology. He then 
marched to Peshawar, which had been evacuated and burnt by 
Muhammad Hakim. While slaying there he further gratified his ruling 
passion by paying a visit to the Gor Katri Jogis, who occupied the 
building now- used as the oIHccs of the tahsildar, or sub-collector. 1 

Prince Salim entered the Khybcr Pass in advance of his father, 
hailing at Ali Masjid, and reaching Jalalabad in safety. Prince Murad 
entered the city of Kabul (August 3). which was abandoned by 
Muhammad Hakim, who fled into the hills.* 

Akbar issued a proclamation reassuring the inhabitants, and 
made his entry into his grandfather’s capital on Friday, Rajab JO, 
corresponding with August 9, 1581. He stayed there only seven days, 
being anxious to return home, and cherishing hopes that he might be 
able to manage an attack on K ash mi r as an i ntc rtude. He was obliged, 
for the time being, to drop the proposed enterprise again*.t the mountain 
kingdom, because his army was weary and the season too far advanc- 
Muhaed.* 


DISPOSAL OF KABUL; AKBAR'S RETURN HOME 

The Muhammadan historians represent Akbar as having restored 
the government or the Kabul province to his brother directly. But 
the Mirza had never come in to make personal submission to A kbar, 
and there can be no doubt that Father Monscrratc is correct in slating 
that the emperor made over Kabul to his sister, the wife of Khwaja 
Hasan of Badakhshan, when she came in to sec him. Akbar informed 
her that he had no concern with Muhammad Hakim, whose name he 
did not wish to hear; that he made over the province to her; that he 
would take it back when he pleased; that he did not care whether his 
brother resided at Kabul or not; and that she should warn Muhammad 
Hakim, that in the event of his misbehaving again he must not expect 
a repetition of the kindness and clemency now shown to him,* The 
orders were recorded in writing. Apparently the lady did not attempt 
to retain the country in her own charge. She seems to have tacitly 
allowed the Mirza to resume the government. 


]. *E0 quidem tempore, cXUJtis feeiis, solicinenrs videbantur’ IComntrtstarhii, 
p. 612). For the *GorthaifL’ monastery see I,G, (1908), xx, 125; A.N., iit, 52®. 
The spelling Gor Kalri' is correct. The site is not that of Kanishka's stupa {Am, 
Hep, A.S. India, 190B-9, p.39fl,), t . „ . „ _ ,. , 

2, Murad's entry is recorded in the Takakat, E. & D., v, 424, The historian 
Ni 2 amu-d din rode out to his camp, doing 75 has in a day and a night. See also 
A. jY„ IU, SI®, 

3, ‘Septem veto dfcbus Cha bull .........constitit* ( Commentarius, p, 61 *). * A 

week' (Badapni, p 303), "Twenty days* {Tabakai, in E. & D„ y. 425 j. From 29 
Amardad to 2 Shohriyui (A.N., iii, 540, 542). Thai would give only 6 days, even if 
Ajnitrdad was a month of 32 days, Fofd^ip on Kashmir see CtitnmeniartMS* P- 

4, Commeriiariw, p 618. The lady was own stitcr of Muhammad Hakim 
and haif^lslcr of Akbar. Her name is various-ty given as Nsjjibu-rs nisa. Fakhru-n 
niza,and Bakhm-nisa. The last form seems Co be correct* The variants probably 
are due lo misreading* of bad writing (Jahangir* R. & B,* l 144 a,; Blochrnaim, 
Ain, vol, i. 322). 
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Akbar celebrated his victory by distributing alms to 3,000 poor 
people at AU Masjid, and offering up thanksgivings according to Muslim 

ritual at that place. ,_ . . . 

But he would not allow the white mosque tent to be pitched. 
ftTiile he was on the outward march and the issue of his enterprise 
wa< uncertain he had used it regularly. He never hesitated to show 
outward conformity with the requirements of Musalman law when he 
could gain any political advantage by complaisance. The emperor 
now was able to cross the Indus near Attock by a bridge of boats, the 
we>rk of his clever chief engineer, Kasim Khan, the builder of the fort 
at Agra 1 The other rivers were crossed in the same manner, with the 
exception of the Ravi which proved to be fordable. . 

' Kim war Man Singh was placed m charge of the Indus province* 
Akbar arrived at the capital on December l r and cele¬ 
brated his achievements by magnificent public ?*|j£ 

undertaking had been completed within ten mouths. Although the 
actual fighting was on a small scale, the results won by the expedition 
were of the highest value. 

RESULTS OF THE EXPEDITION : FEB.-DEC. 1581 

In February Akbar's life and throne seemed to bem imminent 
dancer Subtle traitors surrounded his person; rebels dispute! 
hi Authority in the eastern provinces; a hostile army, led by his half 
h™?h<? ^apparently formidable pretender to the crow n, had invaded 
b ’p![i!h Mueaienins the safely of the imperial capital: and no man 

rmild tdl whit might £ the result of the struggle between the brother^ 
could tcu wnai iiug nrcn irations made bv the emperor, and 

The estc "^ e J®- 1 c h' h ° conducted his advance show that Akbar fully 
oHhe danger threatening him. The execution 
Mansur effectually cowed the conspirators at court ; the 
Of Sltah curbed the rebellion in Bengal; the personal 

imperial of ^ r> h ® Akbar ^ namft and character held waverers to their 
dread inspired by Akb j j j t he overwhelming numerical 
duty; the Hindu chiefs remai n«* 1 J* a ‘ and meo d ^ effcCtJvfc 

utlgcriorily ^•SrS^&^-SS rBSSlw..Akbar uoultl 

military opp&st - ■„ un ^ r bis feet* that his life and throne 

f«1 that Ik P"‘ d “ 0 what hlUWarf in religion and all 

T 'Stfrf Sfa^l a^sltatlon, The sucre* of the Kabul 
other matters ot intern _ frtfe hand for the rest of his life, 

expedition gave him . climax of his career. His power w r as now 
and may be . he was able to take extraordinary liberties 

afttW.-f«B£ >-**■ 

D xrtiTiVlVA* OUTRAGE OS PORTUGUESE 
FATHER ^ ^ 1 been left at Pathpur-Sikri while the 

Father Aquaviva, “ had spent his lime in the practice 

Kabul expedition waam prog^ mortification of the body. When 
of rigid awtentirt hjdLHjJTStfor Aqu»viva,who fell dangerously 

Akbar had wjnth-camp hc^ * & htippy meeting withi the 

at Lahore. When he told Akbar 


1 . 


CommtnrariuSi p. 


2. A. .V., iil, 545, 546. 
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that hostilities between his officers and the Portuguese of Daman were 
going on* the emperor professed lo be shocked at the news. Akbar"s 
policy with regard to the Portuguese at this time was tortuous and per- 
Odious. 

As early a$ February 1580, at the very moment when the mission¬ 
aries were approaching his court in response to the friendly invitation 
addressed to the viceroy and other authorities of Goa t he had organized 
an army + to capture the European ports", under the command of one 
of his most trusted officers, his foster-brother Kutbu-d din Khan, with 
whom the imperial officials of Gujarat and Malwa were directed to 
co-operate. 1 We learn for the first lime from Monscrrate how the 
war thus initiated had been caused, and how, as he puts it* the ordinary 
obscure quarrels between the Muhammadans and Portuguese developed 
into avowed hostilities* Quarrels never ceased, because the Portuguese 
claimed to control the sea and refused to allow any imperial ship to 
proceed to Mecca or elsewhere in safely unless provided with a pass. 
Such a position naturally was intensely galling to the emperor and his 
officers* but their luck of a sea-going fleet and of all knowledge of 
xmrilime affairs precluded them from effective remedy.* 

When Gulbadan Begum was going on pilgrimage in 1575, she 
had bought the necessary pass by ceding to the Portuguese a village 
called Butsar, situated near Daman. After her return, when she was 
no longer dependent on the hated Christians, she directed the imperial 
officers to retake the village. When they tried to do so they were 
repulsed with loss. The Portuguese, in retaliation, detained a Mogul 
ship. At that lime the fleet commanded by Diogo Lopes Coulinho 
was lying in the Tapti near Surat. A party of young men who had 
landed in Mogul territory for sport, believing them selves to be in friend¬ 
ly country were attacked, and nine of them taken prisoners. They 
were brought to Surat and executed because they refused to apostatize* 
Their stout-hearted leader, Duarte Percyra de Lacerda, deserves to be 
commemorated by name. The governor sent the victims" heads to 
the capital as being a presumably acceptable present to his master. 
The affair became generally known but Akbar pretended not to have 
seen ike heads* and professed regrel that hostilities had broken out. 

KUTBU-D DIN'S ATTACK ON' DAMAN. APRIL I*BZ 

Kulub-d din Khan* acting on the official imperial orders of I5S0* 
assembled an army of 15*000 horse* and cruelly ravaged the Daman 
territory. Qn April 15. 1582* when he attacked Daman itself* he was 
gallantly repulsed by the garrison and navy under the command nf 
Marlin Alfonso de Mcllo* Fernao dc Castro and other officers. The 
Fathers, having been informed of those events* complained lo Akbar, 
who falsely swore that he had no knowledge of the war, alleging that 
Kutbu-d din Khan, as a senior official of high rank, had acted on his 
own initiative. The emperor said thal he could not well censure his 

L A. JV.. ill, 409, 410 n. The fact, it should be oharved. msis on the authority 
of Abu-I Fazl* not on that of the missionaries. 

2, Mr. RaUhsikiiniud Mookerji makes the most he can of Akbar s marine m 
his History ef Indian Shipping. Book K. ch„ ii (Longmans, 1912), bin the most is net 
much. 
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viceroy for ads done with the intention of serving the public interest. 
Nevertheless, when Ale bar, yielding to the remonstrances of the Fathers, 
sent orders recalling his troops from Daman, his commands were 
obeyed instantly. About the same time a treacherous attack on Diu 
was defeated by clever stratagem. 

The Fathers were disgusted at the clear evidence of the duplicity 
of Akbar, who pretended a desire for the friendship of the King of 
Spain, to whom Portugal was then subject, while actually ordering 
hostilities against the Portuguese. Moreover, their Jesuit superiors 
had sent urgent letters requiring the missionaries to return, as they did 
not seem to have any prospects of success. The missionaries themselves 
were eager to go, being wholly unable to accept Akbar s denial of the 
facts about the war, and feeling conscious that they were not in a 
position to do any good. 


PROJECTED EMBASSIES TO EUROPE 

While still at Lahore the emperor had mentioned to Aquaviva 
a project for sending an embassy to the King of Spain, accompanied 
by one or other of the Fathers, He seems to have been largely 
influenced by a desire to communicate the news of his own conquests 
to the European powers. 1 After his return to the capital he resumed 
the subject, and proposed to invite the King of Portugal to join him in 
a league against the Turks, and also intimated a desire to send an envoy 
to the Pope, Ho exhibited much interest in the Pontiff’s position, and 
renewed his theological inquiries. He avowed explicitly that he was 
not a Muhammadan, and that he no longer paid any regard to the 
Muslim formula of the faith (Xalfma). His sons, he remarked, were 
at liberty to adopt whatever religion they might choose. 

Ultimately it was arranged that Aqua viva should stay and 
take over his colleague’s duty as tutor to Prince Murad* 

THE LAST OF THE DEBATES ON RELIGIONS 

Akbar now resumed for a short time the theological debates, 
which had been interrupted by the war. One night he assembled in 
the private audience chamber the leaders of both Muhammadans and 
Hindus as well as the Fathers, and renewed the old discussions about the 
relative values of the Koran and the Bible. He said that he wished the 
controveTsy to be continued on slated days in order to discover which 
religion was the truer and sounder. The next evening he held another 
mcetinc at which the two elder princes and sundry vassal chiefs were 
present. But after that occasion the attendance gradually dwindled, 
until the Fathers alone came. They, loo, soon found that it was not 
worth their while to attend, Akbar being preoccupied with his scheme 
for promulgating a new religion of his own. In practice he inclined 


j At Jalalabad he gladly received the congratulations of Father Mooserrate 
hoping Hut he would report to Spain the success or the ounpaise.'Este&im glorias 

percupidiu' {Commcttiariui, p. 619)- _ , 

1 » Cumitteniania, pp. 622, 625-9, The spelling of the Portuguese name 

follows Father Hwten. ‘Ad haee se non esse Agarenum [serf. “d eo M riyt oT 
Hasar“=-Muslim}. profess esi, nee Mahameddis symbol® frit., the kettma, is 

on p 6J0J, quiequam tfibuere. Se similiter hlus integrum relmqucre, at 

quant malinl legem aocpiptaoi’ (p. 628 ), 
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more and more to the observance of Hindu rites and customs- 1 Thus 
the debates on religions which had begun in 1575 came to an end in 
1582. They seem to have been usually conducted in the House of 
Worship for about four years and afterwards in the private apartments 
of the palace. !n all probability, as has been suggested above, the 
House of Worship had been pulled down before the Kabul campaign. 

ABORTIVE EMBASSY TO EUROPE; DEATH OF AQUA VIVA 

Akbar arranged that his envoy to Europe should be Sayyid 
Muzaffar, with Father Monscrratc as his colleague, and that Abdullah 
Khan, the Persian Shia who had fetched the Fathers from the coast, 
should not proceed farther than Goa. After many delays the persons 
so selected started on their long and arduous journey in the summer 
of L582. The roads were everywhere infested with robbers, and 
Mon serrate was often in danger of death by reason of Musli m hostility. 
It would lake too much space to relate his adventures in detail. _ He 
arrived safely at Surat on -August 5, 1582 and learned the painful 
news that two Christian young men had been executed there on the 
previous day* The local authorities had rejected an offer of a thousand 
gold pieces "made by the Jain merchants as ransom for the lives of the 
victims. V 

Sayyid Muzaffar, \Vho had been forced into the expedition against 
his will, deserted and concealed himself in the Dcccan. Abdullah 
Khan accompanied Monscrrate to Daman and Goa. 

A suitable ship not being available that season the authorities 
at Goa decided that the embassy roust wail until the year following. 
Abdullah Khan, however, never sailed, and ultimately returned to 
court. 

Meantime, Aqua viva had remained at Fathpur-Sikri. But he 
was thoroughly weary of the Protean changes exhibited by Akbar,* 
and had become sorrowfully convinced that he could do no good by 
staying on. He obtained his release with much difficulty, and left 
the court early in 1583, arriving at Goa in May, Two months later - 
he was murdered by a Hindu mob. incensed at the fanatical destruc¬ 
tion of their temples by the priests, Akbar was much grieved when he 
heard the news. Aqua viva and his four companions who perish¬ 
ed with him arc venerated by members of the Roman Church as 
martyrs, tnd were solemnly beatified by the Pope in 1893, 

Aqua viva had steadfastly refused to accept from Akbar wealth 
in any form, beyond the means barely sufficient for meagre sustenance. 
When leaving he begged as a final boon that he might be allowed to 
take with him a family of Russian slaves—father, mother, two sons, 
and certain dependants—who had been among Muhammadans so 
long as to be Christians in name only. Notwithstanding the strong 
opposition of the Queen-Mother, Akbar granted his friend’s request- 
‘Tbose souls', Bartoli observes, ‘were the only treasure which he brought 

l. Nam cum in ^ magis el magis, gentiUbus lavcret, cl wpuh posldruoM 
bubulor came* in maCcUo vacoiie peohiberet; indigoum ewe cxisumirunl eui Eva- 
njtlicts nwgaritas, podibus obeukantLis rt proterendas traderent (ibid., p. ©J-v» 

Z *Al vero Rodolfos, turn R*»» inconstintiae jsertaesus, qui sc, til pturt* 
figures quam Proteas verttbat* (Cemmenisriur, p* 637k 
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back from the Mogul realm to Goa after an absence of three years and 
a half.' 1 2 3 

failure of the mission to akbar 

Thus ended the first Jesuit Mission. It was a failure. Con¬ 
cerning which disappointment Father Manser rale wrote in sadness of 
heart: 

’ll may be suspected that Jalalu-d din {Akbar] was moved to 
summon the Christian priests, not by any divine inspiration, but by a 
certain curiosity, and excessive eagerness to hear some new thing, 
or a design to devise something novel for the destruction of souls. 
Because, if this work had been of God, it could not have been 
hindered by any inconveniences or obstacles. But, inasmuch as it was 
not of God, it collapsed and melted away of itself, even against the 
resistance of the King.’ 1 

REVISION OF SADR AND KAZI DEPARTMENTS 

Akbar, while on his return march, had been able to devote 
some attention to matters of internal administration. The importance 
of the office of Sadr i sudur as it existed in the time of_ Akbaris 
predecessors and in the early year’s or his reign was explained in a 
former chapter. As time went on and Akbar's alienation from Islam 
became more and mom accentuated, he watched with ever increa¬ 
sing jealousy the grant of heritable revenue-free lands to Muham-. 
madams, reputed to be specially learned or pious. Such grants were 
known by cither the Turk! name of sayutykal or the Persian desig¬ 
nation of nwJud-i maashy meaning 1 subsistence allowance’. The 
bestowal of grants of that kind after _d tie investigation and on pro¬ 
per conditions was one of the most important duties of the Sadr- 
Sudur. After the removal of Shaikh Abdu-it Nabi from office in 157S 
(98t>), the post was shorn or its ancient dignity. Mow in November 
158L on the day he crossed the Ravi, Akbar abolisjicd+t-altpgeffier, 
substituting for the one central dignity sis provincial officers, as 
follow : (1) Delhi, Malwa, ar.ii Gujarat; (2) Agra, KalpL, and Kahn- 
jar; {3) Hajipur to the Saiju or Ghaghra (Gogra) river ; (4) Bihar ; 

0) Bengal : (6) Punjab. _— 

At the some Lime a head or principal Kazi was appointed for 
each of the larger cities, to supervise the minor judicial officers. 
The emperor hoped that these arrangements would check delay, 
fraud, and bribery, and at the same time benefit the exchequer* 

rebellion of muzaffar Gujarati, i5aj-9i 

During the progress of the wars in Bengal and the expedition 
to Kabul, the province of Gujarat wss much disturbed by the revolt 

1. Bartoli. p. S.i. The story of the martyrdom » in many bocks, but is 
most conveniently read in Goldie. Banoli gives a list of old books dealing with 
the subject 

2. Comiltfutarlui, p. 63fl. 

3. A.N., iif. 546. The account in Badaoni, p. 301, differs- On the office of 
Sadr see Abu-i Fait, Ain, Book 11, Ain 19. with Blochmann's commentary in Ain, 
VOL i P pp, 263-74, Sayunjhiii [anils, were heritable, and so differed from ti^fs for 
service yfctf.rr or iu}uf). But there was- noihmg to hinder the sovereign from resum¬ 
ing at wilt a grant of any kind, and Akbar freely exercised his power in that respect. 
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or Muzaffar Shah, the ex-king of that country. He had escaped from 
surveillance in 1578, and taken refuge at Jursgarh in Kathiawar 
until 1583, when he collected discontented followers of Shihab Khan, 
ihe recalled \iceroy, and started a formidable rebellion, which las¬ 
ted for about eight years. When Itimad Khan was appointed viceroy 
in 1583 he was lucky enough to be assisted by Nixarr.u-ddm Ahmad, 
the historian, in the capacity of Bakhii W, who proved himself to be 
a most energetic and efficient ollfcer. September 1583 
took Ahmadabad. and assumed the title and state of king. In Nov¬ 
ember he treacherously killed Kutbu-d din, the distinguished imp¬ 
erial officer who had surrendered to him, and he occupied Bharech. 
The alarming news from the west obliged Akbar to return from 
Allahabad to the capital in January 1585. He had meantime appoint¬ 
ed Mima Khan (Abdurrahim, Bairam Khan's son), better known 
by his later title of Khan Khanan. to the government of Gujarat. 
The pretender was severely defeated by much inferior imperial Iorces 
at the battle of Sarkhej near Ahmadabad in January 1584, and again 
at Nadet or Nandcd in Rajpipla. After many vicissitudes he was 
driven into Cutch (Kaehh), where he received support from certain 
local chiefs. Nizamu-d din inflicted a terrible punishment on (heir 
territory by destroying nearly 300 villages and ravaging two parga- 
nas. He was then recalled, , . 

Muzaffar continued to give trouble iu the wild regions ot 
Kathiawar and Cutch until 1591-2, when he was captured. He 
committed suicide by cutting his throat, or any rate was reported 
to have done so. Ahdurrahim got his title of Khan Khanan for his 
defeats of Muzaffar. 








Chapter VIII 


THE DIN ILAHI\ 'DIVINE FAITH’, OR ‘DIVINE MONO¬ 
THEISM’; FANTASTIC kEGULATIONS; FOUNDATION 
OF ALLAHABAD; BEGINNING OF INTERCOURSE 
WnH ENGLAND, ETC, 

ALAL-D DIN KIULJI'S PROJECTED OFFICIAL RELIGION 

Ak car’s long-cherished project of establishing throughout his 
empire one universal religion, formulated and controlled by him¬ 
self, was avowed publicly for the Uni time in 1582. He was so 
well acquainted with history that it is possible that he may have 
been influenced by the example of Sultan Alau-d din Khilji, who 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century had allowed his vanity 
to be flattered by a similar mad scheme- Although the Sultan 
contemplated the enforcement of conformity by the power of the 
sword, while Akbar trusted to the influence of persuasion aided 
by bribery, 1 the parallel between the'two cases is sufficiently dose 
to warrant quotation of the historian’s account of Alau-d din’s 
proposal. 

‘One of the two schemes which he used to debate about he 
thus explained “God Almighty gave the blessed Prophet four 
friends, through whose energy and power the Law and Religion 
were established, and through this establishment of law and religion 
the name of the Prophet will endure to the day of judgement, 
Every mart who knows himself to be a Musaltoan, and calls himself 
by that name, conceives h : mself to be of his religion and creed, 
God has given me also four friends—Ulugh Khan, Zufar Khan, 
Nusrat Khan, and Alp-Khan—who, through my prosperity, have 
attained to princely power and dignity. If 1 am so inclined, I can, 
with the help of these four friends, establish a new religion and 
creed ; and my sword, and the swords of my friends, will bring 
all men to adopt it. Through this religion, my name and that of 
my friends will remain amofig men to the last day like the names 
of the Prophet and his friends.”.,-Upon this subject he used to talk 
in his wine parties, and alio to consult privately with his nobles.' 

BOLD PROTEST OF THE SLLTAN'S KOTWAL 

Alau-d din was more fortunate than Akbar in finding among 
his councillors one man who had the courage and sense to offer 
reasoned opposition to a proposition bom of overweening vanity. 

J. 'Bui His Majesty was at last convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a mailer of time and good counsel, and did nor require the sword- And, indeed, 
if His Majesty, in setting up his claims and making his innovations, liad spent a link 
money, lie would easily have got most of his courtiers and much more the vulgar, 
into his devilish nets' (tkdaoni, p. 323}. At a later date, as will appear presently, he 
did spend some money on the propaganda. He disliked expense, except on cerium 
personal whims, if it could be avoided. 
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Alau-1 Mulk, Kotwal or Delhi, and uncle of the historian who 
idl$ the story promised to open his mind freely if His Majesty 
would be pleased to order the removal of the wine and the with¬ 
drawal of all listeners save the chosen four. The Sultan, tyrant 
though lie was, had sufficient sense to accept the conditions and 
to allow his faithful friend 10 say what he thought, as follows : 

* “Religion, and law, and creeds ought never to be made 
subjects of discussion by Your Majesty, fur these are the concerns 
of prophets, not the business of kings. Religion and law spring 
from heavenly revelation ; they arc never established by the plans 
and designs of man* From the days of Adam till now they have 
been the mission of Prophets and Apostles, as rule and govern¬ 
ment have been the duty of kings. The prophetic office has never 
appertained to king;, and never will, so long as the world lasts, 
though some prophets have discharged the functions of royally, 
Mv advice is that Your Majesty should never talk about these 
matters...Your Majesty knows what rivers of blood Changiz Khan 
made to Row in Muhammadan cities, but he never was able to 
establish the Mughal religion or institutions among Muhammadans. 1 2 3 
Many Mughals have turned Musaimans, but no Musalman has 

ever become a Mughal." . . . ,. . t 

‘The Sultan listened* and bung down his head in thought. 
His four friends heartily approved what Alau-1 Mutk had said, and 
looked anxiously for the Sultan's answer. After a white he said,.., 
"From henceforth no one shall ever hear me speak such words. 
Blessings be on thee and thy parents, for thou hast spoken the 
truth and hast been loyal to thy duty." ** 

The incident is creditable alike to the councillor and to the 
Sultan. Akbar had not one friend equally faithful, unless the Jesuit 
Aquavit a he excepted, and he was not allowed a voice in the 
matter. Nor did Akbar listen kindly to unwelcome criticism of his 
claims to be the spiritual guide of his people. Men who ventured 
to express opinions contrary to his fancies in religious matters 
usually suffered for their honesty, and sometimes even unto death. 

COUNCIL FOR PROMULGATION OF AKBAR'S OFFICIAL RELIGION 
The best account of the formal promulgation of Akbar's 
political religion is that given by the Jesuit author, Uarloli, on the 
authority of his missionary brethren. He writes ; 4 , 

‘Akbar, after his return from Kabul, feeling himself frets 
from the great terror due to fears concerning the fidelity of hi* 
vassals and anxiety about the rebels in Gujarat,* began to bring 


1. la the thirteenth century the State religion of the Mongol Khans was 
Shamanism, which is defined as ‘a name applied loosely to the religion of the Turn- 
•hui races of Siberia and north-eastern Asia, based essentially onnwgu and sorteor..- 
The Siberian Shaman works his cures by magic, and averts 4 »Anc« and d _ V 
hy incantations* (Chambers's Eneyclop, (1906). s,v. Shamanism)* Monwriatc, 
following Rodericus GonsalvluS. believed lhat the Mongol religion 

Timur in his youth, before his conversion to Islam, consisted m the adoration oi 
sun, moon, stars, and fire (Ctjmmenfwitis, p. 699). 

2. Tartkk'l Firoi Stock, in E. & D,, lii, 168. 169. 

3. In Bengal, rather lhan in Gujarat, where ihe trouble was of later daw (1583). 
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openly into operation the plan which he bad long secretly cherish¬ 
ed in his mind. That was to make himself the founder and head 
of a new religion, compounded out of various elements, taken 
partly from the Koran of Muhammad, partly from the scriptures 
of the Brahmans, and to a certain extent, as far as suited his 
purpose, from the Gospel of Christ. 

‘In order to do that he summoned a General Council, and 
invited to it all the masters of learning and the military com¬ 
mandants of the cities round about ; excluding only Father Ridolfo, 
whom it was vain to expect to be other than hostile to his sacri¬ 
legious purpose—a fact of which more than enoegh proof had 
been given already. 

‘When he had them all assembled in front of him, he spoke 
in a spirit of astute and knavish [nsahvgh\ policy, saying 

‘ "For an empire ruled by one head it was a tad~ thing to 
have the members divided among themselves and at variance one 
with the other. That is to say, he referred to the discord between 
the many kinds of [religious] laws observed in the Moghul territory : 
some being not only different from, but hostile to others ; whence 
it came about that there arc as many factions as there are 
religions. 

‘ “We ought, therefore, to bring them all into one, but in such 
fashion that they should be both 'one* and ‘all* : with the great 
advantage of not losing what is good in any one religion while 
gaining whatever is better in another. In that way, honour would 
be rendered to God. peace would be given to the peoples, and 
security to the empire. 

* “Now, let those who are present express their considered 
opinion ; because he would not move until they had spoken.** 

‘Thus he spake \ and the men of note, especially ihe com¬ 
mandants, who had no God other than the King, and no law other 
than his wilt, all with one voice replied, “Yes ; inasmuch as lie 
who was nearer to heaven, both by reason of his office and by 
reason of his lofty intellect, should prescribe for the whole empire 
gods, ceremonies, sacrifices, mysteries, rules, solemnities, and what¬ 
ever else was required to constitute one perfect and universal 
religion.'* 

‘The business being thus dosed, the King sent one oT the 
Shaikhs, a most distinguished old man, 1 to proclaim in all quarters 
that in a short time the [religious]! law to be professed throughout 
the Mogul empire would be sent from the Court ; and that they 
should make themselves ready to take it for the best, and accept it 
with reverence, whatever it might be.’ 

PROTEST BV RAJA B HAG WAN DAS 

That account asserts that the resolution of the Council was 
passed unanimously, but we learn from Badaoni, who probably 
was present, that one feeble dissentient voice was heard, although 

I, No doubt Abu-1 Fazi's rather, Shaikh Mubarak, who Jived until 1593. 
fiartoli, pp. 73-7, 
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the speaker failed to argue the matter out in a manly way, as 
Alau4 Mu]k Lad done with the fierce Sultan nearly three centuries 
earlier. 

"At a council held for the renovating of the religion of the 
empire. Rajah Bhagwan Das said : — “I would willingly believe 
that Hindus and Musa (mans have each a bad religion, but only 
tell us what the new sect is and what opinion they hold, so that I 
may believe.” His Majesty reflected a little and ceased to urge the 
Rajah* But the alteration of the decisions of our glorious Faith 
w as continued. And "the innovation of heresy” (ihtfas i bitFal) was 
found to give the date/ 1 2 

■ The interesting fact that a formal council was held to sanction 
the promulgation of the proposed new religion is known from the 
testimony of Barloli and Badaoni only, and has escaped the notice 
of modern authors. We know nothing about the missionary tour 
aligned to Shaikh Mubarak and presumably undertaken by him* 
It is certain, however, that the success attained by the propaganda 
was very small. 

PROTEST BY RUN WAR MAN SINGH 

Some years later, Kurtwar Man Singh, adopted son of Raja 
B hag wan Das, practically repeated his father's sentiments- For the 
report of that incident also we arc indebted to Badrtoni, who says, 
under date December l t I5S7 P when Man Singh had just been 
appointed to the government of the eastern provinces of Bihar. 
Hajipmv and Patna* that Akhar was sharing a “cup of friendship* 
with the Khan Khanan and Man Singh. 

‘His Majesty brought up the subject of ^Discipks-hip' 1 , and 
proceeded to test Man Singh. He said without any ceremony :— 

' "if Disciplcship means willingness lo sacrifice one*s life' i have 
already carried my life in my hand j what need is there of further 
proof ? If p however, the term has another meaning and refers to 
Faith, I certainly am a Hindu. If you order me to do so, l will 
become a Mu$alman, but I know not of the existence of any other 
religion than these two/" 

‘At this point the matter stopped, and the emperor did not 
question him any further, but sent him to Bengal. 1 * 

That anecdote shows that even four or five years after the 
promulgation of the new religion soiled a good deal of un¬ 
certainty as to its menning still existed. 

ASSERTION OF AKBAR'S SPIRITUAL SUPREMACY 

Tlit truth is that Akbar's pretended ‘religion' consisted essen¬ 
tially in the assertion of his personal supremacy over thing* spiritual 
as well as things temporal. Its *oneIy begetter" was Shaikh Mubarak, 
who, when Akbar came home in 1573 after the victorious campaign 
in Gujarat, had greeted his sovereign with the expression of the 


1. Trawl* by Bloch rmnn. Ain, vd. i, p. 1and bry Lowe, p. 323+ Low 
followed bU predecessor without materia] change. 

2. Badaoni, p, 375. Lowe's version agrees with Btochinaim'a. 
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wkh that he should become the spiritual as well as the temporal 
guide of his people. The idea germinated in Akbar’s mind t but 
its development was hindered by wars and other exigencies. In 
September 1579 the emperor acted on Mubarak's hint p and ass: med 
the primacy of the Muslim faithful by means of the 'infallibility 
decree. 1 At ihnt time he kepf professedly within the limits of Islam, 
and gave at least lip-service lo the authority of the Koran and 
* tradition. He slili went on pilgrimage, and was in many respects 
d conforming Musa]man. But in his heart he had rejected Islam* 
Prophet, Koran, tradition and all. As early as the beginning of 
I5££b the Fathers, when on their way lo the capital, were told that 
the use of the name of Muhammad in the public prayers !ud been 
prohibited ; and during the course of that year s ifi© four degrees of 
devotion to His Majesty were defined. The four degrees consisted 
in readiness to sacrifice to the Emperor, Property, Life, Honour 
and Religion, Whoever had sacrificed these four things possessed 
ihe four degrees % and whoever had sacrificed one of ihcse four 
possessed one degree. All the courtiers now put down their names 
as faithful disci pics of the Throne/ 1 

In a passage preceding the account of the 'infallibility decree* 
of September 3579, Badaoni states that ‘in these days, when re¬ 
proach began to spread upon the doctrines of Islam, and all ques¬ 
tions relating thereto......base and low men of the higher and lower 

classes, having accepted the collar of spiritual obedience upon their 
necks f professed themselves his disciples. They became his disciples 
through the motives of hope and fear, and the word of truth could 
not proceed out of their mouths/ 1 

AKBAR TOTALLY REJECTED ISLAM 

A hud Fad and certain Muhammadan authors in modern times 
have tried to make out that Akbar always continued to be a Muslim, 
although it is admitted that he discarded the ceremonial of the 
Prophets religion. They regard his ‘Divine Faith* or 'Divine 
Monotheism* (Din or Tauhid ftahi) as being a mere reformed sect 
of Islam/ That opinion is erroneous and opposed to a mass of 
evidence. 

J see no reason whatever to disbelieve BadaonPs statement 
referring to a lime about A r □* 1592, when he says l 

‘Ten or twelve years later things had come to such a pass 
ihat abandoned wretches, such as Miras Jani t Governor of Tattah, 
and other apostates, wrote their confession to the following effect— 
this is the form :— 

<s i, who am so and so, son of so and so* do vokmiarify, and 
with sincere predilection and inclination, utterly and entirety renounce 
mud repiidi&re the religion of Islam which I have seen and heard of 
my fathers; and do embrace the ‘Divine Religion' of Akbar Shah, 

j. Dadacnl p. 299 + The date i* fixed by the fallowing pans graph which re fen 
to Mohairnm 989 (Fcbrearv* 1581). 

2. Ibid., p. 277; Blochnunn, In Am t voL l r p. 185* with some variation, but 
itciiriy the same sense. 

3. F,£ Mr. Yusuf A 1 ! in J, of E. [. Asm., July 1915 f p. 304. 
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and do accept the four grades of entire devotion, viz., sacrifice of 
Property, Life, Honour, arJ Religion.” 

•And these lines—than which there could be no better passport 10 
damnation —were handed over u> die Mujlahid /re//. Abu41' jizJ] of the 
new religion, and became the source of confidence and promotion/ 
The Jesuit letters are full of emphatic expressions shorting that 
both at the time of the First Mission (1540-3) and that of the 1 bird 
Mission (1595 to end of reign) Akbar was not a Muslim, He not 
only rejected the revelation of Muhammad, but haled the very name 
of the Prophet, While it would be tiresome to cite all the relevant 
passages, two brief quotations from the Jesuit writers may be given. 
Peruse hi, writing on the basis of Aqua viva's or Mo nscrrate's letters 
of 15*2. slates roundly that ‘the King is not a Muhammadan* ;■ 
while Mouse irate reports a conversation between himself and Akbar 
early in 1582, when the emperor declared not only that he was 
not a Musa!man, but that he did not pay any heed to the 
Muslim formula of the faith * Similarly Badaoni observes that 
■after the short space of five or si* years (retf. from 1579], not a 
trace of Muhammadan feeling was left in his heart.’ 4 , 

Blochmann correctly states that the development of Akbar s 
views led hint to the ‘total rejection' of Islam, and ‘the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features or 
Hinduism and the fir^worship of the Parsis,’ - * There rt'tre other 
elements in it also, but for the present purpose the points to be 
emphasized are that Akbar totally rejected the fundamental doctrines 
of Islam, excepting monotheism, and invented a new religion, hostile 
to and irreconcilable with that of Muhammad. The demand that 
a disciple should renounce his religion (din) was inconsistent with 
his continuing to be a Muhammadan. 


ABU-L FAZL'S OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 

The official account of the Divine Failh is given by Abu-1 Fazl 
in Ain No. 77 of the Atn-i Akbari , which begins with a preamble 
in a Sufic strain to the effect that all religions have much in common, 
and that God and man are one in a mystic sense. The author then, 
in pursuance of his father's teaching, proceeds to expound 
the doctrine that a people seeking guidance to truth “will 
naturally look to their king, on account of the high position 
which he occupies, and expect him to be their spiritual leader os 
well; for a king possesses, independent of men, the ray of divine 
wisdom, which banishes from his heart everything that is conflict- 


!. Badaoni, p. 314. The differences between Lowe's version as quoted and 
Bloehmafift's as in Am, vol, i, p, 194, are merely verbal, rot affecting the sense. 
The italics are mine. , „ ... . 

2. 'II Re non c More* (Penuchi. Rome cd„ p. 30; and Madagan. p. >•-.) 

3. *Ad hare sc non etse Agarenum, professus est; nre Mahamedis symbol©, 
qu iw< 5 Him trtbuene/ The word symbotwn n^cans the Acr/iflw, *l fwrf is no God nut 
Allih, MuhamiTiajd is his messengt f' {ComjTwniCfiax^ FP- wt 63u). ™rattW5 


wrote up his nates each evening, 

4. Bfodumnn, in Aitt, vdl. i. p. 
ihc &aine meaning. 

5- Ate, vol. i t p. 209. 


178; Lowe, p. 26_T with verbal variation, bui 
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ing. A king will therefore so me Limes observe the harmony in a 
multitude of things, or sometimes p reversely, a multitude of things 
in that which is apparently one ; for he sits on the throne of 
distinction, and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow/ 

In Akbar the peoples of India had been given a king of the 
ideal kind, 

"He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in the 
performance of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now 
opened the gale that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst 
of ah that wander about panting for truth, 

"But, whether he checks men in their desire for becoming 
dj^cipies, or admits them at other times, he guides them in each 
case to the realm of bliss. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere 
light of his wisdom, or his holy breath, obtain a degree of awaken¬ 
ing which other spiritual doctors could not produce by repeated 
fasting and prayers for forty days/ 

Abu-1 Fazl then goes on to give instances of Akbar's gifts of 
healing and other miraculous powers. 

initiation 

The ceremony of initiation was performed personally by Akbar 
in this manner: 

4 When a novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness 
of purpose, and he be daily inquiring more and more* His Majesty 
accepts him, and admits him on a Sunday, when the world- 
illuminating sun Is in its highest splendour. Notwithstanding every 
strictness and reluctance shown by His Majesty in admitting novices, 
there are many thousands, men of ail classes, who have cast over 
thdr shoulders the mantle of belief, and look upon their conversion 
to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every blessing. 

4 At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspicious ness, 
the novice with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of 
His Majesty. This is symbolical, and expresses that the novice, 
guided by good fortune and the assistance of his good slur, has 
cast from his head conceit and selfishness the root of so many 
evils, offers hi$ heart in worship, and now comes to inquire as to 
the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, the chosen 
one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up the 
suppliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up a man of pure intentions, 
who from seeming existence has now entered into real life. His 
Majesty then gives the novice the $hasf T upon whehis engraved *'the 
Great Name” and His Majesty's symbolical motto, “Altehu Akbar*\ 
This teaches the novice the truth that 

"the pure Shaft and the pure sight never err”/ 

The exact nature of the shasr taken is not recorded. At the time 
of initiation members of the Divine F mth also received a likeness 
of Lhe emperor which they wore in their turbans. 1 The "great name’ 


"Jahangir, 1LH., t Batiaoni, in Aitt, voL fi p. 203 F The candidates used to 
he introduced by Shaikh Ahmad, the Sufi of Lahore* whom Jahangir promoted* 
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is one or other of the epithets or names of God. Commentators 
differ concerning the one which is to be regarded as pre-eminent. 
Which was selected by Akbar does not appear. The giving of the 
skast and the communication of the "great name" seem to be imhated 
from H i ndu proee d u re. A guru, or spi fit ual precc ptor* always whispc rs 
into his pupil's ear a secret mantra or formula. The ambiguity of the 
phrase Altahu Akbar t which may mean cither "God is great" or *Akbar 
is God\ has been already noticed. Many people believed that Akbar 
dared to regard himself as divine, and* although he warmly repudiate 
the imputation, it was not without foundation. His recorded saying* 
prove that he fully shared the views expressed by Ablt-1 FazJ concerning 
the closeness of the relation between kings, in virtue of their office, 
and the Deity. 

OTHER CEREMONIAL 

Abu-I FazI concludes his notice of the Divine Faith by the 
following description; of certain ordinances observed by members of the 
Order, which may be transcribed verbatim: 

“The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe 
the following custom. One says, "Attahv Akbar"*; and the other 
responds, "JaHa Jalaluhv"'* The motive of Hb Majesty in laying down 
this mode of salutation is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remem¬ 
brance, 

“It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner 
usually given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member 
should prepare a dinner during hh lifetime, and thus gather provisions 
for his last journey. 

"Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birth¬ 
day, and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus 
prepare provisions for the long journey. 

‘His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour 
to abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh, 
without touching It themselves; but during the month of their birth 
they arc not even to approach meat. Nor shall members go near 
anything that they have themselves slain, nor eat of it. Neither shall 
they make use of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and bird- 
catchers. 

“Members should not cohabit with pregnant* old, and barren 
women; nor with girls under the age of puberty."* 

A later passage gives a special rule about funerals, as follows : 

Tf any of the darsaniyyah disciples died, whether man or woman* 
they should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the 
neck of the corpse, and throw it into the rivert and then they should 
take out the corpse, and bum it at a place where no water was. 

"Bui this order is based upon a fundamental rule which His 


1. The words, of course, refer to the emperor's names or lilies, Talalu-d din 
Atbar + . lella UAaiuhu means in Arabic, 'glorious is his tlory\ or ‘resplendent is 
his splendour; an implied resemblance between Akbar and the sun probably being 
hinted at. 

2. Ain, vol i, p. 166. 
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Majesty indicated, but which I cannot here mention, 1 

‘People should be buried with their heads towards the east, and 
their feet towards the west. His Majesty even commended to sleep 
ip this position,* 1 

The last-quoted rule appears to have been prescribed for general 
compliance. It had the double purpose of honouring the rising sun 
and offering an insult to Muhammadans who turn towards Mecca, 
which lies westwards from India, 

NEW REGULATIONS 

A torrent of new regulations poured forth from the secretariat 
after the Council of 1582, many being issued in 1583 and 1584. Fresh 
batches of fantastic orders appeared during the years from 1588 to 
1594 but at present only a small number of the earlier proclamations 
can be noticed. Members of the Divine Faith, as being disciples of 
His Majesty, were expected to pay particular attention to every edict. 
The organization of the adherents of the Din Itakl was that of an Older 
rather than of a church. The creed, so far as there was one, inculcat¬ 
ed monotheism with a tinge of pantheism; the practical deification of 
the emperor as the viceregent of God, filled with special grace; and the 
adoration of the sua, with subsidiary veneration of fire and artificial 
lights. The partial prohibition of animal Food was due more especially 
to the Iain influence, already described. 

U is impossible to mention all the silly regulations that were 
issued and the exact chronological order of the issues has not been 
recorded fully. A few samples must Suffice. , 

No child was to be given the name of Muhammad, and il he had 
already received it the name must be changed. New mosques were not 
to be built, nor were old ones to be repaired or restored. Later in thr 
reign mosques were levelled to the ground. 

The slaughter of cows was forbidden, and made a capital offirnce, 
as in a purely Hindu state. In 1583 (a.h. 991) abstinence from meat 
on more than a hundred days in the year was commanded. This 
order was extended over the whole realm, and {capital] punishment 
was inflicted on every one who acted against the command. Many 
a family suffered ruin and confiscation of properly. 1 Those measures 
amounted to a grave persecution of the large flesh-eating Muslim 

population. ..... , , „ . 

Ideas concerning the millennium and the expected appearance 
of a Mahdi, or Saviour, being then in the air, and the year 1.000 of 
the Hijra approaching, arrangements were made for the compilation 
of a history of the thousand years, and for the use on coins of a mille¬ 
nary {atfi) «*- . 

Beards were to be shaved. 

Garlic and onions, as well as beef, were prohibited, in accordauee 
with Hindu prejudices. 

(. IbitL, p. 207. Darsaniyyah refers io the dorian, or sight of Akb.ir on his 
thnm J do not uwkHtmd (be symbolism. 

2. Ibid . p- 206- 

3 Bad^orvi, p. 331; BJochmum* Am, voL j, p r 200 r The clause ihs 
^/infustian of property comes from the corrections oc p, xii of Lowe’s tnunludoa. 
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Hie sijdah, or prostration, hitherto considered lawful only in 
divine worship, was declared to be the due of the emperor. 

Gold and silk dresses, forbidden by Muhammadan rule, were 
declared to be obligatory ai the public prayers. Even the prayers 
themselves, the fast of Ramazan, and the pilgrimage to Mecca were 
prohibied. 

The study of Arabic, of Muhammadan law, and of Koranic 
exegesis was discountenanced, the specially Arabic letters of the 
alphabet were banned—and so on, 1 

The whole gist of the regulations was to further the adoption 
of Hindu, Jain, and Parsce practices, while discouraging or positively 
prohibiting essential Muslim rites. The policy ofinsullto and persecu¬ 
tion of Islam, which was carried to greater extremes Subsequently, 
was actively pursued even in the period from 1582 to I5S5 r 

Notwithstanding the fine phrases about general toleration 
which occupy so large a space in the writings of Abu-1 Fazl and the 
sayings of Alcbar, many acts of fierce intolerance were committed. 

In the year 1581-2 (a.h. 989) a large number of Shaikhs and 
Fakirs, apparently those who resisted innovations, were exiled g mostly 
to Kandahar, and exchanged for horses, ppr^mably being enslaved. 1 3 

A sect of Shaikhs, who had the impudence to call themselves 
Disciples, like the followers of His Majesty, and were generally known 
as Ilahis, were sent to Sind and Kandahar, and given to merchants in 
exchange for Turkish colts, 1 
TICE FAILURE OF THE 'DIVINE FAITH* 

The number of adherents of the so-called Divine Faith, Akhnr* 
political sham religion, was never considerable, Blochmann has 
collected from Abu-1 Fail and Bbdaoni the names of eighteen prominent 
members. Raja Birbal being the only Hindu in the list. The herd 
of unnamed and unrecorded follower* probably never numbered many 
thousands. In order to complete the subject It may be noted that 
in September 1595, Sadr Johan, the Mufti of the empire, with hi* two 
son*, took the skast, joined the Faith, and was rewarded with a 
“command of 1,000*. At the same lime sundry other persons conform¬ 
ed and received ‘commands' ranging from 100 to 500. Father Pinheiro* 
writing from Lahore on September 3, 1595, mentions that in that city 
the royal sect had many adherents, but all for the sake of the money 
paid to them. 4 

No later contemporary account of the Din Hahi has been found. 
The organization cannot well have survived the murder of Abu-1 
Fazl, its high priest, so to say, and. of course, it ceased to exist with the 
death of Akbar. 

The whole scheme was the outcome of ridiculous vanity T □ 


I. Sm Bartoli, p. 78: Badttonk pp. 3JO-16, 

3. Baddgak p, 30&. 

3. Ibid, p, 309. 

4. 'Qucsto Re fa fut t!,i sc una setta, e si fa chijmar profcia. Ha dt gia mcHta 
genie, chc (o segyjta, nu mt to e per daaarL die gii da* <Peniachi. p- 69: Mndagan. 
p. 70>. Maclagan's Jess forcible English is Translated from [be Latin version; 1 baw 
used the original Italian text published sn 1597, For biography of Miran Saur 
(Cadr) Jahan sec vol i. p r 463, No. 194. 
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mcmstrous growth of unrestrained autocracy, Its ignominious Failure 
illustrated the w isdom of the protest addressed by the Kolwal to the 
Sultan of Delhi some three centuries earlier, and the folly of kings who 
seek to assume the role of prophets. 

The Divine Faith was a monument of Akbar’s folly, not of his 
wisdom. His actions throughout his reign exhibited many illustrations 
of both qualities. 

We now leave for a time the consideration of Akbar religious 
vagaries and proceed to narrate sundry political events and certain 
minor incidents, some of which are illustrative of the emperor's 
strangely compounded character. 1 

BURSTING OF LAKE AT FATHPLK i>LKKI 

An alarming accident occurred at Fathpur-Sikri at some time in 
I5g2. A great lake* six miles or more in length and two in breadth, 
had been constructed to the north of the ridge for the purpose of supply¬ 
ing the town and palaces with water, which was raised and conveyed 
by an elaborate system of waterworks. An amphitheatre used as a 
fhji o ground and arena for elephant fights was arranged on the margin. 
Iri hot weather pleasure parties were glad to make themselves com- 
for table by the edge of the broad sheet of water. Such a party, 
consisting of the princes and their friends* was assembled one day in 
1582, engaged in playing chess* cards* and other games, w hen suddenly 
the embankment burst and everybody on the spot was in imminent 
danger of being swept away by the torrent. But, although many of 
the houses below ilic ridge were destroyed along with their inhabitants* 
the members of the court with their attendants were fortunate enough to 
escape, excepting only one leopard keeper, Jn memory oF that signal 
deliverance Akbar expended vast sums in alms, and ordained that 
flesh should not be brought to his table on that date. 1 

AKBAR'S ambitious designs 

Akbar's successful demonstration of force against his brother 
had convinced him of his invincibility and encouraged him to develop 
the projects of far-extended conquests which had long occupied his 
ambitious soul. Akbar's lust for dominion was never satisfied. He 


L Chahner*, MS. iranst. of AjV., Li, 289. He puis the accident shortly after 
the murder of Miuum Khan Farankhudi, which occurred in the twenty-seventh 
regnal year ( Slochmann* Ait r, vq \ i, 444 i T hat year began March ll t I IS2 ( = Kafir 
15, a_ u. 990), as stilted in E, A D. r v, 246. Chalmers dates the death of Masum on 
Safar 2J = March 19, and states that the embankment hurst in the hot season of 
the same year. But be adds that, the accident having occurred on Ak bar's birth- 
day according to the solar calendar (jrtf October IS by official reckoning], the cus¬ 
tom of weighing the emperor on his sotar as well as his lunar birthday was intro¬ 
duced. October 15 cannot be reckoned in the hot season. Evidently there is a 
mistake somewhere, t cannot find the passage in Mr. Beveridge's proof-vbccis. 
Laiif (Agra, p. 159) agrees shat the take burs* in the 27th year, in a.o. 1582. He 
erroneously adds Lhat no lives were lost. For description of the take and waterworks 
E. W. Smith H Fafhp^Sikri, part hi* pp. 38-40. The breach in the dam mtu,t 
have been repaired, because in 1619 Jahangir held an entertainment on the bank of 
the lake, which was then seven tau, at tiearly fourteen miles in circumference 
(Jahangir* R.B. h ii» &Ch. I he bed of the lake was finally .drained under the orders 
of Mf r James Thomson, LieuL-Govemor of the North-West Province from 1843 to 
1853 (Utifp p. 160). 
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longed with intense fervour to ex lend his rule over ail the nations and 
kingdoms lying within the possible range of his sword, and even 
allowed himself to dream the mad dream that he might be the spiritual 
as w ell as the temporal lord of a vast empire w ith one rcligion h and that 
he might thus combine the parts of emperor, pope, and prophet. 

The drunken brother m Kabul, although much frightened, had 
never made personal submission, and Akbar desired to bring him 
definitely to hcd. He also wished to annex the turbulent hill region 
of Badakhshan, the scene of perpetual conflicts between the princes of 
Rahul and the chiefs of the Uzbegs, He hoped* when firmly establish¬ 
ed in Kabul and Badakhshan, to win back the ancestral territories of 
Transoxiana (Turan), from which his grandfather Babur had been 
expelled early in life; and lastly, he meditated the subjugation of Bijapur 
and the other kingdoms of the Deccan plateau, 1 There is no direct 
evidence that Akbar knew or cared anything about the Dravidian 
kingdoms of the far south, but he may have hoped to carry his arms 
to the extremity of the peninsula. 

The immense empire of Vij Ryan agar, occupying all the southern 
parts of the peninsula, was shattered by the combined forces of the 
Muhammadan Sultans of the Deccan at the battle of Tahkoia in 1565, 
while Akbar was fighting for his crown and life against the rebel 
Uzbcg chiefs. No echo of the crash of the mighty edifice of the 
Vijayanagar empire seems to have reached the ears of the ruler of 
northern India, After the revolution consequent on the battle of 
TaUkoia, the considerable Hindu princes who continued to rule at 
Chandragiri and elsewhere seem to have been unknown to and ignorant 
of the northern empire and its ambitious sovereign. The only trace of 
communication between Akbar and the far south is a trivia! anecdote 
that an envoy from the Raja of Cochin once came to court and gave a 
magic knife to the emperor, who professed to believe in its 
virtues, 1 

FOUNDATION OF ALLAHABAD. NOV. t 15*3 

In pursuance of his ambitious plans, Akbar decided to secure the 
important strategical position at the confluence of Ihe Jumna with 
the Ganges, The spot from time immemorial has been One of the 
most sacred places of pilgrimage and known to Hindus as Pfayag or 
Payag, It does not appear to have been fortified, 1 Tn October 1583 
Akbar travelled from Agra to the confluence, proceeding most of the 
way by river. He began the building of the forl t which still exists, in 
November; and* in accordance with his regular practice, hurried on the 
work so that it was completed in a remarkably short lime, A great 
dly, the modern Allahabad, grew up in the neighbourhood of the 
fortress. 1 The rapidity of Akbaris building operations much impressed 


J , A. K f iii p 6145, 

Z A-JY, ii, 490, 

3r Jhusi, on the opposite side ef EheGanges, seems to have been the old Hindu 
fortress Ii was important in the fourth and fifth centuries a.c, 

4. llahafcm is ihc Hindu form of the namr, and sELEi in common use. Some 
writers assert ihax Akbar gave that name, but ii is more probable that he employed 
the Persian form liahabad* 
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Father Monserrate, who cites instances of quick construction at 
Falhpur-Sirki. 1 . . T , , 

The disturbs nets in Gujarat, already noticed, obliged the emperor 
to return to the capital and forgo his intention of visiting the eastern 
provinces. 

domestic occuihf.sces 

The year 15&4 was marked by two interesting domestic events, 
the marriage of the emperor's eldest son, Prince Salim, and the birth 
of a daughter. The lady selected to be the young prince's first consort 
was a daughter of Raja Bhagvvan Das of Jaipur and a sister by adop¬ 
tion of Kunwar Man Singh, The wedding was celebrated in February 
with exceptional magnificence. Many Hindu customs were followed 
and the Raja gave the bride a dowry of immense value, including a 
hundred elephants. 3 The name of the princess was Man BaL and her 
husband gave her the title of Shah Begum. He was deeply attached to 
her, and twentv tears later records her death in touching language . 

‘What shall" 1 write of her excellences and goodness ? Site had 
perfect intelligence, and her devotion to me was such that she would 
have sacrificed a thousand sons and brothers for one hair of mine. 
She did her best to keep her son Khusru in order, and when 
Madho Singh, one of her brothers, brought disgrace on the family, 
the high Rajput spirit led her to end her life by an overdose of 
opium. She lies buried near her rebellious son in the Khusru Baglint 

Allahabad. 6 . . , , 

The daughter, Aram Bano Begam, was bom towards the dose 
of the year, and died unmarried forty years later in the reign of 
Jahangir. 4 


DEATH OF DASWANTft THE PAINTER 

The death of the famous artist Dasvvanlh, which occurred at 
some time in the twenty-ninth regnal year, apparently in 1584, deserves 
notice as a tragic incident in itself, and as being one of the Tew close! v 
dated events in the history of Indian art. Daswanth was the son oi 
a Kahar, or palanquin-bearer, but his lowly position could not conceal 
his innate genius. He used to draw and paint figures even on walb, 
and had devoted his whole life to his art. Some accident brought 
him to the notice of Akbar, who recognized his ability, and luid him 
laugh! by his own former drawing-master. Khwaja Abdu-s samad. 
In a short lime he excelled his teacher, and became, in the judgement 
of many critics, the first master of the age, a worthy rival of the best 
Persian and Chinese artists, Unhappily his genius was clouded by 


1. C&mmtntaTitu. p. 641 'Mira edentate, rlurimfc adhibitjs architect:*, 
f.itriv. el opens cxnedifieai el Absolvit.’ 

2. A>N. t iii. 678; Baibori. p. 352. , . , , 

3. Jithartgir IR. & B.) i, 53; Beveridge in J907 pp, 599-607. She 

comm it ted suicide id May 1604, not in 1605, The Tokmil describes her *u icnle under 
i he forty-ninth regnal year, J 604-3, and erroneously ascribes it to a qua ml with 
one of her rivals* (£, & IX, vi, 112). The authority of Jahangir is better 
have kooun the facts, although his text misdates the event. Her 
/,<?. (1903). xiv. 184, 

4. iabangir (R. &. B ), i, 36, 


he must 
name it fivcti in 
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insanity. One: day he stabbed himself with a dagger, and died two days 
later. 1 2 3 

A SUTTEE PREVENTED 

A romantic adventure, characteristic of Akbur at his best, 
shows that even when he was past forty he retained the activity and 
chivalrous spirit of his youth. Jamiall, a cousin of Raja Bhagwan Das, 
who had been sent on duty in the Eastern Provinces, rode hard to 
comply with urgent orders, and died near Chausa from the effects of 
lhe heat and over-exertion. His widow, a daughter of Udai Singh, 
the Mold or Fat Raja, refused to commit suttee, as demanded by the 
custom of the family. Her son, also named Udai Singh* and other 
relatives insisted that. willing or unwilling, she must burn. Early one 
morning Akbor heard the news while in the female apartments of the 
palace* and resolved to prevent the sacrifice ' Throughout his reign 
he insisted on the principle that no widow should be forced to bum 
against her will He jumped on a swift horse and rode to the spot 
unattended, although some of his personal staff galloped after him as 
soon as they Lamed of his disappearance. He was in time, and his 
unexpected arrival stopped the proceedings. At first he was disposed 
to execute the guilty parties p but on consideration he granted them their 
lives and merely imprisoned them for a short period. 1 

FATHER X STEVENS, THE FIRST ANGLO-INDIAN, 1579. 

Direct intercourse between England and India began in October 
1579, when the Reverend Father Thomas Stevens or Stephens, a Jesuit, 
bom in Wiltshire and educated at Winchester and Oxford, landed at 
Goa. So far ns is known he was the first Englishman to land and 
reside in India. He remained at or near Goa for forty years, engaged in 
his work as Christian priest and missionary. He made himself 
thorough master of the local Konkani tongue, called Lingua Canarim 
by the Portuguese, and composed a grammar of it* which w^as printed 
at Goa in 1640, after the author's death. That is the first grammar of 
an Indian language compiled by a European author. Father Stevens 
also wrote in the same language a huge poem* designed for the religious 
instruction of converts* which contains more than 1I P 000 strophes* 
and is considered to possess high literary merit. 

Shortly after his arrival at Goa he wrote to his father a long 
letter, dated November I0 P giving a detailed description of the incidents 
and sights of the voyage. Thai letter* which was published by Hakluyt 
in l 589 t seems to have become known before it was printed, and to have 
stimulated English interest in the mysterious land of India, which 
obviously offered rich possibilities of commerce, abundantly realised 
in the following century . 1 


1. AA f . P £ii P 659; Ata, VqL L p. 10S: pp, 455, 470. 

2. A.h\ r iih 595; attract version i nE4 D., vi, 69- for the relatHm*hip 
ue the Rajputs concerned *ce AUk vd. i, pp. 427-30. The exact locality and cbtc of 
ihe incident are not stated. Abu-I Fazfs narrative, as usual, is lacking in clearness 
and precision. His meaning is, I think, correctly stated in the text. 

3. F.M. MiKaicnhss,, 'Father Thomas Eslevao, SJ.’ |/nJ. Anl« t vii Cl 57?), 
pp. 117 p 113]; Ifcfef. Not. Bing.. SuppLnieni (1909), voL jutii, p. 1227* The letter k 
primed in Hakluyt, Printipvi Nm^km, cd. MavUhose. voL vi* pp, 37745, ami 
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MISSION OF JOHN NBWBEXY, AC., 15SJ. 

In 15E1 Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to a small company 
entitled the 'Company of Merchants to the Levant 7 , the region of the 
eastern Mediterranean, Two years later the Company sent out John 
Ncwbery, a London merchant, on the first British trading adventure 
in India, Newbury, who look w ith him as assistants William Leeds-?, 
a jeweller, and James Story, a painter, was accompanied by Ralph 
Fitch, another London merchant, who volunteered because he desired 
to sec the world, 1 They sailed in the Tyger for Tripoli in Syria, w hence 
they journeyed to Aleppo, and so overland through Bagdad to Ormuz, 
at the mouth of the Persian Gulf. At Ormuz the Englishmen wen: put 
in prison bv the Portuguese governor, and after a time were shipped 
for Goa to be disposed of by the higher authorities there. At Goa, 
too, they were imprisoned, and found much difficulty in obtaining their 
release "on bail through the good offices of Father Stevens. James 
Story, who was welcomed by the Jesuits as an artist capable of painting 
their church, settled dow-n in Goa, married a half-caste girl, opened 
a shop, and gave up ail thought of returning to Europe, His three 
companions, finding themselves in danger of being tortured as suspect¬ 
ed heretics, forfeited their bail and escaped secretly. They made their 
way into the Deccan, visited Bclgaum, Bijapur, Golkonda, Masuli- 
patam, Burhanpur, and Mandu. No doubt they did some trading 
during their wanderings, but nothing on that subject has been recorded. 
From' Mandu they travelled across Malwa and Rajputana, through 
Ujjain and Sironj, and so to Agra, 'passing many rivers, which by 
reason of the rain were so swollen that we waded and swam oftentimes 
for our lives.’ 

Fitch, the only member of the party who returned to Europe, 
has recorded a brief description of Agra and Falhpur-Sikri as he saw 
those cities in the rainy season of 1585, which has been already quoted 
in Chapter IV, 

FATE of THE TRAtTlXEttS 

The narrative does not state the date on which the adventurers 
arrived at Futhpur-Sikri. but it must have been either in July or early 
in Augusi, because Akbar started on August 22 for the north, and he 
had taken Lccdes into his service before that day. Newbery and 
Fitch stayed at the capital until September 28, when they parted- 
Newbcry took the road for Lahore, intending lo travel overland 
through" Persia to either Allcppo or Constantinople. As head of the 
expedition he directed Fitch to proceed to Bengal and Pegu, bolding 
out hopes that in the course of two years he might find an English ship. 

Filch duly accomplished his travels in the eastern kingdoms, 

also in Purchas. It does not give any materia] information about trade. Stevens 
wjs about thirty years of age when he arrived in India, and about seventy when Mo 
died in 1619. 

1 Ralph Ftsch, England's Planter to India and Burma, ha Companion} and 
Ctmiempargrles, tilth hit remarkable Narrative told i» his UH-H I sards, by J, Konon 
jt, tey- London Unwin, tSW. The extracts from that useful and well-illustrated 
work Ate given in ntodefn speliinp, except the quotation from Queto Elizabeth’s 
tetter which is given to the old spelling, save that v and j are used instead of u and i. 
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and arrived safely at home in 1591. Nevvbery was never heard of 
again. 

Pitches meagre narrative, which is mainly concerned with the 
obvious peculiarities of the country and people, as noted in most 
books of travel, and possibly copied in part from other authors, is 
chiefly of interest because of its early date. He quitted India at Sunar- 
gaoii, now an in significant village in the Dacca District but at that time 
an important port 

QUEEN ELIZABETH'S LETTER TO AKBAR 

When the expedition left England early in 1583 Queen Elizabeth 
had given Ncwbery letters of recommendation to both the Indian 
monarch and the emperor of China. She knew Akbar's name, and 
addressed him as "the most invincible and most mightic prince* lord 
Zctabdim Eehcbar king of CatnbayaL She requested politely that the 
bearers of her letter, as being her subjects, might be ‘honestly Entreated 
and received'. She further asked that "in respect of the hard journey 
which they have undertaken to places so far distant, it would please 
your Majesty with some lihcrtie and security of voiage to gratify it, 
with such privileges as to you shall seem good"; and concluded by 
promising that 4 wee, according to our royal! honour, will neeompence 
the same with as many deserts as we can 1 . 1 

Although the grammar of the missive leaves something to be 
desired, the meaning of the letter is plain enough. The document is 
of high interest an being the earliest communication between the 
governments of India and England, and also as proving that Akharis 
name and fame had readied the isles of the west as early as 1583, 
Probably any slight knowledge of him that penetrated to the court 
of Queen Elizabeth had been derived from the letters of Father 
Stevens. Fitch renders no account whatever of the reception of the 
party by Akbar* nor does he give any important information concern¬ 
ing the'emperor or his court. The only really vivid descriptions of 
Akbar and his court are those recorded by the Jesuits, who were skilled 
observers and competent writers* 

ADMEsTSTR-^TlVE MEASURES, 1585 

Early in the thirtieth regnal year* which began on March II* 
I5$5* important administrative changes were made. Shihab Khan 
received the government of Malwa; Raja Bhagwan Das, Raja Todar 
Malt, Abu-1 Fazl* and other officers were promoted. 

Amsr Fat hull ah of Shiraz, an intimate friend of the emperor, 
and a man of great learning, who held office as a Sadn was given the 
title of Aminii-S Mull:, and was directed, with the assistance of Raja 
Todar Mall, to examine the old revenue accounts, which had not been 
checked since the time of Muzafiar Khan in 1574, The proceedings 
were guided by an elaborate code of rules, approved by Akbar, and 
set forth at length by A bn-1 FazL Those rules provided for assess¬ 
ments on the average of a scries of years, for an equitable settlement 

t. Fneh, p. 44. Elfrabeih evideniTy knew of Akbar on By as the sovereign of 
G uj oral, which he ha J conquered len years ear] ter. Probably she had never heard o I 
Agra or Fathpur-SEfcri. 
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of the arrears due from each ryot or cultivator, and for the protection 
of collectors from unjust demands and penalties. 1 

Badaoni expresses the official position of Amir Fat hull ah by say¬ 
ing that he nos associated with Raja Todar Mall in the office of 
Vizier, 


THE ABSORPTION OF KABUL 

The death of Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul towards the end 
of July 1585, at the age of thirty-one, from the effects of chronic :deo- 
Itolistn, finally freed Akbar from anxiety concerning rival claims to the 
throne, and enabled him to incorporate Kabul definitely as a province 
of the empire. No question of formal annexation arose, because 
the territory ruled by the Mirza, although in practice tong administered 
as an independent State, had been always regarded in theory as a 
dependency of the crown of India. The campaign of 1581 had 
rendered the dependence more of a reality than it had been for many 
years. The decease of Muhammad Hakim at an early age, leaving only 
minor children, settled the question, and the province passed quietly 
under the rule of imperial viceroys. Akbar. on receiving the news of 
his brother's death, sent Man Singh on in advance with some troops to 
maintain order until he himself could arrive. He wa? t no doubt 
prepared for what had happened, as it was obvious that the Mirza’s 
constitution could not long resist the violence done to it by his vicious 
habits. * 

The necessary arrangements were rapidly completed, so that 
Akbar was able to march in the autumn,* and to proceed quickly along 
the northern road which he had traversed four years earlier. He was 
not to see Agra or Fathpur-Sikri again for thirteen years. The queen- 
mother joined the camp in November, and early in December Akbar 
pitched his tents at Rawalpindi. While he was slaying there Man Singh 
came in and reported the arrival of the Mirra’s sons, as well as of the 
turbulent Faridun and many other men of note, including Farrukh 
Beg, afterwards famous as one of the best painters at Akbar’s court. 
Farid mi was detained under surveillance, and ultimately sent to 
Mecca/ 

Before the death of Muhammad Hakim, Abdullah Khan, the 
Uzbeg chief, had made himself master of all Badakhshan. 'Hie dread 
of an LfzbcR invasion was the principal reason for Akbar's long-con¬ 
tinued residence at Lahore, 


I AJt- iii, W7-93, in much detail. For life of Amir Faihtillah see Bloch* 
nunn's note. Ain, vol, i. p_ 33. Badaoni <pp. 325, 336) gives iiHercsiing anecdotes 
about him. He «as a staunch Shia and would not have anything to do with the 
Divine Faith, He was too useful to be persecuted for his independence. 

2. Alt Kir's prescience is indicaied in A. ft., (ji, 702. 

3. A.S-, iii, 705, ‘I I Sh.ihriyar'. the sixth month of year beginning ] I Match. 

Beveridge gives the equivalent dale as August 22, which is rot noccswiJy inocmsis- 
rent with the statement of Fitch (p. 99) that 'Here in Fatepore we staid all three until 
the 2S of September 1JS5 left William Lcades ihe jeweller in service 

with the King Zerabdim Echebar in Fateporc'. Lcedes must have beer accepted 
for service prior to August 22, and have remained at Fathpur-Sikri on the imperial 
establishment after Akbar’s departure. _ , . . 

4. A-ft.i vol iii. ch. Isxxiv, p. 7IJ. For Farruldt, known as the trlmuck 

(Kalmnk}. see il.F.A., p, 470. 
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DESIGNS ON KASHMIR 

Akbsr'$ pride was much offended by the conduct of Yusuf Khan, 
the Sultan of Kashmir, who had always evaded compliance with sugges¬ 
tions that he should come to court and do personal homage to the 
emperor At the dose of 1581 he had tried to compromise by sending 
Haidar, his third son, to court, but that concession did not satisfy 
Akbar, who demanded from the ruler himself the obedience and sub¬ 
mission of a vassal. 1 * * * * The Sultan always hoped that the difficulties ot 
invading his country would save him from the necessity of forefeiting 
his independence. In February 1585, while still trying to escape the 
painful humiliation of personal vassalage, he had sent his cider son 
Yakub to Faihpur-Sikri 8 , but even that act of complaisance did not 
suffice. Akbar, who was resolved to pul an end to the pretensions ot 
the Sultan of Kashmir to pose as an independent sovereign, directed 
the assemblage of an army for the purpose of coercing him. 1 

1. *H.M. ask* nothing from f He princes of the age beyond obediciKe.and when 

they render this he docs not exert the might of sovereignty against them {AJi. sou 

lit, eh, Ixv, p. 550). 

3' {hkfc ch! bwxv^pfhs! Abu-l Faad offers his usual sophistry in defence or 

the aggression. 






Chapter iX 


WARS ON NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER; ANNEXATION 
OF KASHMIR AND SIND; SECOND JESUIT MISSION; 
REGULATIONS; ANNEXATION OF B.ALOCHISTAN 
AND KANDAHAR, ETC. 

DEFEAT OF ZAIN KHAN AND RAJA BtRBAL BY THE YUSUF2J, [SB6 

Akbar moved from Rawalpindi to At lock (Atak-Benares), 
so that he might occupy a position favourable for the control of the 
operations against Kashmir and also against the Afghans of the 
Yiisufzi and Mandar tribes, who had been very troublesome. Zain 
Khan Kokaliash, who was commissioned to chastise the tribesmen, 
began by entering the Bajaur territory to the westward, while other 
officers were sem into the Samah plateau—the home of the Mandar 
tribe—lying between Peshawar and the Suwat (Swat, Suwad) river. 
Zain Khan having asked for reinforcements. Raja Birbal was sent 
up with orders to march through the Samah and enter the Suwat 
country. Hakim Abu-1 Falh was also directed to enter the same region 
in the neighbourhood of the Karakar Pass further east. Ultimately,, 
ail the three comma riders united their forces at Chakdara, just inside 
the Suwat boundary, and on the north side of the Suwat river. Violent 
disputes then broke out between the generals. Raja Birbal being un¬ 
willing to recognize Zain Khan as his superior Zain Khan, the only 
one of the three who had any knowledge of the military art, advised 
that Chakdara should be held in strength while the tribesmen were 
being reduced by punitive expeditions. The Raja and the Hakim, on 
the other hand, agreed that they were not required to occupy the coun¬ 
try and that they should make their way back to Akbar at Attock. The 
advice given by Zain Khan that the withdrawal should be effected 
through the Maiakhand Pass was ignored, and his colleagues resolved 
to retire through the Karakar and Malandarai defiles. 

They soon found reason to regret their rash decision. The retire¬ 
ment through the Karakar Pass, which had been ill-managed, was 
grievously harassed by the tribesmen: but after passing the crest of the 
Malandarai Pass further south the retirement became a rout. Nearly 
8,000 of the imperialists, something like half of the force, perished, and 
only a shattered remnant rejoined Akbar at Attock in the middle of 

February 1 153b. 

Both Zain Khan and the Hakim survived. Raja Birbal was killed. 
He seems to have frankly run away in a vain attempt to save his life, 1 


I. "Nearly eight thousand men were killed, and Raja Birbal who fled for 
his life, was slam’t fabakat, in E. A D„ v. 45l>. "Bir Bar also, who had fled from 
fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the dogs in hell, and thus got some¬ 
thing for the abominable deeds he had done during his lifetime" | Badaon i tr BToch- 
mann, in Ain, vol. i, p, 204; tr. Lowe. p. 361, with same purport;, t he slaiemem* 
as to the number of casualties are widely discrepant iii, 732 n.) 
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Akbtir grieved biltcrJy over the loss of his old friend, and was parti- 
cuiany distressed been use his body could not be found and cremated 
nccordmg lo the rites of Hinduism and the ‘Divine Faith\ of which 
I lie Raja was a disciple. The accident that the Rajahs body was never 
recovered gave rise to stories that he had escaped alive* which Akbar 
was inclined to believe for a time. There is* however* no doubt that 
Btrbal was killed. The disaster appears to have been due in large part 
! ° " 1S ™ ly and inexperience, Ak bar made a serious mistake i n se nd* 
mg such people as Birbal and the Hakim to command military forces 
operating in difficult country* against a formidable enemy. Neither 
possessed the knowledge nor ability qualifying them for the task com¬ 
mitted to them. When Birbal was appointed* A bud Fazl had claimed 
the command, Akbar decided the rival claims of his favourites by 
drawing Jots^ Abu-1 J-azI at that time was no belter equipped with 
military experience than the Raja was, but his subsequent proceedings in 
tne Deccan wars suggest that, if the lot had happened to fall upon him* 
he m^ght have done better lhan the Hindu jester. 1 Akbar censured 
zain Khan and the Hakim^ but rather for their failure to recover BirboTs 
body than for their defeat. So far as appears Zain Khan was not 
to blame. If he had been free to act on hi$ own judgement, it is pro 
babte that he would have avoided disaster. 

The dI treat was avenged to some extent by Raja Todar Mall* 
wno entered the mountain region with great caution. Here and there 
ne Duik iorts and harried and plundered continually, so that he reduced 
■ t0 £ real straits/ Man Singh subsequently fought a battle 

] n the Khyber Pass against other tribes, winning what is described as ‘a 
™ to D r> " 1 _^ ut the imperial government never thoroughly 
subdued any section of the tribesmen, who, even now, are imperfectly 
controlled. 

RAJA BIRBAL 

*J a J a rbal, who thus perished in gloriousl y, was a member of 
Akbar s innermost circle of friends, rivalling in intimacy Abu-1 Fazl, 
whom the Jesuits called the emperor’s Jonathan, Indeed, it is said 
that Bubal possessed the uncanny power of divining his master's 
secrets, a dangerous gill to which Abu-I Fazl did not pretend. Akbar 
loved to have Birbal by his side, that he might enjoy his witty converse- 


J^accouatof the Yusufri campaign is that by Raverly* Notes on 
j cadin & contemporary authority is A.N„ 
Thc karakar and MaUmdanu (MaJaodri) Passes, not marked on a|] 
shown on Siandford’s Sketch Map of the North- Western Frontier (19081 
F 3 * 5 ^ ( ™ m io w« is K-nbr, Shabkoi, Matakhand. The 
Eks wtith or (he Karokar. EEphinstonc did not know the 
< 5lh «4P 5I»The Afghans of Sunt (Swal) deny that 
.*** SLKSC *^ ! n crossing to she nonh or the Suwai River, and 
ichqE the disaster occurred in the ShahkoE Pbut they seem lo be mistaken 
jKavcny, op. oil, p 2-62 nX Abu-l Fazl has written much insincere nonsense about 
the defeat y N\ y ih, 7J5). Yusuta, Yusufs is the corral form. 

2* Tahokat, in E A D., v, 451. NLaimi-d din doc* not give the date of the 
victory gained by Man Singh* who did not succeed his adoptive father Bhagwan Das 
as Raja until November 1589, FIphinstone gives 1537 as the year an which laEala 
*** defeated by Man Singh (5ih ed, p, 520). 
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Birbal, originally a poor Brahman named Mahcsh Dai. was bom 
at Kalpi about 1528. and consequently was fourteen years older than 
At bar' He was at first in the service of Raja Bhagwan Das, who sent 
him to Akbar early in the reign. His gifts as musician, poet, story¬ 
teller, and conversationalist soon gained him high favour, with the 
title of Kabi Rai, or Hindu poet laureate. He is sometimes described 
in English books as a ‘minister’ or even as 'prime minister*, but errone¬ 
ously. He is not recorded ns having held any important office, 
although he was occasionally employed on special missions, and 
enjoyed the rank and pay of a ‘commander of 2,000'. The proximity 
of his beautiful house in the palace of F*ithpur-Sikri to the stables 
has suggested the hypothesis that he may have been Master of the 
Horse. At one time, in the eighteenth year of the reign, Nagurkot or 
Kangra had been assigned to him as his jagir or fief, but he does not sccrnt 
ever to have obtained possession of it. He then received the title of 
Raja Bi rbat. H e actual! y e njoy ed the jagir of K a Ian jar in Bu add k hand 
later in his life. 1 2 3 

He was devoted to the cult of the sun, and his influence supported 
that of the Pareees in inducing Akbar to give much prominence in 
practice to solar worship. He took an active pari in the discussions 
about religions, and is the only Hindu named as having become a 
member of the Divine Faith order. No complete work by Birbd is 
known to exist. Tradition credits him with numerous verses and 
witty sayings still quoted. A collection of facetious tales, in which he 
and Akbar figure as the principal personages, is commonly sold in the 
bazaars of Bihar. 

He was hostile to the Sikhs, whom he considered to he heretics. 
They consequently regard his miserable death as the just penalty 
for his threats of violence to Arjun Singh, their revered Guru * Akbar 
did not agree with Birbal concerning the merits of the Sikh religion, the 
doctrines of which seemed to the emperor deserving of high commenda- 
tion* 

The exquisite structure at Fathpur-Sikri known as Raja BirbaTs 
House was erected in 1571 or 1572 (S. 1629). and, according to tradi¬ 
tion, was intended for his daughter’s residence. The beauty and 
lavish ness of the decoration testify to the intensity of Akbar’s affection 
for the Raja, 4 

The troubles on the frontier had ‘originated in a fanatical 


1. ‘The castle of Kulanjar, which had been in that dog’s jagir’ (B ad a oui , 
p. 369). 

2, Muhesh Das was the personal name of the Raja. Badaoni (ji, 144 anil 

llrrata) calls him Brahma Das, probably because when he was in the Jaipur series 
he used to sign his compositions as Bratim Kabi, His title Birbal is often written 
Bite or Birbar. See Grierson, The Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, 
Calcutta, 1889, being a Special Number Of J.A.S.B., part i, 1888, No. 104, P- 33* 
and Bloehmann in Ain , vol. i. No. 85, p. 404, The SlOty concerning Birbal and Guru 
Arjun Singh, too long to quote, is in Maeauliffe, Pif Sikh Religion. Oxford, [ wv, 
vol. Hi, pp, 15-17. . 

3. Macaulilfe relates interesting anecdotes concerning the transactions between. 

Akbar and the Gum (op. dt,, pp, 81*4). , . . __ 

4, E.W. Smith, Fathpuf-Slkrh pan U, pp. 1-55, with numerous pTates, pa« 
iii, p. 5. 
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spirit, which had sprung up, many yaars before, among this 
portion of the Afghans, A person named Bayazid had then assum- 
eu the character of a prophet; had set aside the Korun, and 
taught that nothing existed except God, who filled all space and was 
. substance o f all forms. The Divinity despised all worship and 
rejected al. mortifications; but he exacted implicit obedience to his 
prophet, who was the most perfect manifestation of himself. The 
believers w ere auihonzed to seize on the lands and property of infidels, 
and were promised in time the dominion of the whole earth. ’ 

THE ROSHANIVYA OR 'ILLUMINATI ’ SECT 

They called themselves Roshaniyya (Roshani), or ‘Illuminati’. 
That attractive creed, which should have met with Akbar’s approval on 
its merits^ captivated the tribesmen of the Sulaiman hills and Khybcr 
Pass, fne \ usufzj, who adhered to its tenets for a time, had re¬ 
nounced them when they fought Zain Khan and Birbal, Bayazid, the 
ouji er of the sect, who died in a.d. 1585, had been succeeded by a 
son named Ja.nla. a boy of fourteen. Notwithstanding his youth the 
new prophet proved to be a most troublesome enemy. He kept up the 
fight with the imperialists for years, and in 1600 captured Ghazni, 
tie was Killed soon afterwards, but the religious war was continued by 
fus successors during the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan, When the 
sectarian fervour died out the vigorous tribal spirit enabled the clam 
to maintain their independence, which they still enjoy to a large extent. 1 

annexation of ka&hmir, ism 

. campaign against Kashmir proceeded concurrently with 

■ f" W"® a £ a ”] st ^ tribesmen. The command of the force 
intended for the subjugation of the mountain kingdom was entrusted 

&.5S? W-5; R i !ja Bhagwan Das, and cenain other ofiicers. 
Lady m 1586 Sultan Yusuf khan, distrusting his ability to make effect- 

hf. r f il ancc> J^ ad J and conferred with the imperial generals, 

K^.w b n r £ ld * ped _ li,e advance to continue. Yusuf Khun then 
^25* 7* Pass on the Baramula route, to the west of the 

capnal, a position from which it was not easy io dislodge him.* Rain 

^ Jith H'is ’ s ^PP lies ran short, and the invading force was confront¬ 
ed with difficulties so great that the commanders decided to patch up 

KtJrt - easy terras, stipulating that the 

name ol the emperor should be recited in the Khiilba and stamped on 
t he corns; the mint, saffron cultivation, shawl manufacture* andgame 

The w aul 11 £?' Badaoni, p. 360, corrected on p. xii. 

“ * “"fRaSy.V m fc ' 

. * a a few mJes bebw iJib pEatc ihai ffcsccndEnc (he 

™E ipsa saiffl.S’jsjss ' ,1 ' 

3* Ab-mham seems lo mean shawls, rather ihan silk. 
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laws being placed under the control of imperial officers designated 
Tor the charge of those departments of the administration. Akbar, 
white disapproving of the treaty, which had been negotiated under 
the influence of the news concerning the defeat of Zain Khan and 
Raja Birbal, did not formally withhold his consent. 

The Sultan and his son, Yakub Khan, came into his camp and 
surrendered. The Sultan was imprisoned. His life is said to have 
been guaranteed by Raja R hag wan Das, who about this lime stabbed 
himself with a dagger, though not fatally. He recovered quickly 
under the care of the court surgeons. 1 The official explanation of the 
incident is that the Raja committed the act in a fit of insanity. Badnonl, 
on the contrary, asserts that, Akbar having in tended to violate the 
safe-conduct and execute the Sultan, the Raja, on hearing of the 
perfidious design, stabbed himself in order to vindicate his Rajput 
honour. That charge, so discreditable to Akbar, is not to be lightly 
believed, and may, I think, be safely rejected as untrue, because the 
historian who makes it certainly was misinformed concerning the fate 
of the Sultan and his son, as will be shown presently. Badaoni 
evidently sympathized with the Kashmir princes, and was willing to 
believe that they had received from Akbar treatment even more harsh 
than that which they actually endured. 

Meantime, Yakub Khan, who had been granted a petty stipend 
of thirty or forty rupees a month, became alarmed, and finding that 
Akbar, in practical disregard of the treaty, w as preparing for a fresh 
invasion of his country, fl.-d from the imperial camp and prepared to 
resist, Muhammad Kasim Khan, the engineer-in-chief, who was now 
appointed to command the attack, advanced from the south through 
Bhimbhar, and across the Pit Panjal (Pamsai) range.* The efforts 
of Yakub Khan not being vigorously supported by his people, the 
imperialists were able to enter Srinagar, the capital, without encounter¬ 
ing serious opposition. Further attempts at resistance had no better 
success, and Yakub Khan, who had regarded himself as the lawful 
successor of his captive father, was compelled to surrender. 

Kashmir was then definitely annexed, organized under imperial 
officers, and attached as a Sarkar to the Suba or province of Kabul. 
It remained under that form of administration until the disintegration 
of the empire in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Yusuf Khan and his son were exiled to Bihar, where they were 
imprisoned under the charge of Man Singh, the governor. A year 
or so later Yusuf Khan was released from confinement and appointed 
to a ‘command of 300', a rank carrying a salary ranging from 2,100 to 
2,500 rupees a month, and inadequate to the dignity of a deposed 
sovereign. He served in that capacity under Man Singh for several 
years. The lime and manner of bis death do not appear to be recorded. 
His son paid his respects to Akbar when the emperor visited Kashmir. 
Badaoni undoubtedly is in error when he asserts that both father and 


J. A.N .„ iii, 745; Btochmann, Ain, vol, I, p. J33, „ 

2 . He tea lined the road, which beeame the regularly used imperial hijnway 
into Kashmir, Bhimbhar is at the foot of the hilts. 
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son perished miserably in a Bihar prison. 1 The treat men! of the 
ex-rulers or Kashmir cannot be described as being generous, but it was 
not quite so bad as Badaoni represents it. 

PRINCE KHl'SRL 1 : RAJAS MAN SINGH AND SHAG WAN DAS 

In 1587® Man Singh's sister bore to Prince Salim a boy. Prince 
tChmsru, destined to a miserable life and a secret death. Man Singh, 
who was relieved as governor of Kabul by Zain Khan, was appointed 
to the government or Bihar, Hajipur, and Patna. A little later, after 
his reputed father's death, the great province of Bengal was added to his 
charge. Man Singh, who succeeded Bhagwan Das as Raja in 1589, 
and held the high rant of 'commander of 5,000’, which was raised 
subsequently, and contrary to precedent, to that of‘commander of 
7.000', remained in charge or Bengal, with little interruption, until the 
closing days of Akbar's life, but resided for a considerable time at 
Ajmer, leaving the provincial administration in the hands or deputies 
He established his official capita! at Akmahal or Akbarnagar, the 
modem Rujrnahal, His buildings are now in ruins, and lie buried in 
jungle. He is_reported to have ruled his extensive dominions, in which 
he was practically almost independent, 'with great prudence and 
justice . He died in the ninth year of Jahangir's reign. 

Man Singh's father, or more accurately 'adoptive father'. Raja 
Bhagwan Das of Amber or Jaipur, had done the emperor good service 
from an early time in the reign, and had fought bravely by his sovereign's 
side in the holly contested skirmish of Sarnal, When h: died in 
November 1589. at Lahore, he was a ‘commander of 5,000’, and bore 
the lofty title of Amiru-I umara, or Premier Noble. 


„r.J; t jT' wn l5 l“ f»iit the prong of Mr. Beveridge's translation of volume iii 
of the Akhamattxih are no longer available. For the life of Sultan Yusuf Khan sm 
Am vet 47E No. 22H, Abu-I F M l strut* that ‘Yutufwus raleaid 
ntuf rewivciJ a )u ¥ ir, w lhai he might leant better manners, anti appreciated* 
kind trwtmcnl he bad receded' {AM., le «, ijj t 549; cited in F„ i D MU ,.\ 

flKES 1 lh ? DavA , au,h0f - van d «* Sroedcc, who^e 

P n a genuine chronic le\ He says that :—'Rcn; 
Ih f. in poEcstaicm mill. *cd venia ah Achabare Imm- 

traia, .innuum slipendiiim una cum Parent* baud $aiU |w*j dJgriiuuci uctofe 1 (Dt 
Lact, tu tsiiic, p. 20ft; -i)d issue, p, 192), Ulhbftdj^ (ranslalw ‘-.Tf'- 1 tine 
taken ah>*. but was pardoned by Aktar. He received a Sn/as did hi 
filher, but noi sufficient to maintain his dignity' (Calcutta Review, JS7J d 1911 
S*ffi *£*£&!* >»* Kwjwiaj- princes ‘ware boih of theln j^ri^ in 
the Cell of affliction. and by the sickness of melancholy and spleen tliev nvre 
released from the prison of the body’ (Lowe, Pp . 1 * 4 , 3S5). Clearly that snierl^t 

W “ dUCl ° info ™ 3,ion 

(BlKhnian^XwNLMlOk ** ° f *' pri[KC ^ m b,K in ** 997 

■ , * , "SSF 1 * HiUor> °1 BeflSf 4 1 ,S13 >- P- Man Singh was, stricilv speak- 

the son cr Bhajtwan Das. who had it™ broiffnK, 
Surat Siiiglt. Afadho Singh, and Singh. Man S;jn;h was the son of th L> fast 
25-* OWj'Amal* of Amber’ chap, i: in M, % *RXiX£BIl 
vo!, ii, p, iStfi H.) Inasmuch ns Man Smith is ordinarily regarded astfie son of 

B 4 h “S™ n w hH Iw njtta live heer, iftfilSfcto 

as a son. 1 do not know ol any NciuaJ record of the supposed adoption eveent that 
Tod <I« c,t. calls him the ’adopted son’ of his «*£££ "XS SlZ- 

SV'nfjJML ' Na » ° f Ma " S ' n * h eU,t * J St Jlipur ' 560 Bfechrnann, Ai„. 
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RAJA TODAR MALI. 

Five days before the death of Raja Bhagwan Das. Akbar lost 
another v; I :ed friend in the person of Raja Todar Mall, who had risen, 
by reason of his virtues and abilities, from the humble position of a 
clerk to the highest official rank in the empire, that of Vakil. He was 
an old man and falling when lie died. He was bom in Oudh at a small 
town or village named Loharpur, and. after serving in subordinate 
offices, received his first important commission by being entrusted with 
the revenue assessment ofGujarat in the eighteenth year of the reign 
(1573*4). He proved himself to be a good and valiant soldier when 
serving in Bengal with old Munim Khan, into whom he infused some 
of his own superabundant energy. When in Gujarat for the second 
time he vigorously attacked Sultan Muzaflar, and in I577-S received lus 
reward by being appointed Vizier. During the Bengal rebellion 
of la80 he held MungirfMonghyr) gallantly against the insurgents, and 
in 1582-3 was appointed Diwtut. He is specially remembered for his 
share in the assessment of the land revenue which he undertook 
in that capacity. He compelled Hindus to learn Persian by requiring 
that the revenue accounts should be prepared in iliat language and 
character, and so qualified Ills countrymen for more responsible 
employment under a Muhammadan government. In 1589, when 
Akbar paid a hurried visit to Kashmir, Todar Mail was left in charge 
of Lahore, at that time the capital, where he died in November. 

Abu-! Fazl, who did not altogether like him, and censured him 
for religious bigotry and a vindictive disposition, declares that he 
was incomparable in courage, adm ini strati ve skill, and freedom from 
avarice, 'There was no cupidity in his administration', 1 2 On the whole, 
he was, perhaps, the ablest officer in Akbar's service. 

AKBAR IS KASHMIR AMD KABUL, 15*9 

Akbar seized an early opportunity for a hasty visit to the fascinat¬ 
ing valley of Kashmir, which he had coveted for so long, and now 
described as his ‘private garden’. The emperor, starting From Lahore 
on Apnl 22, 1589, arrived at Srinagar about the end of May. He 
entered the hill country from Bhimbtiar and crossed the Pir Partial 
(Pantsal) range by the improved though still bad road which his 
engineer-in-chief had constructed, and then spent a few days in the 
valley. Prince Murad and the ladies, who had been left at Bhimbhar 
at the foot of the hills, were directed to meet the emperor at Rohtas 
near Jhelum. Akbar travelled by the Baramula route and through the 
Hazara District, then known as Pakhli, to At lock. In compliance 
with amended instructions his family met him there instead of at 
Rohtas. Thence the emperor proceeded to Kabul, where he spent two 
pleasant months, often visiting the gardens anti places of interest; 
While there he received the news of the deaths of Rajas Bhagwan Das 
and Todar Mall. On November 7, he started for India, leaving Kabul 
in charge of Muhammad Kasim, the engineer. 1 

1. A. jV., iii, 223. For bioamphy of Todar Moll s« Bloctimann in Ain, 
voL i. pp. 351, *20. No. 39. 

2. Tt&okai, in E, &. D,, v, 4f 7. Pakhli was the name of ilw Sarkar at District 
Jyinj between the Kashmir frontier and At lock {Atit, book it, vet. fl, p. 390). equiva- 
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AK BAR'S DESIGNS ON SIND 

Akbur—in pursuance of his deliberate policy directed 10 the 
object of bringing every province of northern India under his sway, 
as a necessary foundation for still more ambitious enterprises—now 
took steps for the subjugation or southern Sind, the independence of 
which Was an offence in his eyes. Multan, lying to the north, and at 
present under the government of the Panjab* but naturally and histo¬ 
rically belonging to upper Sind, had been regarded as an integral part 
of the empire of Hindustan since the time of Babur. The original 
province or Suba of Multan included three Sarkars or Districts, 
namely, Multan, Dcbalpur, and Baldiar. 1 The strong island fortress 
of Bakhar had been surrendered to Kesbu Khan, an officer of AkbarX 
in 1574, and had remained since then under imperial com rot,® 

The emperor now dcsiredi to extend his dominion over southern 
Sind, or she principality of That hull, as far a*; the mouths of the Indus, 
and so bring under hi* power the last remaining independent State 
of northern India,® 

CONQUEST OF SIND, 1591 

The conquest of Sind and Baluchistan being regarded as a neces¬ 
sary prelude to the long meditated recovery of Kandahar, Akbar 
attached great importance to the operation, arid chose one of bis best 
officers to conduct them. He look no personal share in the campaign, 
and never visited any part of either Sind or Balocliistan after his infancy. 1 

The officer selected to effect the conquest was Bmram Khan's 
son, Abdurrahim, who had received the title of Khan Khan an for his 
suppression of Sultan MuzaJfar and the final reduction of Gujarat. In 
1590 he was appointed Subadar of Multan, and directed to annex the 
principality of Thai hah, then under the government of Mirza Jani the 
Tarkhan, who* like the ruler of Kashmir, had omitted to offer homage 
to his all-powerful neighbour and had committed the unpardonable sin 
of pretending lo independence. The Mirra attempted to defend his 

lent to the Jdcicrt 1 ! kingdom of Ura*a (Stein, ir. Rajaiara^mu vol, U, p. 434), or I he 
modem Hazara District. On ihc passes over the Pit Fanlsal range sec ibid. t 
pp. 392400. 

S. Aftj {Irani]. Jarrell), vol. ii, pp. 325-36. Debalpur is eommonFy,, though Ech 
corrocily. wrilfea DipaJpur. It is now a large village in she Monigomcry DLs- 
irkt, situated m 30 40 R and 73" 3 1' E. Bakhar is the Bukkur of LG. Thu 
iumf is sometime* written Bhakhar or Bhakkar. The fortress stands on a rocky 
KEjnd in (He Indu* between Sakhap (Sukktrr) and Rohri (Rurhih and ts situated in 
27 s 43 N and 61" 56 J E. 

2. The correct name of the officer appear* to be Keshu Khan, as in f,G. 
<I90Si. s.v. Bukkur. It is sometime^ written Gcsu, Gisu* or Kisu, See Tartkh4 

in E- A D. r u 240; Rivcrty, AWj, p. 595. 

3. Thaihah {Ri \ertyX Talsa < J.GJ, Nagar Thato, Ac., : situated in 24= 4V 
N. and 67 1 55* E. a nd now included in the Ranchi { K urrachec) District. The tnwn. 
as present small and unhealthy, was a populous and busy mart in Akbar's time and 
throughout the seventeenth century, U decayed during ihc latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 

4. The story that in 1591 he revisited U market, his birth-place, which has 
found its way into the latest edition of the Imperial Gaititrer and many other 
modern publications, is baseless fiction* Tu every history that has eser been written 
show**. Ravcfiy, Adr« p. 6QI; LG, Q903k s.v. UmarioL 
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country arid fought two engagement in which flotillas or boats 
(ghufabs) on the Indus took part. He lost both fights and was obliged 
to surrender, giving up both Thathah and the fortress of Sihwaii (1591). 
He was treated without harshness, and after im appearance at court 
Was granied his former dominions as a fief of the crown. He was 
appointed a ■commander of 3*000', and joined the ranks of the adherents 
oi the Divine Faith, making a formal renunciation of Islam, Jant 
Beg accompanied Akbnr in "the expedition to the Deccan, and after 
Inc fall of Assrgarh in Jaauury 1601 died of delirium tremens* like so 
many of his notable contemporaries. 1 


DESIGNS ON AND MISSIONS TO THE DECCAN 

Akbar, who had always cherished the hope of being able some 
day to bring under his sway the Sultanates of the Deccan, which had been 
formed out of ibe Iragraents of the Bahm.mt empire, now began to sec 
his way toward* the accomplish men of his ambitious design The 
whole or northern India, including RaJochistan. Afghanistan* and 
Kashmir, had either been subdued or was on the point of being reduced 
to obedience. The emperor fdt that he was sufficiently secure in the 
north to justify an adventurous policy in the south. If fortune should 
favour him and his life should he prolonged he might afterwards 
uncf 21 . x ,ikc the conc|uest of Turan, the regions in Transoxiana where 
his ancestors had ruled long ago. But the Uj!begi were strong in that 
direction, and that project must wait, whereas the Sultanates of the 
Deccan were comparatively weak and always at variance one with the 
other. 

Akbar resolved as a preliminary measure to send mission': to 
the rulers of the Deccan, in order to ascertain tvheiher or nor they 
would be willing to accept hi> suzerainty without putting him to the 
trouble of fighting and defeating ihcm. Accordingly, in August 1591* 


, . J \, T ?l rd . 1 " 1 * r die conquest of Sind is that in the Tarikh^ 

M or StnJ by Jdir Muhammad M'+isum of Baihar, who took ai 

active pad m the operations. The author resembled Ntramu-d din in being both a 
n'? nd « writer (E- & D. r I, pp. 247-52). FUvmy 

^ ori ^ ™thoritit* (AWj, p* 601). For the life of 
M Jam Bc?. orihp Arahun chin, with the tide of Tarkhan, icr Blochmanji, ^ 
Blocbmann tracei his descent through Arthur, Khan (J a, n. 
W a,u- 1-91)i bntk topunm Khan, but Ravedy daSam that to be a mWuke. 

?E™ t0 fBCCard10 * lo w» not Afghan Khan of the iw of 
Ub |frat kharv but fcjxsaoft named Amir Afghan, who died about A.D. J275 (Afoto* 

ia L 1 ?*" aTld fonr ™ ^ immense antiquity, is 

or^rf™dT^-T d "i 4 1 ■ ^ " S . IKJW irKlu ^«l in she Lartemah (Ltrkana 

lOnjcnrnB approaches the town, but susnw 
in Akbar s days. The town H BMlOycalled Siwbtan In tlw 
rmian histones, and has been often confused by English writers with the touilv 
w»i! i21° c r Sl ?V ,n Balpchstan to the SB. of Quetta, situated in about 
SlSSt “ d ft Afcrri, exp, pp. 556. 602 and India Office 

nup pt ioi mile). Sihwan or Stwjsiiin belonged (o t hcThathab province, Siwi 

or 3jibi was a dependent of Kandahar* and was anneicd on Ak bar's behalf bv Mrr 
Muhammad Ni ^um in February 1595. It thus become part of Lhe Kabul S«ba, 
me TJharhafi province, including Sihwaju was added lo (he old Multan Suha. 

., 1 Vf °r sometimes three-masted ships called ghvfabi CgrabO see 

K. Moofcej}!, /aoeoj? Longmans, t9J2,p. 251 and pUce; Yule and Burnell. 

cniM &7 lx. Crab. T|« ran from about 150ts 300 teas. Chuwh cxatii 

a raven ; compare "corvette*. 
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he dispatched four missions, severally directed to Khandesh, Ahmad- 
nagar, Bijapur, and Golkonda, The emperor's first objective was 
Khandesh, the small kingdom in the valley of ihe Tapti. then ruled 
by a prince of the Famki dynasty, named Raja All Khan, who is 
described as *a man of great talent* just, wise, prudent, and braved 
He recognized the superiority of the Mogul power, and showed indica¬ 
tions of willingness to acknowledge Akbar T s suzerainty. His capital 
was Burhanpur,* which still survives as a considerable tovrn, possess¬ 
ing a valuable trade in cotton, with wire-drawing and si Ik-weaving 
industries. The chief Importance of Raja Ali Khan's territory lay in 
the fact that it included the mighty fortress of Asirgarh, commanding 
the main road to the Deccan* and justly regarded as one of the strongest 
and best equipped fortresses in Europe or Asia, 3 Shaikh Faizi, Abu-l 
Fazfs brother, the most notable of the four envoys, accordingly was 
sent to Burhanpur. with instructions to proceed later to the court of 
Burhun Shah, or Burhanu-1 Mulk. king of Ahniadnagar, to whom 
a special ambassador was also sent. Ahmadnagar, after Khandesh, 
was the most accessible of the Deccan sultanates. Akbar* as will appear 
subsequently, never adduced farther. 

AKBAR*S SECOND VISIT TO KASHMIR, CONQUEST OF ORISSA, 1592 

In August* 1592 Akbar started on a hunting expedition along 
the banks of the Chinab* intending to pay a second visit to Kashmir. 
While on his w ay he received news that a nephew of his governor in the 
valley had rebelled and set up us Sultan on his own account. A little 
later the emperor was greeted by a pleasanter dispatch announcing the 
victories of the Khan Khanan in Sind, and he accepted the information 
as a good omen of die speedy suppression of the Kashmir rebellion. 
He was not disappointed in lus expectations* and before he entered 
ihe hills from Bhimbhar had the satisfaction of inspecting the rebel's 
head which his officers had sent in. He stayed only eight days in the 
valley* amusing himself with sport, and then departed, as on the previ¬ 
ous occasion* by the Bara mala Pass* and on through the Hazara 
District (Pakhli) to Rchias. He thence returned to Lahore, where 
intelligence reached him that Raja Man Singh had defeated the Afghan 
chiefs in Orissa and annexed that country. The new province, although 
imperfectly subdued, was attached to the Suba of Bengal, and con¬ 
tinued 10 be part of the empire until 1751, when Alhhvardi (Alivardt) 
Khan was compelled to surrender it to the Marat has. 

Akharis arms were thus successful on all sidcs H and he was able to 
contemplate with the assurance of victory further adventures in the 
Dcccan. 


L Bombay Grtettter Khandesh, p. 247* 

2. The name is written as Brampour or in other corrupt forms by ihe older 
European writers. 

3, Asirgarh h written Asirgad in ihc Bombay Gazetteer. Educated Hindus Ed 
the Deccan and on the Bombay side pronounce as dor dk the eerebnit letter* which 
arc pronounced as r or th in northern India. The difference of spelling sometimes 
daises names familiar in Jiicmsure in their northern form. 'Ihc title of Raja, 
which was Inoffensive to Akbar, had been used by the founder of the dynasty. Raja 
Ahmad or Malik Raja 1 2 (Hafg t hid. Ant. f 1918. p. 144), 
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DEATH OF SHAIKH MUBARAK; AZAM KHAN* 1553 

In 1593 the campaign in Gujarat was ended by the suicide of 
Muzaffar Shah, as already mentioned. In August the emperor's old 
friend. Shaikh Mubarak, father of Abud Fad and Faizi, and the real 
founder of the Divine Faith* died at an advanced age. He was a man 
of profound learning after the Asiatic manner, and so much of a 
philosopher that he had changed his theological views several times. 

Azam Khan, Aziz Koka, governor of Gujarat* who had never 
been on cordial terms with Akbar since innovations in religion had 
been introduced, disobeyed a summons to come to court, left his 
province, and departed for Mecca without permission. Strange to 
say, when he returned to India in the autumn of 1594, he not only 
became reconciled with the emperor, but actually enrolled himself as a 
disciple of the Divine Faith. It is said that he was fleeced so shamelessly 
by the harpies of the Mecca shrines that he found orthodoxy too expen¬ 
sive. One of his daughters was married to Prince Murad, who succeed¬ 
ed him as governor of Gujarat, Another daughter was married later 
to Prince K.husru The subsequent life of Aziz was marked by various 
vicissitudes. He died in his bed, in the nineteenth year of Jahangir's 
reign. 1 2 3 

WAR IN THE DECCAN DECIDED ON; NIZAMU-B DEN AHMED+ 1593 

At or about the close of 1593 the envoys to the Sultans of the 
Deccan returned with reports unsatisfactory to Akbar, who was dis¬ 
appointed to learn that Burharm-l Mulk* the ruler of Ahmadnagar, 
hud not sent suitable tribute, his gifts being limited to some fifteen 
elephants, with certain textiles, and a few jewels. The paucity of his 
offerings was undemood to imply that he desired to maintain his 
independence. Akbar regarded the assertion of independence by 
any ruling prince within the reach of his arm as a personal affront to 
be expiated by ruthless conquest. 11 

War was decreed in consequence* and at first Prince Daniya! 
was nominated for the supreme command of the invading army, 
which included 70,000 horse. On second thoughts, after holding a 
Council, Akbar revoked the commission to his son* and appointed the 
Khan Khanan (Abdurrahim) as commander-in-chief of the expedition. 

At this point the historical narrative {TahokmA Akhari) of 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad, Bakhshi of the empire, ends abruptly. The 
accomplished author had hopes of continuing the story, but at the 
end of October J 594 he died, aged forty-five, after a short illness. His 
friend Badaoni has recorded a touching tribute to his memory, and 
avers that in the city of Lahore there was scarcely any one* whether 
of high or low degree, who did not recall his gracious qualities and 
lament his premature decease. 1 Certainly he was one of ihe most 
estimable of Akbar + $ officers* 


1. Blochmarm gives a full biography, Aim, vol. i* pp. 325-7* No. 21. Hi* 
title is sometimes written ai Khan-i ¥ Az*m. 

2. Terry compare* the Great Mogul to “a huge pike in a great pond, that preys 
upon all hi* neighbours’ (ed. J777 s p. \4$). 

3. Badaoni, p. 4JJ, 
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Before completing the history of Atbar’s extensive annexations 
in the north-west, we must revert to the subject of his relations with 
Christianity and his orders concerning religious matters, 

RENEWED LYTERCOURSE WITH GOA THROUGH LEO CRJMON 

After the departure of Father Aquaviva in the spring of I58J 
nothing more is heard of dealings with Christian priests unit! 1590, 
when a Greek sub-deacon, named Leo Grimon, on his way back to 
his native country, returning from we know not where, happened to 
appear at the imperial court in the Panjab, and so gave an opportunity 
for renewal of the intercourse with Goa, of which Akbar gladly look 
advantage. 

The emperor issued fresh invitations to the authorities at Goa 
asking them again to send him teachers of the Christian faith, and 
using language far stronger than that which he had employed in 1579. 
His words, no doubt dictated by himself, seem to indicate that in 1590 
he may have had some thoughts of becoming a Christian. Every¬ 
thing known about the invitation, the reply made by the civil and 
ecclesiastical officials of Goa, and the complete failure of the mission 
sent has been recorded by Du Jarric and reproduced in English by 
Maclagm 1 The documents are so full of personal interest and throw 
so much light on the puzzling character of Akbar that they must be 
transcribed almost in Tull. Certain phrases especially striking are 
printed in italics, and M a cl a gun's notes, so far as they have been 
utilized, arc distinguished by bis initials. 

PASS GRANTED TO THE SUBDEACON LEO GRTMON 

The pass or parwana granted to the sub-deacon was as follows : 

‘Order of His Highness, Muhammad, great King and Lord of the 
Fosliera (aic),* to all the Captains, Viceroys, Governors, rulers, and 
other officers of my malm : — 

“T would have you know that l have shown much honour 
and favour to Dom Leo Grimon, willing thereby that you should do 
likewise, inasmuch os I hope to obtain by his means certain other 
learned Fathers from Goa, by whom I trust to be restored from death 
unto fife through their holy doctrine, even as their Master Jesus Christ, 
coming from Heaven to Earth , raised manyfrom the dead and gave theni 
life , 

* “On this occasion I am summoning the most learned and 

1 , pp, 60-4, The letters were first published by Father Spi Lilli in Italian 
a L Rome in 1592. Guzman 11601) and Du Jarric (160S> copied from him. I have 
no! seen Spitilii’s rare tract. Peruschi (Roma. 1597, p. 4) dismisses the Second 
Mission in a few words E similmenie alcuru aiui fPudriJ nc furno mandati pci 
neir anno I SSI ; ma per diverse occasion! so nc ritonwrno, e non si pote fare effelto 
nkuno’: or m English, ‘And likewise some other Jesuit Fathers were sent later in the 
year 1 591; baton account of various happenings they came back and were unable 
io gam sdw res nil.’ The story of the mission is lold by Du Jarric in book ii. chap, 
xii; Latin version, sol, ii, pp. 524-9. 

1 The superscription evidently has been imperfectly copied. Akbar never 
called himself simply Muhammad. The word 'Fosliera 1 in the French, and ‘Domini 
FoTlierii’ in the Latin test of Du Jarric is obscure, E.D.M- (n. 60} suggests 'Fasti 
era*, but qu, 7 
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virtuous of the Father by whom I would be taught many things concer¬ 
ning the faith of the Christians and of the royal highway whereon they 
travel to God's presence. Wherefore I order my officers aforesaid to 
bestow great honour and favour both on Dom Loo Grimon and on the 
Fathers for whom I am sending, in all the towns of my realm through 
which they shall pass, granting them an escort to conduct them safely 
from town to town, providing them with all that is necessary for them* 
selves and their beasts, and ail else they need, at my charges : and you 
shall be responsible for their safe arrival and shall take heed that they 
lose nothing which they have with them. 

* **l order also my Captain Khankhanan (man Copitaine Canchena) 1 
to forward them safely to my Captain Raizza (?). who with the other 
Captains shall do like mss until they reach my court. 1 enjoin also 
Giabiblica (?), the Captain of Cambay, to furnish whatsoever they need 
in going or coming.* I also forbid my customs officers to take any¬ 
thing from the said Fathers, whose baggages they shall let pass without 
toll : and the aforesaid shall pay heed to my commandment, troubling 
the said Fathers neither in their persons nor in their property* If 
they make any complaint you shall be severely punished, even to the 
danger of your heads. Moreover 1 desire that this my order be earned 
out in respect both of their persons and of their goods, that they may- 
pass freely through my towns without paying tax or toll and be well 
guarded on their road. 

* “They shall be conducted from Cambay to Ahmadabad, and 
thence to Paian (Pattan), and thence to Gelu? (Jalor), from Gelu to 
Guipar (7) f and from Guipar to BIkanir,' whence they shall go to 
Bitasscr (?Jalasir), from Bitasser 1 * to Multan, and from Multan to 
Lahore where we reside. For this is the route by which I would have 
the Fathers come. Whom I hop: by God’s aid to see shortly at this 
Court, when they shall be received by me and mine as their worth 
deserveth.’ ” 

Letter from Akbar to the Fathers of the Society at Goa, 

‘In the name of God. . 

‘The exalted and invincible Akbar to those that are in God s 
grace and have tasted of his Holy Spirit, and to those that are obedient 
to the spirit of the Messiah and conduct men to God. 1 say to you, 
learned Fathers, whose words are heeded as those of men retired from 
the world, who have left the pomps and honour of earth : Fathers who 
walk by the true way : I would have your Reverences know that / 
have knowledge of oil the faiths of the world ,, both of various kinds of 


1. ‘Mirza ‘Abdu-r rohmati Khan, son of Bairam Khan and commander m 

Gujarat' {E.D.M,). Madag&n used the French original of Du Jamc. * I®*®, 
chiefly consuUed the Latin version in the India Office Library. Tlsc booh * ot 
extreme rarity in either form. ^ f m 

2. 'Raizza* is 'perhaps Rai Sfngh of Bikaoir* fBlochmann, K 1 ' im 

unable to identify 4 <mbibllca\ u nJess he be Raja 'All Khan of Khartdesh (Blachmann, 
Am p u 327V The Raja was killed in 15%, _ a .. 

1. Gctu 7 Jalotra on meridian 72* nearly due N. of Fatan. 'Grtmfm qgi 
be Khiropar, further N, I doubt if the party went round to the east by Jalor anf* 
Jodhpur. They may have travelled due N. through Fokharan, __ 

4. BitasserKalasar, N. of Bikaner. The names are hopelessly corrupted 
apparently. 
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heathen and of the Muhammadans* save only, that of Jesus Christ 
which IJ the faith of God and as such recognised and followed by many. 
Now, in that 1 fed great indination, to the friendship of the Fathers, 
1 desire that by them I may be taught this faith. 

‘There has recently come to our Court and royal Palace one 
Dom Leo Grim on, a person of great merit and good discourse, whom 
I base questioned on sundry matters and who has answered well to the 
satisfaction of myself and my doctors. He has assured me that there 
are in India (scil. Goa) several Fathers of great prudence and learning, 
and if this be so Your Reverences will be able immediately, on receiv¬ 
ing my letter, to send some of them to my Court with ail confidence, 
so that in disputations with my doctors 1 may compare their several 
learning and character, and see the superiority of the Fathers over my 
doctors; w hom we call Qazis, 1 2 3 4 and whom by this means they can teach 
the truth, 

‘If they will remain in my Court, I shall build them such lodging 
that they may live as nobly as any Father now in this country,* and 
when they wish to leave, l shall let them depart with all honour. You 
should, therefore, do as I ask, and the more willingly because I beg of 
you the same, in this letter wri tten at the commencement of the moon of 
June.* 

When perusing this letter we should remember that it is tran¬ 
slated from the French of Du Jarric, who probably used either a Portu¬ 
guese or an Italian version of the Persian original. Jt reads as If the 
sub-deacon had had a hand in some parts of the phrasing. 

Anyhow it, or something very like it, reached the persons to w hom 
it was addressed. 

THE PROVINCIAL’S REPORT, NOV., 1590 

The Provincial, in his report dated November of the same year, 
recites how nearly nine years had elapsed since the Great Mogul 
Akbar had sent a similar request, and states that the sub-deacon had 
brought with him liberal gifts for the poor of Goa which the donor had 
desired to be still more lavish than G ration would accept. 

The reporter goes on to say: 

‘And from w'hat the sub-deacon tells us at Goa, it appears that 
this excellent emperor is most anxious to establish the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, and has induced the Prince his son, and his drier 
general to hold the same views.* 

‘On the day of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin [August 15], 

1, Compare Abu-I Fazl on himself i—'Without dishonourable curiosity I 
became acquainted with the tenets of all creeds, and my spirit was weary of their 
multitude^ {Ain, vol, iii, p. 446}. 

2. ‘Qaits* is an error. The word is written ‘Cassises' by Botelho, and is not 
?an=a Muhammadan judge, but from the Persian hashish, in Arabic qtisis - a 
rrudta. a Muhammadan doctor or priest’ (Beveridge, in J. and Prat. A.S B., 1910, 
P. 456*.}. In tlie Latin version of Du Jarric (vol. t, p. 211) the form used is ’Cacizes'. 

3. Jo this conn try may mean Goa. In Akbar’s dominions there may or 
may not have been one or two priests in Bengal at that date, but there were no others. 

4, The Prince means Salim (Jahangir), then about twenty-one years of age. 
The chief general' would seem to indicate the Khan Khanan, but I am not Certain 
that he is intended. 
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he held a festival, 1 * 3 4 5 6 setting forth in an elevated situation the picture of 
the Virgin which Father Rodolli and his companions had given him, 
and called on his relations and courtiers to kiss the picture with due 
reverence. They had asked that the Prince his son should do so and 
he consented with the greatest alacrity, . ,, , 

’The Emperor turned all the mosques of the city where he Ir j& 
into stables for elephants or horses, on the pretence of preparation for 
war. 1 Soon, however, he destroyed the Aftorans (which are the i nr rets 
from which the priests call with loud voices on Muhammad), saying 
that if the mosques coutd no longer be used for prayer there was no need 
for the turrets: and this he did in his hatred for the Muhammadan sect 
and in his affection for the Gospel. The subdeacon also said that the 
name of Muhammad was as hated at the Mughal's court as in Christen¬ 
dom and that the Emperor had restricted himself to one wife, turning 
out the rest and distributing them among his courtiers. Moreover, 
that he had passed a law that no Muhammadan was to circumcise 
his Son before the fifteenth year of his age, and that the sonss ho aid be 
at liberty on attaining years of discretion to embrace what religion they 
chose/ 


THE PROVINCIAL'S REPORT, NOV., 1591 

The Provincial, continuing his report in the year following, under 
date November 1591, informs his superior that the mission, consisting 
of two Portuguese Fathers. Edward Leioton (Lcitanus) and Chnsto- 
pher dl Vega/ with an assistant, had been dispatched from Goa and 

received at Lahore in 1591 : . , - 

‘This embassy induced many, not only of the Fathers, but also of 
the students, to apply to be sent on the mission, and there w ere chosen 
for the purpose two Fathers and a Companion who reached the 
Emperor’s Court in 1591, and were received with great kindness. J 
Every kind of favour was shown to them, a house was given to them 
in the palace itself, necessaries were supplied, and a school was started 
in which the sons of nobles and the Emperor's own sons and grand¬ 
son were taught to read and write Portuguese.® 


1. The festival of the Assumption, instituted by the Byzantine Emperor 
Maurice in *.n. 582, is celebrated on August 15 iEnryci. Brit., latest ed-,*.v. Assump¬ 
tion). Sir Hank Nocolas gives the date as August 25 in his Alphabetical Calendar 
of Saints' Days {The Chronology of History, 1833. p.127), The same author m the 
Roman and Church Calendar (ibid,, P- 1M). gives the date as the 15th, which is 

correct. ^ ptruschi, p. 27. 'Ha falto tovinare tune k moschce delli suoi paesi, 
C dc ha fatio static, e luoghi di viiissimi cssercitii/ The fact of the desecration of 
mosques, amply proved by the Jesuit testimony, is confirmed independently by 
Badaoni. who slates that ‘mosque and prayer-rooms were changed into store-rooms, 
or given to Hindu ehaukidars [watchmen]' (Blochmaun. Ain, vol. i, p. 200; Lows, 
p. 332). ALbar ordered the chief mosque at Asirgarh to be destroyed and replaced 
by an idol-temple' (Firishta, teat, ii, 567, quoted by Haig, Imi. Ant., 1918, p. lSS* 

3. "Alcoran', an error for minor or manor, as in other writer* of the tune. 

4. 'Lcitam or Lcilao » distinctly a Port uguese name. He may have joined me 

Societv in India, for his name is not Oft Franco's list’ (Hostcn, Missionaries 

in Northern Mia, pamphlet. Catholic Orphan Press, Calcutta, 1907, p. «>. 

5, The name of the lay companion is not known (ibid.). _ 

6, The school probably was established for political rather tha n for rel g_ 
purposes. The grandson was Khusru, then about four years of age. i ™. » , 
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4 But when the Fathers saw that the Emperor had not decided 
us they ex peeled, to embrace the Christian Faith, they proposed to 
return to Goa, but were bidden by me not to do so: Father Edward 
Lcioton (who is one of the Fathers that remained there) being expressly 
ordered not to return, but to remain where he was. Father Christo¬ 
pher di Vega, who returned with Father Leioton's consent, was sent 
back by me, as he was a great favourite with the Emperor, and was 
told not to come away except it were under an oath that he would 
return. And since the hearts of Kings are in God’s hand wc have 
decided with much inward waiting and firm hope of God’s goodness 
to continue this mission. And now our priests are occupied, as above 
noticed, in teaching the youths to read and write Portuguese and in 
other such duties, awaiting a convenient opportunity for speaking 
more freely with the Emperor on religious subjects; a matter hitherto 
rendered difficult by the opposition of the generals who are with him 
und in whose absence no audience is usually granted. And as the 
conversion of the Emperor to the Catholic Faith is a matter of the 
greatest moment, it is necessary to proceed skilfully and gently in the 
snatter,’ 


FAILURE OF THE MISSION 

No printed record explains how; why, or exactly when the 
mission came to an abrupt conclusion. Its members were recalled and 
returned to Goa. at some time in 1592, It is known that their precipi¬ 
tate return was disapproved in Rome. 1 and it is probable that manu¬ 
scripts may exist there which contain full explanations. The suspicion 
seems justifiable that the Fathers selected were not in all respects 
the right persons for the task entrusted to them, and that they may 
have been somewhat faint-hearted. The emperor, who w’as at the 
time deeply engaged in w r ars in Sind and on the frontier, seems to have 
temporarily lost interest in religious problems, and to have feared ihat 
he might endanger the success of his military operations if he went too 
to whom his generals distrusted 

and disliked. Probably Akbar was never perfect]y sincere when he 
used expressions implying belief in the Christian religion. It may be 
true that he preferred it, on the whole, to any other religion, but it may 
be doubted if he ever seriously intended to accept baptism and openly 
proi^ss himself a lolloiver of Christ.* * His interest lay chiefly in the 
study of the subject now called ’Comparative Religion*, and was 
prompted by intellectual curiosity rather than by an awakened con- 


itamely. Prince Mured, aged 31, and Prince DaniyaF. aged 19. were not likely to Day 
formal ksmmSm 71,6 ° r the princes, evidently, was merely 

* - Catrou, Iftstoire generate de V Empire duMogol, quarto «L Paris 1715 
p. IOB, Tbe book u rare. I have used the India Olfec copy. Du Janie (vot ij* 
p, 529} expressly slam that the Fathers were recalled 1 Oituks Guam, re infects 
revocat], redierufti, * * 

2. Referring to the time of the First Mission (1580-3), Badaon t states ‘ His 
Majesty firmly believed tn the truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread 
the doctrines of Jesus, ordered Prince Mured to take a Tew lessors in Christianit v t,-, 
wy of suspiciousness, and charged Abu-I Fail to translate iht Gospel’ (U*e 
p. 267; filochmanrt, Ate, vol. i, p. 182), ' 
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’science. GrimorTs statement that Akbar bad confined himself to 
one wife, and distributed his other consorts among the courtiers is 
not directly confirmed from other sources. It is unlikely that the 
assertion should have been wholly baseless* because the other statements 
of fact attributed toGrimon arc supported more or less h y independent 
testimony. Probably Akbar really did repudiate some of the hundreds 
of women in his harem and distribute them among his nobles. 
His record renders it improbable that he should have gone so far as to 
restrict himself to one wife, when he was still under fifty years of age. 
He may haw promised to do so or even asserted that he had made the 
sacrifice, but it does not follow that he actually kept such a promise or 
told the exact truth about a matter incapable of verification, 1 2 

A .Hi 1000; MAHDIST HOPES; NOVEL REGL1ATI0NS 

The imagination of Akbar and of many of his contemporaries 
was much impressed by the thought that a complete millennium of 
lunar years since the Hijra or Flight of the Prophet from Mecca to 
Medina was about to be completed The year 1000 of the Hijri Era 
corresponded with the period running from October 9, 1591 to Septem¬ 
ber 27, 1592. For several years before the final year of the millennial 
period speculation had been rife concerning the changes which might be 
expected when the cycle of one thousand years should be ended. Some 
people, Akbar included, thought that Islam would no longer survive, 
and many looked for the appearance of a Mahdi or Guide, who should 
be the Saviour of mankind, and supersede the leaching of the ancient 
prophets. Even the fanatically orthodox Badaoui yielded to the 
allurements of Mahdist expectations, Akbar directed the compila¬ 
tion of a comprehensive work, to be entitled the Tarikh-i Alfi v the 
History of the Thousand Years. 1 In March 1592, when the thirty- 
seventh regnal year began, he marked the occasion by issuing special 
coins. People who desired the emperor's favour diligently shaved 
their beards. The next year (a.h. 1001) witnessed the issue of other 
new-fangled regulations, the particulars of which are not recorded- 
and in Adi. 1002, the thirty-ninth regnal year, equivalent to 15934, 
many more enactments of a novel kind appeared, not having any 
obvious connexion with the close of the millennial period. Among 
the more important were the following: 

Tf a Hindu, when a child or otherwise, had been made a Musal- 


1. The following quotation from the *Happy Sayings*, recorded at some time 
late in the reign between 1576 and *600, bears on the subject: 

'To seek more than one wife is to work one*s own undoing. In case she were 
barren or bore no son, it might then be expedient. 

'Had 1 been wise earlier* l would have taken no woman from my own kingdom 
into my seraglio, for my subject* are to me in the place of children 1 (Aln f vol. iii r 
p. 393), 

In AJ>. iS87 + the beginning of a.h- 995, AVbar had proclaimed t hat : 

+ No one was to- marry more than one wife, except in cases of barrenness; but 
in atl other cases the rule was —"One God, and one wife 11 * (B.idaoni + in B lochmann, 
Am^ vol. i # p. 205). Lowe renders* “In any other case, !hc rule should be one man* 
and one woman' (p. 367)* which seems to be the correct version* Akbar could 
hardly avoid taking some personal action in order to justify such a public act of 
JrgiskitL-on, so manifestly inconsistent with hts earlier practice. 

2, Balaam, p, 327. 
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man against his will, he was to be allowed, if he pleased, to go back to 
the religion of his fathers. 

‘No man should be interfered with on account of his religion, and 
any one was to be allowed to go over to any religion he pleased. 

*tf a Hindu woman fell in love with a Musalmar, and entered 
the Muslim religion, she should be taken by force from her husband, 
and restored to her family. 

‘If anv of the infidels chose to build a church, or synagogue, or 
idol-temple’ or Parses “tower of silence’no one was to hinder him.’ 1 

The reader will not fail to observe the inconsistency between the 
second and third of the regulations quoted. The general principle 
of toleration admirably expressed in the second, while actually put 
in practice concerning religions other than Islam, was not acted on in 
matters concerning Muhammadan faith and practice. Akbar showed 
bitter hostility to the faith of his fathers and his own youth, and actually 
perpetrated a persecution of Islam. 

About the same time multitudinous orders appeared dealing 
with every' department of civil and military administration, as well 
as with the details of social life. ‘To recount them all’, Badaoni 
exclaims, 'would take a lifetime of more than the human span'. Many 
of the orders then issued may be read in the Ain-i-Akbari, but that bock 
docs not usually specify the chronological sequence of the regulations 
cited, and it is not always possible to identify in it the legislation pro¬ 
mulgated in any particular year. 

ANNEXATION* OF BALOCT EtSTAN AND KANDAHAR 

The year 1595 saw the completion of the conquests and annexa¬ 
tions in the north-west effected by the arms of Akbar’s officers or 
through diplomacy based on the terror of his name. In February 
of that year Mir Masum, the historian, who wielded the sword and the 
pen with equal facility, attacked the fort of Siwi to the south-east of 
Quetta {ante, p. ITT), which was held by the Pa mi Afghans. The 
tribesmen, who mustered in force to defend their stronghold, were 
defeated in battle, and after consideration surrendered the place, with 
the result that all Balochistan, as far as the frontiers of the Kandahar 
province, and including Makran, the region near the coast, passed 
under the imperial sceptre. 

A little later, in April, Kandahar itself came into Akbar’s 
possession without bloodshed. As already mentioned, the Khan 
Khanan's campaign in Sind was intended as a prelude to anatladk.cn 
Kandahar. But 'no attack was needed. The Persian governor, 
Muzaffar Husain Mima, being involved in quarrels with relatives 
and in danger from the Uzbegs, asked Akbar to depute an officer to 
take over charge. The emperor, of course, complied gladly, and sent 
Shah Beg, w ho had been in the service of his brother at Kabul. The 
city thus peacefully acquired remained under the Indian government 
until 1622, when Jahangir lost it, Shahjahan regained it and held it 
from 1638 to 1649, when it was finally separated from the empire* 

T. Ibid., p p. 392, 393. 

2. Ravcriy. Notes, pp, 600-3, from original authorities* 




Chapter X 


THE THIRD JESUIT MISSION (1595); FAMINE (1595-8); WARS 
IN THE DECCAN; FALL OK AHMADNAGAR AND ASlR- 
GARH: LAST EMBASSY TO GOA (1601); THE JESUIT 
FATHERS; FOUNDATION OF THE ENGLISH AND 
DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANIES 


THE THIRD JESUIT MISSION INVITED IN 1594 

Oscp again, for the third and last time, in 1594, Akbar renewed 
his entreaties for instruction in the Christian religion, and begged 
the Viceroy at Goa to send him teamed priests. The Viceroy was 
eager to accept the invitation. The Provincial of the Jesuits, remember¬ 
ing previous failures, was disposed to decline it, but ultimately yielded 
to Viceregal solicitation and consented to choose missionaries. 

The best men who could be procured were chosen, namely 
Jerome Xavier, grand-nephew of Si. Francis Xavier; Emmanuel 
Pinhciro, a Portuguese; and Brother Benedict a (of) Goes. 1 The 
Armenian who had been in attendance on Aqua viva at th* lime of the 
"First Mission was again sent with them as interpreter. Father Jerome 
Xavier had already done evangelistic work for many years in India. 
He now gave himself up with unstinting ardour to his new duties, and 
stayed for twenty-three years at the Mogul court, continuing hi$ labours 
long after Akbar had passed away. Father Pinheiro. whose fate it 
was to reside mostly at Lahore, was less in personal touch with the 
emperor than Jerome Xavier was. He devoted himself specially to 
the task of gathering a congregation of converts among ordinary people. 
The letters front him which have been preserved are rich mines of 
information for the historian. The third missionary, Benedict a Goes, 
who kept away from the court as much as possible, remained id India 
for eight years. In January 1603 he was sent to Tibet by his superiors, 
who believed that he would find there a more promising field for his 
labours. He penetrated to the coniines of China, where he died in 
1607.* 

VALUE OF JESUIT REPORTS 

The Persian histories fail us to a large extent as sources for the 
history of the last ten years of Akbar's life, Nizamu-d din’s work 
closes in 1593, Badaoni’s ends in August 1595, and the Akbarnama 
of Abu-1 Fazl, which is obscure and sketchy in the later chapters, 
comes down to the beginning of 1602, the year of the author’s death, 
which occurred more than three years prior to the decease of lus 
sovereign, The minor authors who treat of the dosing years of ;he 
reign supply only a meagre record. The reports of the Jesuits, which 

t. Coes is a town in Central Portugal, to the east of Coimbra. Jerome 
Xavier was the grandson of a sister of the saint 

2, His adventures are related by Du Jarric, vol. iii, chap*. * S|V » Mrv - 
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extend into the reign of Jahangir, consequently have special value as 
authorities for secular history, in addition to their extraordinary interest 
as records of the personal relations between Akbar and his Christian 
teachers. As statements of fact they are eminently deserving of credit. 

THE MISSIONARIES’ JOURNEY 

The missionary party which left Goa on December 3, 1594, did 
not reach Lahore until five months later, on May 5, 1595. The Journey 
should not have occupied ordinarily more than two months, but the 
roads were extremely unsafe, and the Fathers were obliged to travel 
under the protection of a large and slowly-moving caravan. They 
passed, like the members of the Second Mission, through Ahmadabad 
and Fut an, and thence crossed the desert of Raj put ana. probably 
following the route laid down by imperial order for their predecessors. 
They describe most of the country between Cambay and Lahore as 
being sandy and desolate, offering great hindrances to travel; and they 
did not reach prosperous, fertile regions until they were within sixty 
leagues of Lahore. The heat and dust during the greater part of the 
journey were extremely trying. They had with them 400 camels, a 
hundred wagons, as many horses, and a huge multitude of poor folk 
on foot. Water was scarce and brackish, being often nearly as saline 
a» sea-water, and supplies were inadequate. Akbar seems to have 
taken little pains on this occasion to arrange for the safe and commodi¬ 
ous transit of Ills guests. 

KIND RECEPTION OF THE MISSION 

The travellers found in the extreme kindness of their reception 
compensation for the miseries of a long and dangerous journey in the 
height of the hot season. Akbar sent for them at the earliest possible 
moment, and was careful to assign to them a pleasant residence near the 
river, where they should not be disturbed by the noise of the city or the 
curiosity of unbidden visitors. He paid the Fathers extraordinary 
personal honour, such as he did not render even to ruling sovereigns, 
permitting the Jesuits not only to be seated in his presence, but to 
occupy part of the cushion on which he himself and the heir to the throne 
sat. They were not required to perform the ceremony of prostration, 
which was rigorously exacted even from feudatory princes. 

It was impossible for the missionaries not to feel some confidence 
that the conversion of Akbar was imminent when they witnessed his 
reverential treatment of their sacred images and his devout participa¬ 
tion in their services. He used to embrace images of Our Lord and the 
Blessed Virgin, and keep them a long time in his arms in spite of their 
heavy weight. One day he attended a Litany service, on bended 
knees and with clasped hands, like a Christian prince. On the festival 
of the Assumption of the Virgin, celebrated on August 15, he not only 
lent his own images—which were of the best kind procurable from 
Europe—but sent costly silken and golden hangings for the adornment 
of the chapel. Both Akbar and Prince Salim exhibited special devotion 
to the Virgin Mary. A Portuguese artist who had come with the 
Fathers was directed to copy a portrait of her which they possessed. 
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Images of the infant Jesus and a crucifix were likewise copied by ibe 
court craftsmen. 

The prince undertook to obtain from his father a suitable site 
for a church, and promised to provide the necessary funds or its 
erection. 


AKBAR‘S ATTITUDE TOWARDS ISLAM 

Xavier and Pinhriro, writing from Lahore in August and Septem¬ 
ber 1595. respectively, fully confirm the statements made four or 
five years earlier by Leo Grimon and the members of the Second 
Mission, as well as by Badaoni, concerning Akbar's hostility to Islam, 
and his religious attitude generally, 

‘The King’, Xavier tells us, ‘has utterly banished Muhammad 
from his thoughts [sbandito da sc a fatto Mahomcttoj. He is inclined 
towards Hinduism [geniilita], worships God and the Sun, and poses 
as a prophet, wishing it to be understood that he works intrudes 
through healing the sick by means of the water in which lie washes his 
feet. Many women make vows to him for the restoration of health 
to their children, or for the blessing of bearing sons, and if it happens 
tiiat they regain health, they bring their offerings to him, which he 
recei ves with much pleasure, and in public, however small they may be. 
The Hindus arc in favour just now, and I do not know how the 
Muhammadans put up with it. The Prince, too, mocks at Muha¬ 
mmad.’ 1 

Finhciro, having mentioned that an excellent site for a church 
close to the palace had been granted, proceeds to say ; 

‘This King has destroyed the false sect of Muhammad, and 
wholly discredited it. In this city there is neither a mosque nor a 
Koran—the book of their Jaw; and the mosques that were there have 
been made stables for horses and store-houses; and for the greater 
shame of the Muhammadans, every Friday it is arranged that forty or 
fifty boars are brought to light before the King; and he takes their tusks 
and has them mounted in gold. 

‘This King has made a sect of (lis own, and makes himself out to 
be a prophet. He has already many people who follow him, but it is 
all for money which he gives them. He adores God, and the Sun, 
and is a Hindu [Gentile]: he follows the sect of the Jains [Vend].’ 

Then follows a brief account of Jain tends and practices. The 
writer goes on : 

‘Wc keep school here, attended by some sons of officers 
of very high rank, and three sons of a King, who is in the service of the 


1. Compare Badaoni, as translated by Blochmann -'The reat object of 
those who became disciples was to get into office; and though His Majesty did every¬ 
thing to get this out of their head;, be acted very differently in the case ofHiodus, ol 
whom he could not get enough; for the Hindus, of course, arc indispensable; to them 
belongs half the army and half the land. Neither the 1 lindustarus nor the Moghuls 
can point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. But ir other 
than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice. Has MJW 
reproved or punished them. For their honour and zeal he did not care, nor did no 
notice whether they fell in with his views or not’ {Ain, vol.», p. 304; Lowes Vernon 
is not as good). 
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aforesaid Akbrtr. Two of those pupils desire to be Christians, and ask 
for permission, The third is so far moved that ho seems to be one of 
Our devout pupils and to ask Tor the faith. * 

The Father proceeds to give anecdotes of the pupils' behaviour, 
and concludes by begging for some relics to stimulate devotion, and 
by imploring the blessing of the General of the Order. 1 

AKBAR’S DESIGNS AG AINST THE PORTUGUESE 

Akbar, although he really took keen interest in comparing the 
merits of rival religions and apparently felt a genuine admiration for 
Christian doctrine, was not influenced merely by intellectual curiosity 
and religious sentiment when he bestowed unprecedented personal 
favours on the reverend Fathers accredited to his Court. He was a 
crafty and tortuous politician as well as an attentive student of com¬ 
parative religion. He regarded the existence of all the Portuguese 
settlements on the w estern coast, and especially that of Diu and Daman 
in his province of Gujarat, as an offence, and always cherished hopes 
of destroying the Portuguese dominion. He did not in the least realize 
the value of naval power, and so made no serious attempt to dispute the 
Portuguese command of the Arabian Sea. He erroneously believed it 
possible to capture the foreign settlements by land operations alone, 
and during the last thirty years of his reign never abandoned the hope 
of success in that project, until the rebellion of his eldest son and the 
deaths of the younger princes pul a stop to all his ambitions. While 
petting the Fathers, whom he liked personally, and keeping up friendly 
communications with the authorities at Goa, his real intentions towards 
the Portuguese were hostile. He had tried in vain to conceal those 
intentions from Aquaviva and Monscrrate in 1582, but in 1601, nearly 
twenty years later, he openly avowed his designs in conversation with 
his intimates. His friendly missions, sent avowedly with the innocent 
objects of acquiring religious instruction and purchasing European 
curiosities, had a sinister political purpose also, and were utilized as 
means of espionage, On the other hand, the Fathers, especially the 
members of the Third Mission, while thoroughly convinced believers in 
and enthusiastic missionaries of the faith, were not without guile. They 
sought to serve the interests of their country, as well as those of the 
Christian religion, and certainly were regarded by their astute superiors 
as being in some degree political agents for Portugal and Spain. His 
early direct attacks on the foreign settlements having failed. Akbar 
perceived that the subjugation of the Sultanates of the Deccan plateau 
was the necessary preliminary to a systematic assault in force on the 
European possessions along the coast. 

He desired the subjugation of the Sultanates also for its own 
sake, because, as already observed, the mere existence of any indepen¬ 
dent power in territories accessible to his armies was an offence to him. 
and he loved the wealth and pow er acquired by his victorious arms. But 


., JL passages are translated directly from the Italian or Peruschj (1597), 

which is more authoritative than the later Latin version used by IfatluRjn Peru* 
sdtt’j statements are derived mostly from Monscrrate for the First Mission and from 
Xavier and Pinheiro for the Third. The king referred to as being in the service of 
Akbar probably was a prince of Badakhshao, os pointed out by Madagan 
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tt the back of his mind he always had the further plan of driving his 
Christian friends into the sea, and there can be little doubt thai his 
gushing courtesies to the Jesuit missionary were in part designed to 
lull suspicion and divert attention from his ambitious projects. His 
son, Prince Salim, who became tired of waiting for the crown many 
years before his father was ready to lay it down, 1 2 3 was still more extra¬ 
vagant in his attentions to the reverend gentlemen: his object being to 
obtain Portuguese support in his intended fight for the throne. No 
person acquainted with the history and character of SaJIm, w hether as 
prince under that name, or as emperor, under the title of Jahangir, can 
contemplate his pro-Christian antics without a smile. Sir Thomas 
Roe, who associated intimately with him for about three years (1616- 
18), roundly declared him to bean ‘atheist'. 1 That judgement, perhaps, 
may be too harsh, but Salim certainly never had any real inclination to 
l-ad a Christian life, or the slightest intention of accepting baptism. 

Akbar, accordingly, entered upon his wars in the Deccan with 
a fixed resolve to use bis expected conquests on the plateau as a foot¬ 
hold for a further advance to the coast and the consequent subjugation 
of the European settlements. 1 


Ai early as 1591, when Akbar was suffering for a lime from stomachache 
and colic, he expressed suspicions that h H eldest son had poisoned him. The second 
51011 , Murad, also cherished hopes of succeeding his fattier, and was watched by his 
brother"* confident tal servants (Badaoni, ii + 390). 

2. Ed. Foster (Hakluyt Soe.}* p. M3, _ pt . , . 

3, "But thai powerful king was intensely covetous {maxbmptr* inhiafraf) 
of Goa and the Portuguese dominions in India, with the regions adjoining* and 
hence often discussed the matter in conversation with his intimate friends. On a 
certain occasion* when talking of these things with the nobles, he said with great 
confidence and presumption, that when the expedition against the kingdom of the 
Dseean [a xlL Khandcsh and Ahmadnagar] was finished. Add Khan (of Bijapurj 
would Submit readily, and that he would then in continuance of the same operations 
{eatiem opera) invade Goa and the whole Portuguese dominion. 1 

An anecdote follows of a Portuguese deserter who overheard the conversation 
and intervened by permission* speaking Persian. He quoted a proverb equivalent to 
tne English saying that ?t is unwise to count chickens before they ate hatched t Du 
jamc, lil, 52). The author goes on (p- 53) to say : . 

‘He [Akbar] always had I his One design, namely, how he should defeat 
(tfebcllnret) the Portuguese; and, therefore, often sent some of hts people to Goa on 
pretence of an embody, in order that they might ascertain what the Portuguese were 
doing and what forces they had, Especially at the season when Portuguese ships 
come to the coast, he would inquire what wares and what forces they brought. 

Abu-I Foil observes in the course of his description of Gujarat that ‘through 
the negligence of the ministers of state and the commanden of the frontier provinces* 
many of these Snrkass are in the possession of European nations, such as Daman, 
SinjijL Tarapur* Mahim, and Base {Bassein)* that are both cUres and ports M-tn 
vol, ii, p. 243). So Akbar* in his letter dated August 23, 15&6 P to AbduElah Uzbce 
of Turan, writes explicitly "I have kept before _my mind the idea thit* ++ ......l 

should undertake the destruction of she Feringhi infidels who have come to me 

islands of the ocean...They have become a great number and are stumbling- 

block* to the pilgrims and trade!*- We thought of going in person and cEcansing that 
roftd from thorns and weeds’ (A. hi, 757). That was between ihe Firsl and 
Second Jesuit Missions, . . 

Miclagan {pp. 1 OS-101 gives ample proof dm the Jesuits acted as political a ge ru* 
for the Portuguese authorities, and holds that fit is even possible (see Nocr P i P 
331 of Beveridge*s transl.) that the Third Mission undertaken mainly on poEiUcnt 
grounds, and that the Jesuit superiors had from the beginning little belief itl the con- 
version of the Emperor'. 
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DISSENSIONS 

Akbar’s preparations for ihe conquest of the Deccan had begun, 
as related in the last preceding chapter, by the dispatch of four missions 
designed to ascertain whether or not the Sultans would acknowledge 
his supremacy without fighting to maintain their independence. When 
those missions failed to win a diplomatic victory war was resolved on, 
and in 1593 the Khan Khanan (Abdurrahim) was commissioned to 
obtain by force tbc results which peaceful negotiation had failed to 
achieve. Meantime the Deccan powers continued to light among them- 
selves, as they had been accustomed to do. Burhanu-1 Mulk, king of 
Ahmadnagar. had been succeeded by his son Ibrahim, who wax 
defeated in 1595 by the army of Bijapur. 

The operations of the Khan Khanan and of Prince Murad, 
who was associated with hint in the command, were equally hampered 
by dissensions. The prince, who was governor of Gujarat, desired that 
the main advance should be made from that province, whereas his 
colleague recommended an invasion from Malwa* Ultimately, the 
two generals met at Chand, a fort thirty kos distant from Ahmadnupr. 
but the meeting was not cordial, and 'when the army moved, there was 
no unity of feeling'. 

DEFENCE OF AHMADNACAR BY CHAND BIBI 

The generals, however, managed to invest Ahmadnagar, where 
the defence was encouraged by the obvious discord in the beleaguer- 
ing force, A gallant lady, Chand Bibi, queen-dowager of Bijapur 
and sister of Burhanu-1 Mulk of Ah mad nagar, undertook as regent to 
defend the city, and did so in heroic fashion with such effect that the 
imperialist generals agreed to accept terms, denounced by Abu-I Fazl 
as ‘unworthy'. 

It was agreed that a child named Bahadur, a grandson of 
Burhanu-1 Mulk, should be recognized as King or Sultan of Ahmad- 
nagar, under the suzerainty of the emperor, that jewels, elephants, and 
other valuables should be handed over, «nd that The province of Bear 
(Birar) should be ceded. Although the fortifications of the capital had 
been badly breached and there was reason to believe that a determined 
assault could have carried them, the imperialists consented to the 
treaty, which was signed ( Isfandarmuz 17) early in 1596. 1 Thus ended 
the first stage in the Deccan war. 

FA.MINE AND PESTILENCE, 1593-$. 

At this time the whole of Hindostan or Northern India suffered 
from a terrible famine, which lasted continuously for three or four 
years, beginning in 1595-6 (a.h. 1004). A contemporary historian 
records that: 

*A kind of plague also added to the horrors of this period, and 
depopulated whole houses and cities, to say nothing of hamlets and 
villages. In consequence of the dearth of grain and the necessities 
of ravenous hunger, men ate their own kind. The streets and roads 


1. E, & D, vi, 92-4. 
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were blocked up with dead bodies, and no assisLance could be rendered 
for their removal,^ 

Relief measures were attempted under the control of a great 
noble, Shaikh Farid Bokhan, known later as Mtirtaza Khan, a man 
renowned for his personal generosity. But his efforts were of little 
avail, and the mortality must have been appalling. Unfortunately, 
Asiatic historians never take the trouble to ascertain or relate in detail 
the economic effects of grievous famines, or to trace their influence on 
the land revenue assessments and the financial administration generally. 
Firishta, whose well-known work is considered the best Persian 
summary of Indian history, does not even mention his famine, which 
accordingly is ignored by Elphinstone* who relied chiefly on, Firishta. 
A famine so intense and prolonged as that which lasted from 1595 to 
1598 or 1599 must have been intrinsically one of the most important 
events of the reign, and productive of far-reaching effects i but, if a 
minor historian had not happened to write the few lines quoted above, 
even the bare fact that such a calamity had occurred would not be on 
record. 

The Jesuit reports of 1597 note that in that year Lahore suffered 
from a great pestilence which gave the Fathers the opportunity and 
intense satisfaction of baptizing many infants who had been abandoned. 1 
Such.a visitation is the usual concomitant of a severe famine. 

FIRE AT LAHORE; AKBAR IN KASHMIR 

On Easter Day (March 27 s as.) of 1597, while Akbar sat on the 
terrace of his palace at Lahore celebrating the festival of The sun, fire 
came down from heaven and consumed a large part of the palace, 
which was built of timber, destroying a vast quantity of rich carpets, 
plate, jewellery, and other valuables, to such an extent that it is 
alleged that molten gold and silver ran dowm the streets like water, 3 
la order to allow time for the necessary rebuilding of his palace, 
Akbar resolved to spend the summer in his' 4 private garden* of Kashmir, 
to which be had already twice paid hurried visits. 

He brought with him to the valley Father Jerome Xavier and 
Benedict of Goes, leaving Finheiro in Lahore to superintend the 
building of a church and to look after his congregation. The emperor 
was absent from Lahore for exactly six months, reluming in Movem- 

L Nuni4 Hakk, ibid,, p. 151 AbiH Fait characteristically glous over ihc 
calamity m language which gives no notion whatever of the severity of the visitation. 
'Forty dint year of the reign [j tfL 1596-7] Famine.' [Test, vol. iii F p, 744J. Id this 
year ihm was link rain, and the price of rice row high. CeJesuai influcac^kere 
and those learned m the slays announced dearth and scarcity. The 
kind-hearted Emperor sent experienced officers in every direction,, to supply food 
every day to the poor and destitute. So. under the Imperial orders, the necessitous 
received daily assistance to their satisfaction, and every class of the indigent was 
entrusted to the caw or those who were able to care for them' (E. & D., vi F 94). 
That statement es substantially false. The opportunity for offering one more morsel 
of flattery to ha master appealed to Abu-I Fas! far more strongly than (Etc sufferings 
of nameless millions. 

2. Mactag&n, p + 71. The Jesuits firmly believed that the souls of children so 
baptized went straight to heaven. 

_ . Ibid., and in E. <fcD + vl. 132, but the passage is not iransta ced at length; 

Du Jamc; ii* 558. 
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ber. Father Jerome soon afterward', wrote a long letter describing 
his experiences and giving some account of the charms of the valley. 
The famine did not spare it, and hard necessity compelled mothers 
to expose their infants, many of whom the priests picked up and 
baptized wholesale, in the foil assurance that by so doing they secured 
infant salvation and eternal bliss for the souls of the little ones. 1 

A severe illness which prostrated Xavier for two months gave 
the opportunity to Akbar of showing him the utmost kindness and 
personal attention. When the Father recovered, Akbar himself fell 
ill, and in his mm was nursed by his friend, w ho was allowed to enter 
his bedroom, a privilege not conceded to the greatest viceroys in the 
empire. The mountain roads, even after Kasim Khan’s improvements, 
were in such bad condition that many elephants, horses, and servants 
perished during the return journey of the court. Prince Salim was 
nearly killed in an encounter with a lioness. Like most members of 
his family he was fearless and always ready to imperil his life in combat 
with wild beasts. The pious Fathers attributed his deliverance from 
the jaws of the lioness to the devotion which he had shown to the 
Blessed Virgin and the emblems of the Christian Faith, While Akbar 
was in Kashmir the new church at Lahore was consecrated with 
imposing ceremony on September 7, when the friendly Muhammadan 
viceroy honoured the occasion by his presence. The Fathers celebrat¬ 
ed Christmas with great pomp, and got up an effective show of the 
Nativity scene, which attracted immense crowds, especially of Hindus. 
Prince Salim professed intense devotion to the Blessed Virgin and 
placed pictures of her and her Son in his bedroom. 

FEEBLE OPERATIONS IN THE DECCAN 

In the meantime the military operations in the Deccan had 
not progressed in a satisfactory manner. The jealous hostility which 
marked the relations of Prince Murad with the Khan Khanan con¬ 
tinued to exist undiminished. The prince, a drunken scamp, was 
filled with overweening pride and arrogance. Badaoni, in his accustom¬ 
ed ill-natured way, observes that His Highness in these faults ‘imitated 
his illustrious father’, and vaunted himself as being 'a ripe grape, 
when he was not yet even an unripe grape’.* Murad, following the 
ordinary practice of Asiatic princes, indulged himself in hopes of 
being able to supplant his elder brother and secure the succession to 
the throne. Some people even supposed that Akbar accorded him 
his preference. If Murad had lived he would undoubtedly have made 
a fight for the succession. A man intent on such schemes was not an 
cosy person to work with in the cond uct of a campaign for his fathers 
benefit. The Khan Khanan, who belonged to a Shia family, but 
professed outward conformity with the Sunni ritual, was more than 
suspected of continuing to be at heart a follower of the Imams, and to 


1 Xavier's letter, along with Pinheiro’s less important epistle of 1599, is 
Drinied in full by Oranus, English abstracts awl extracts will be found in Moctagan 
DD 72-9; add Beveridge, ’Father Jerome Xavier part i (IfcSBJ.p. 36, A 

Latin summary is in DuJarric, ii, 558-60. Mactagan’s extracts include all 
valuable matter. 

2. Badaoni. it, 391. 


the 
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be a secret supporter of the Shui Deccan Sultans, whom he was expect¬ 
ed to destroy. 1 * 3 It was impossible that Akbar’s affairs in the south 
should prosper while they were controlled by commanders at variance 
one with the other and both half-hearted in the execution of their duly. 

battle OF SUPA 

The respite gained for Ahmadtiagar by the heroism of Chand 
Bibi did not last long. Her authority was overthrown by intriguers, 
who violated the treaty and sought to recover Berar. War with the 
Moguls soon broke out again, and the total defeat of the small Deccan 
State was delayed only by the wilful inefficiency of the imperialist 
commanders. In February 1597 the Khan Khanan fought a hardly- 
contested engagement at Ashti near Supa on the Godavari with Suhail 
Khan, who was in command of the Ahmadnagar forces supported by 
a contingent from Bijapur The Khan Khanan claimed a victoiy 
because he retained occupation of the battle-field, but his losses were 
heavy, and he was unable to pursue the enemy. Raja Ali Khan, the 
ruler of Khandcsh, who had fought bravely on the imperialist side, 
was killed in the battle, and was succeeded by a son named Miran 
Bahadur, a man alleged to be of no personal merit. 

Akbar now superseded both Prince Murad and the Khan Khanan, 
appointi ng Mirza Shahrukh. one of the refugee princes who had been 
expelled from Badakshan by the Uzbegs, to be commandcr-m-chier. 
Abu-1 Fazl was directed to send Prince Murad to court. 

DEATH OF ABDULLAH KHAN UZBEG; DEPARTURE OF AKBAR 
FROM LAHORE 

Akbar’s prolonged residence in the Panjab, extending over thirteen 
years, had been largely due to his fears of an Uzbeg invasion. 1 Abdullah 
Khan Uzbeg, who had come to the throne of Bokhara (a kingdom also 
called Turan, Mawaranu-n-nahr, or Transoxiana) in 1556, the year of 
Akbar's accession, had greatly extended the limits of his dominion 
by the annexation of Badakhshan, Herat, and Mashhad.* His formid¬ 
able power not only rendered vain all Akbar’s hopes of recovering 
the possessions of bis ancestors in Central Asia, but constituted a stand¬ 
ing menace to the Indian empire. Akbar was especially vexed by the 
loss of Badakhshan, which was regarded as an appanage of his family, 
and he made a point of showing all possible honour to the local 
princes driven into exile by the Uzbegs. The news of Abdullah Khan’s 
death received in 1598 freed the emperor from all fear of a Tartar 


1. Btoctmunn, Ain, vol. i. p. 338. The biography of the Khan Khanan given 
in pp 334-9 is Ml and detaiJed. lie was an accomplished man, but untrustworthy. 

3L F irish ta T ii p 276, 

3, Sir Charles Eliot and Prince Kropotkin, art 'Bokhara', EncycL Brii., 
13th ed, Beaks gives the date of Abdullah Khan's accession as 15BK The disoe- 
nancy ts accounted! for (subject to dilTercOce* of a year or two) by the history of 
Abdullah Khan as given by Vambcry* History of Bokhara, H/S, King & Co., I 
chap. jtiv* pp. 282-94, Thai author slates Lhal Abdulbh look possession of ihe Iowa 
of Bokhara in 1555 H but placed his father Sikandar (Likcndcr) on Ihe throne, while 
be occupied himself for many years in recovering ihe former possessions of his 
family. Hi s falher su rowed imlil I5S3. Abdullah Khan died early in 159S f J a nuanf 
29 or m (Rajah 2, 1006) Before his death he had lost IO Ihe Persians Mashhad, 
Mtrv* Herat, and roosi of TransoxiaiuL 
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invasion, and left him at liberty to supervise Lhe doings ofhis sods and 
to take measures for the effective prosecution of the campaign in the 
Deccan, which obviously needed the master's eye. 

Akbar accordingly decided to proceed to the south in person. 
He left Lahore late in 1598 for Agra, which he now treated as his capital 
He was obliged to stay there for several months in order to deal with 
the difficulties caused by the insubordinate conduct of his sons. In 
July 1599 (beginning of a.h, 1008) he felt himself at liberty to resume 
his progress southwards. He placed Prince Salim in charge^ of the 
capital rind the Ajmer province, with orders to complete the subjugation 
of the Rana of Mcwar; but the prince had other things to think of and 
too-k no effective steps to fulfil his father's commands. 

DEATH OF PRINCE MURAD; STORM OF AHMADNAGAR 

In May 1599 Prince Murad died of delirium tremens at a tow n in 
the Deccan, and so ceased to trouble anybody. About the middle of 
the same year Akbar marched southwards. Early in ItsOO ho occupied 
Burhanpur without opposition. His third son. Prince Daniyal, and 
ihc Khan Khanan were charged with the duty of taking Ahmadnagar, 
Internal dissensions precluded the effective defence oT the city, and 
Chand Bibi, the only capable leader, was either murdered or constrained 
to take poison. 1 The town was stormed without much difficulty in 
August 1600, and about fifteen hundred of the garrison were put to the 
sword. The young king and his family paid the penalty for their crime 
of independence by lifelong imprisonment in the fortress of Gwalior. 
But the whole territory of Ahmadnagar did not pass under thedominion 
of the Mogul, and the larger part of it continued to be governed by a 
local prince named Murtaza. 

KHANDESH AND ASIRGARH 

In Khandcsh. of which Burhanpur was the capital. Raja Ali 
Khan's successor, being unwilling to endure the imperial yoke, trusted 
to the strength of his mighty fortress Asirgarh to enable him to defy 
the Mogul power, Akbar, therefore, determined to reduce the strong¬ 
hold which commanded the main road, to the Deccan. When marching 
to Burhanpur he had passed by Asirgarh, leaving it at the distance of 
a few miles from his line of advance, but he could not venture to permit 
such a fortress to remain permanently in his rear unsubdued, 

DESCRIPTION OF ASIRGARH 

The hill on which Asirgarh is built is a spur of the Satpura range, 
with an elevation of about 2,300 feet above the sea, and nearly 900 
feet above the plain. It commands the obligatory pass through the 
hills which must always have been the main road of access to the 
Deccan from Hindostan, The railway now traverses it, and the 
ancient stronghold has lost all military importance. Jn the sixteenth 
century Asirgarh was reckoned to be one of the wonders of the world. 

1 'Ttiand-btbic vtneno hausto slbt mortem jam anle conxiveral’ (van den 
HntfdK in tie Lae;, p. 199/208). According to Firishta (iii, 312) she was murdered 
bv a mob headed by Hamid Khan. Bloehmann notes that the alleged murderer 
was e eunuch, whose name may be also read as Jilah or Chitah Khan (Ain, vol. 
i, p. 336/1.). 
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Travellers who had roamed over Persia, Tartary, Turkey, and Europe, 
we are assured, had never seen its equal. ‘It was impossible’, says the 
chronicler, ‘to conceive a stronger fortress, or one more amply supplied 
with artillery, warlike stores, and provisions/ The summit of the hill, 
a space about sixty acres in extent, was amply provided with water 
from numerous reservoirs and ponds, and the air of the place was 
salubrious. Except at two points, access to the top was barred by 
inaccessible cliffs, from eighty to a hundred and twenty feet high. The 
natural strength of the position had been enhanced by three concentric 
and cunningly-devised lines of fortifications, supplemented by a massive 
outwork at the western end. Generations of princes had made it 
their pleasure and pride to store this ideal stronghold with every form 
of ordnance and munitions then known, and to accumulate provisions 
enough to maintain a full garrison for ten years. 

When the place surrendered to Akbar. his officers found in it 
1,300 guns, small and great, and multitudes of huge mortars, with vast 
stocks of powder, ammunition, and supplies of all kinds. 1 

PRELIMINARIES; CONTRADICTORY AUTHORITIES 

The preliminaries to regular investment operations were begun 
early in the month of April 1600, under the direction of Shaikh Fantl 
of Bokhara (Murtaza Khan) and Abu-1 Fazi. The emperor, who was 
insufficiently supplied with heavy breaching artillery, soon found that 
the task of taking the fort by storm was beyond his powers. The 
nature of the ground prevented the besiegers from using mints or 
constructing covered ways (sabats). The siege, therefore, became little 
more than a blockade, and mere blockading operations directed 
a fortress so amply supplied with food, water, and munitions offered 
little prospect of success within a reasonable time. Two divergent 
and irreconcilable accounts of the manner in which Akbar ultimately 
attained his purpose are on record, The official historians aver that 
the surrender of Asirgarh was due to an outbreak of deadly pestilence. 
The Jesuit version, based on unpublished letters from Jerome Xavier, 
who was in attendance on Akbar, state that possession of the fortress 
was gained by wholesale bribery of the officers of the garrison, and that 
earlier in the proceedings Mi ran Bahadur, the king, was lured into 

J. Asirgarh {or Asirgad, according to the western pronunciation and spelling) 
is situated in 21* 28’ N. and 76* JB' E„ about twelve miles nearly due north of 
Durban pur, It is now included in the Nimar District of the Central Provinces, 
a modem administrative aggregation of regions with little natural connexion. pi* 
present capital of that district is the ancient town of IChandwa, In Akbar s tune 
Asirgarh was the stronghold of the small kingdom of Khandcsh situated on the lower 
course of the Tapti, of which Burhanpur was the capital. The greater part of that 
kingdom now forms the Khandesh District under the government of Bombay. 
After the surrender Asirgarh became the r=idencc of the Mogul Subadar of "J 181 !* 
desh. Plans of the fort will be found in the Bombay Cazttitfr for Khandesh (vci. 
sii, part ii, 1880)j and in Cunningham, A.S.R., v&l, lx (1879), PI, six. The purport 
of the inscription is given by Cunningham, and also by Bloch in Annual Rep. gf 
A.S., Eastern Circle, 1907-8, pp, 26, 27. The text does not seem to have been pub¬ 
lished. The most detailed contemporary description of ihe place as it was m Akoar » 
days is that in the Akbarnttma of Shaikh itlahadad Faizi of Sirtiind (E. & y-, vv 
lS'K-41). The author was m the service of Shaikh Farid of Bokhara (Murtaz Khun), 
who formed the plait for the seise, and superintended the operations- 
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Akbar's camp and made prisoner by an act of shameful perfidy. After 
careful analysis of the evidence 1 led no hesitation m believing . 
Jesutl storv as printed by Du Jarric and in discrediting the la c o 
alleged fatal pestilence, which seems to be mostly invention. The 
following narrative, therefore, is mainly based upon Du^mCj bW 
certain incidents in tlie earlier stages of the siege, which appear tobe 
truthfully narrated by the Muhammadan historians, have been 
accepted as facts on their authority, 

INTERVIEW BETWEEN BAHADUR AM) SHAIKH FARID 

Before active measures had been taken to invest the fortress, 
that is to sav. probably at some time m March or April, IHW, ttanaour 
Stah » com, «> »nd men Shaikh Farid. fkf. «d«i b»8 

represented in considerable forte were d ist rueful *ha; k b 

ultimately Bahadur Shah ventured out and had a 'alkwithibo Shaikh, 
Ecvcry argument was used to induce the king to submit to thv emperor, 
but he would give no answer, and merely shook his head. He then 
returned to huforire*, trusting to its impmgnability. m histoimn 
observes that ‘some men have maintained that the Shaikh ought to have 
made him prisoner at this meeting; but resort“Jg 
of faith and truth never prove successful, The real value cl that 
expression of moral sentiment is naively exposed by the following 
sentence ; 'Besides this, Bahadur had with him a force sufficient to 
JSst the weak army of the Shaikh’. 1 2 Wc shall sec presendy that a 
little later Akbar did not disdain to use the weapons of subterfuge and 
want of faith. 

CLOSE INVESTMENT; ARRIVAL OF AKBAR 

All expectation of Bahadur's submission being now given up, 
arrangements were made to dose the roads and cut off all commumo.- 
tion between the fortress and the outer world, Akbar, whose mind 
vms intern on attaining success in his difficult undertaking, occupied 
Burhanpur without opposition on March 31, 1600, and took up his 
abode in the palace of the old rulers. On April 9 he armed under the 
watts and directed the allotment of the trenches to different commanders, 
The nature of the ground, as already observed, forbade the construc¬ 
tion of either mines or covered ways. A heavy fire was kept up 
night and day by the besiegers and endured by the garrison without 

flinching, 

PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE TO AUG, 2t r 160® , 

In May, Bahadur sent out his mother and son with sixty-four 
elephants, and asked for terms, but Akbar insisted on unconditional 
submission, for which ihe king was not prepared. In JuneaRUUSU^- 
ful sortie resulted in the capture by the besiegers of an outlying hill 
which partially commanded the main lonress, * 

So* far the official account appears to be perfcctlyaccumleand 
truthful, but from this point the divergence between the authorities 
begins. 

1. Sirhindi, in E- A D,* vi, 142. ,, ,.. inns* heth tci work 

2. Farwaidin 21, Ilalii year, 45= Ramazan 25, |oos . wul *‘ 

out correctly for o.v. 
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The detailed story told by the Jesuit author, which must bo based 
on the letters of Jerome Xavier, is in my judgement literally true, and 
deserving of acceptance as being the most authentic history of the 
events which led to the capitulation of Asirgarh, The official account, 
which appears in more shapes than one, can be proved to be false. 
The following narrative, therefore, follows Du Jarric, and is to a large 
extent translated from his text. The news of the fall of Ahijudnagar 
on August 19 (=Safar 18, a.h. 1009), which arrived at Asifgarh three 
days later, on August 22, must have had a considerable effect on the 
minds of Bahadur Shah and his officers. The date on which he was 
treacherously captured is not clearly stated, but several circumstances 
indicate that the event occurred late in August, and that it was brought 
about by the receipt of the news concerning the storming of Ahmad- 
nagar, which naturally suggested to the garrison a renewal of negotia¬ 
tions. The siege of Asirgarh had not made any progress towards 
success since the capture of the outwork in June/ In August Prince 
Salim was in open rebellion, and it was essential for Ak bar's safety 
that he should free himself at the earliest possible moment from his 
entanglement in the Deccan. Both parties, therefore, had adequate 
motives for re-opening the discussion of terms in the days immediately 
following August 22. 1 

THE PRINCES AND COMMANDANT 

The strange tale told by Du Jarric, an author whose general 
trustworthiness is abundantly proved, and whose narrati ve in this case 
rests upon unquestionable auhority, will now be related as follows :* 

The custom of Khandcsh ordained that the seven princes of the 
royal family standing nearest in succession to the throne should reside 
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in the fortress and never leave it until one of them should be nailed to 
assume the crown. 1 * 3 4 Such had been the fate of Bahadur Shah himself, 
and at the time of the siege seven such princes (reguH) were within 
the waits. The commandant was an unnamed Abyssinian, and, under 
his supreme control, the defence was entrusted to seven renegade 
Portuguese officers {tiuces\ employed presumably on account or their 
skill as artillerists. They had made all proper dispositions to maintain 
their charge intact against Ah bar's huge host, estimated to number 
200,000 men * 

KIDN APPING OF BAHADUR SHAH AT END OF AUGUST 

When the emperor found that it was impossible to break down 
the defence either by gun-fire or by slorm, he exchanged the lion’s 
for the fox's skin, and resolved to rely on those arts of intrigue and 
guile in which he excelled. He therefore invited King Miran (Bahadur) 
to come out for an interview, swearing on his own royal head that the 
visitor would be allowed to return in peace,* The invitation was 
accepted, contrary to the advice of the Portuguese officers. The king, 
accordingly, came out, wearing round his neck a sort of scarf arranged 
in a particular fashion which was understood to signify submission, 
Akbar, silting motionless as a statue, received him in full court. 

The king, advancing humbly, ihrice did reverence. Suddenly 
one of the Mogul officers caught him by the head and threw him dow n 
on the ground [in ter ram projecit) in order to force him to perform 
complete prostration (sijda), a ceremony on which the emperor laid 
much stress. Akbar contented himself with making a perfunctory 
protest against the use of such violence. He then addressed the king 
in polite language, and desired him to send orders in writing to the 
defenders of the outer wall commanding them to surrender. When 
Bahadur Shah failed to comply with the demand, and solicited permis¬ 
sion to return, he was detained by force, in violation of Akbar's 
solemn oath. 

SUICIDE OF THE COMMANDANT 

The Abyssinian commandant, on hearing the news, sent his 
son, who bore the name or title of Mukarrab Khan, 1 to make a 
remonstrance against the shameless breach of faith. Akbar questioned 
the envoy concerning the willingness of his father to surrender. The 
young man replied that his father was not a man to think of surrender 
or even of parley, and added that if King Miran should not return 
successors were ready to take his place, and that whatever might 
happen the fortress would not be surrendered. Akbar, stung by that 
spirited reply, instantly ordered the youth to be stabbed (ecnfodt 
imperat). The Abyssinian thereupon sent a message to Akbar express- 

I. The existence of the custom is confirmed by Sirhindi (E. & D,, vi, 

Z Even if the gross total were as huge as slated, the effective fighting force 
probably would not have exceeded 5(1,000 men. Mogul armies always included a 
majority of men who were really mere 'followers'. . 

3. The form of oath was Persian. ‘They have no more obliging Test, than 
Seif Pedeshaw (j tit, ha rir-i padithoh], “By the Emperor's Head/ , (Fryer, A jVew- 
Account a/ East fndia and Persia, cd. Crooke, Hakluyt Soc, , 1915, yet. iii, p. *1N 

4. The name occurs inSirhittdi'* garbled version. See Appendix A, 
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irtg ihc prayer iHnt he might sever bchotd the face of a king so faithless. 
Then taking a scarf in his hand, he addressed the officers and garrison 
in these terms : 

‘Comrades! winter is now coming on, which will oblige the 
Mogul to raise the siege, and return home, for fear of the destruction 
of his host. 1 * 3 No mortal man will storm this fortress—it may be taken 
by God, or if the defenders should betray it. Truly, better and toy far 
more honourable is the fate of those who observe the laws of fair 
dealing (aequlfafisji wherefore, let you defend the place with spirit 
i t indeed, overcome by weariness, gladly have done with life, so that I 
may not be forced to endure the sight of a king so depraved,' 

‘Having thus spoken, he tightened the knot of the scarf, and 
strangled himself'* 

ATTEMPT TO PROCURE SIEGE TRAIN FROM THE PORTUGUESE 

The historian, having interposed certain observations concerning 
the ethics of suicide, proceeds ; 

‘After the death of the Abyssinian, the garrison, continuing to 
defend, the place for some ri me (oi/ 0 /^/ 0 / dies), caused great difficulties 
to the Mogul, who desired to shatter the works by engines of all 
kinds. But since he had none fit for the purpose to hand, he sent for 
Xavier and his colleague (Benedict of Goes), who were in attendance 
on the camp* and desired them to write an indent for the same addressed 
to the Portuguese dwelling at Chaul, a marl distant a hundred leagues 
front the camp and under Portuguese jurisdiction* He further said 
that he would add separate letters of his own asking for battering 
engines as well as other munitions, and that if the Portuguese wished 
to gain his friendship, they should send both with all speed. 

‘Xavier, a shrewd politician, artfully replied that the emperor's 
orders required him to perform a task which could not be a lawful for 
him on any account, inasmuch as the Christian religion forbade him 
either to seek such things from the Portuguese or to arrange for their 
being sought by others, 

g i believe (Du Jarric justly observes) that Xavier so acted for 
no other reason than that the Portuguese had concluded a treaty of 
peace with King Miran a short time before. The free speech of Xavier 
irritated the barbarian (barbard) to such a degree that he foamed with 
rage, and gave orders for the exclusion of the Fathers from the imperial 
residence (rrgiti) and their instant return to Goa P Xavier, accom¬ 
panied by his colleagues, immediately withdrew into honourable 
retirement (abitum adornans}* But one of the nobles gave them 
friendly advice to the effect that they should not quit the locality, lest 


I, nser' here means the rains. Many of the older writers (c.g. Fitch and 
v Linsdioten) use the ward in that sense with reference to Western India, The 
rainy season had begun when die wnmantiant spoke, but violent storms might be 
expected in September, The cold season at Asirgath. which modem people would 
call ‘winter', is favourable to military operations. The degree of cold is slight. 

2* Simitar ftifckfcs after the deash of a near relative used to be common in 
India, especially in the south. 

3. Chaut. situated in lB a 34 J R and T2 D SF E., is a place of great antiquity, 
now a small town in the Kolaba District, Bombay, It was occupied by the Pon ugucse 
in 1522 and fortified in 1531 (Burgess, The Chronology vf Modern India. 1913} 
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Akbar should order them to be intercepted and killed when they had 
gone a few leagues. He recommended them, accordingly* to wait at 
Idome, until the emperor's w rath should subside. When they followed 
his advice they found Akbar to be as peaceably and kindly disposed 
as ever/ 1 

The date of the incidents described, although not indicated on 
the face of the narrative, may be determined approximately. Reason 
has been shown for believing that the perfidious detention of Bahadur 
Shah occurred near the end of August, The transport of heavy siege 
guns from the coast would have been impracticable during the rains, 
and could not have been undertaken before October. Akbar evident¬ 
ly was confident that the kidnapping of the king ia August would lead 
to the immediate surrender of the fortress. When he found that his 
perfidy bad been useless, he would not have waited long before making 
bis request to Xavier so that the desired ordnance might be sent as 
soon as possible after the close of the rainy season in October. We 
may therefore assume with confidence that the demand was made to 
and refused by Xavier in September. 

AKBAR’S recourse TO BRIBERY 

Akbar was then in a difficult position. He had incurred the 
odium of breaking faith to no purpose, and had no chance whatever 
of procuring an adequate siege-train to effect the reduction of (he 
fortress against which his own artillery was powerless. 'Hie siege 
necessarily went on, and apparently there was no reason why it should 
not go on for years. But Akbar could neither abandon the under¬ 
taking nor spend years in accomplishing it. What could he do ? 
Time was precious, because his elder son was then in acsive rebellion, 
reigning at Allahabad as an independent king, and it was essential 
that The emperor should return to his capital. He was thus forced 
to use his only remaining weapon bribery. The pecuniary negotia¬ 
tions, which must have occupied a considerable time p may be assumed to 
have begun in December. The officers of the garrison were bought 
over by heavy payments of gold and silver, so that the seven princes 
found it impossible to place any one of their number on ihe throne, 
and a capitulation was arranged which took effect on January 17, 
1601 .■ about ten and a half months after the preliminary operations 
for the siege had begun. When the gates were opened the population 

1. Quite m accordance with Akba/s character. Tie seldom gets angry, but 
then violently: yet he cook down quickly, for he is naturally kind 4 (Monsemite, 
Relacam do EqucbaC U. & Free. A S 1912, p. 192). The regia, or imperial resi¬ 
dence, was the palace at B urban pur. which lown itself, as the temporary capital* 
also might be termed rwgto, Akbar seems lo have spent no more than a short time 
under the walls of the fortress, early in the operations, 

2 inscription on front watt of the Jami Masjrd in the fort* dared Bah man 6 P 
Ilahi year 45, and Rajah 22* a.h, 1009, (dim. Rep, AS r Eastern CireU, Calcutta, 
19Q7-S, m 26* 27.) Most books give the date wrongly; e,g. Burgess in The Chrono¬ 
logy of Makm India, J 9) 3* puts it in a . d . 1599. Count von Noer* who states Uw 
date as January. 14, HSD1, was nearly right- The small gold medal struck io com- 
memo rate the fall of the fortress is dated in IsfartcLarmur, the lost monlh of the 
4$ = February 1601 (BJItf* CaioL* 1892* No. 166; CumnTighiim, A.S.M - s Is, 

PL nut) 
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was found to be like that of a city, and the inhabitants were so numer¬ 
ous that there was a continuous throng of people coming out for a 
week, 1 Some of them had suffered from weakness of sight and para¬ 
lysis of the lower extremities, disorders of which neither is fatal. 3 The 
assertion of Abu-I FazI that 25 T GOO persons perished in a pestilence is 
now seen to be an undoubted lie * Such a mortality in a space of 
sixty acres would have converted the place into a charnel house, and 
the throng of people coming out for a week could not have existed, 
Firishra expressly states that sufficient men for the defence remained at 
the time of the capitulation. Everybody admits lhat water, provisions, 
and munitions abounded and were enough to last for years. 4 The 
story of the deadly pestilence is an invention intended to conceal the 
discreditable means adopted by Akbar to gain possession of the great¬ 
est fort in India, which had been proved to be impregnable to his arms,* 
The confused statements made by Faizi Sirhindi, unintelligible 
and contradictory as they stand, become clearer when read in the 
light of Du Janie's pliiin narrative. It then becomes apparent that 
the official author** stories give a purposely muddled travesty of the 
facts. The murder of the commandant's son is represented as a suicide, 
and other dearly false statements are made which it would be tedious 
to specify here. They are discussed in Appendix A, 

treatment of the king and garrison 

The lives of all members of the garrison were spared. The 
captive king, accompanied by his family, was confined in the fort 
of Gwalior, with a subsistence allowance of 4,000 gold pieces yearly.* 
The seven princes were distributed among other fortresses, each 
receiving an allowance of half that amount. When the seven Portu¬ 
guese officers were brought before the emperor, he was angry because 
they admitted lhat they had become Muhammadans. He declared 
them worthy of death, inasmuch as being Christians by birth they had 
apostatized and embraced the false Muhammadan religion (Saraceno- 
rum impiesaiem}? Probably he would have executed them had not 
Xavier begged that they might be made over to his care. The request 


L Sirhindi, in E, & D, p vi, 140. 

2* Ibid., p. 145, The Author mentions the existence of these ailments as being 
‘among the causes which brought about the surrender of the fortress", but knows 
noshing of any serious mortality. The disease in the legs was ascribed to worms 
(Qplby, ut ittpra w p 237), 

3. A r Nr t as cited in E. & D.. vi* 145 n. Before I had made a special investiga¬ 
tion of the sub;ect + \ accepted Abu-] FwiN statement, as other peopre had done 
lOifird Study's Hi;*. eflndia. cd, S + 19I5X 

4 Ftrishta. ii p 27g. 

5, Guemero. who gives no details, confirms Du Jarric's Util Xavier's] 
statement that the capitulation was obtained by bribery or, as he puis ii, by ‘much 
cash and corruption* (mutiw dtnero f y tobomas; Jfcfaranr, Spanish version, Valla¬ 
dolid, 1604, chap, ii, p. 24. The rare volume is in All Souls library, Oxford). He 
docs not say a word about pestilence. Similarly, Purchas, who used Du Jamc, 
observes that the fortress was taken by ‘golden iboT {Pilg rimes t chap, iv. in Wheeler, 
Earty Travtlt in India, Calcutta. IS64, p. 27: or id MacLehosc's edition). 

6, Ofilby erroneously says 'three thousand/ 

7, This remark adds one more to the many proofs that Akbar had definitely 
renounced the Muhammadan religion. 
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was graciously granted, and in a short time all had become good 
Christians again. The activity of the Fathers did not stop at that 
success. Many other Portuguese of both sexes were placed at their 
disposal and ultimately brought back to Goa, Xavier, while with 
Akbar's camp, baptized seventy or more persons, some being infants 
at the point of death. 

COMPARISON OF THE OFFICIAL AND JESUIT VF-RSION5 

The comparison of the official version in its different varieties 
with Xavier’s account of the events leading to the capitulation of Asir- 
garh is of extraordinary interest on account of the light tt throws both 
on the credibility of our authorities and on the character of Akbar. 
All the three leading authorities, namely, Abu-1 Fail and Faizi Sirhindi 
on one side, and Xavier on the other, were present at the siege, and 
so in positions to be equally well informed. It is impossible to reconcile 
the official statement that the final capitulation was brought about by 
the voluntary surrender of Bahadur Shah with Xavier's statement that 
he had been kidnapped several months earlier, and that during his 
captivity the fort was surrendered by his officers. Equally irreconcil¬ 
able are Abu-1 Fazl's allegation that the surrender was due to a pesti¬ 
lence which killed 25,000 people, and Xavier's detailed story of the 
manner in which the fortress was gained by bribery. The numerous 
other differences between the two narratives need not be examined in 
detail. Either one party or the other must be lying; honest mistake 
is out of the question. 

TRUTH OF THE JESUIT VERSION 

Xavier had no conceivable motive for concocting a false story. 
His version was contained in confidential letters addressed, through 
Goa, to his superiors in Europe, who did not care whether Akbar broke 
his oath or not, and it was absolutely unknown to any person in Akbar's 
dominions. The description of Akbar’s perfidy and military failure 
is inextricably mixed up with obviously truthful accounts of affairs 
in which Xavier was personally concerned. Nor had the Jesuit any 
personal bias against Akbar. Oil the contrary, notwithstanding a 
momentary quarrel, he and the emperor continued to be the best of 
friends until Akbar's death. The character of Akbar, as painted by 
Du Jarric from the materials supplied by the letters of Xavier and the 
earlier missionaries, is on the whole a noble and generous panegyric. 
It is quite impossible that the author should have permitted himself to 
libel Akbar. 

The conclusions necessarily follow that Akbar was guilty of 
perfidious violation of his solemn oath, that Asirgarh fell because the 
officers of the garrison were bribed, not because 25,000 people died of 
pestilence, and that the contrary statements of the official chroniclers 
are deliberate falsehoods. 

FALSITY OF THE OFFICIAL VERSION 

Even in an Asiatic country in the year 1600 perfidy such as 
Akbar practised was felt to be discreditable, a deed not to be described 
in plain language by courtly historians. So too the failure of that 
perfidy to accomplish its purpose and the consequent inglorious resort 
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to bribery were not things to be proud of, or fit to be inserted in the 
official record of an ever-victorious sovereign. Nothing could be 
done except to tamper with the history, which accordingly was 
falsified. Abu-1 Fazi and Fairi Sirhindi neither knew nor cared 
what story the Jesuit Father might send to Europe. Their business 
was to supply matter suitable for Indian readers. Although they 
were not careful enough to agree in all details, they agree in hiding 
their master's treachery, in ascribing the capitulation wholly or in 
part to pestilence, in ignoring the request for a Portugese siege-train, 
and in concealing the final recourse to bribery. They also omit to 
mention the important fact that the defence was maintained by seven 
Portuguese officers. 

the resulting story, which is not well composed, exhibits many 
inconsistencies and absurdities, with some travestied hints at the 
real facts. The justice of those criticisms will appear from perusal 
of Appendix A, considered in connexion with Xavier’s plain and 
consistent narrative, as summarized by Du Jarric. 

ASKAR'S CONDUCT 

If surprise should be felt that a mar so great, and in many 
respects so good as Akbar, should have demeaned himself by the 
commission of an act of base personal treachery, such surprise would 
indicate imperfect acquaintance with his history and with the pre¬ 
vailing practice of statecraft in India and elsewhere. On many occa¬ 
sions Akbar showed himself to be crafty and insincere when dealing 
with alTairs of state. Even in modern Europe, which is professedly 
Christian, most governments draw a sharp line of distinction between 
public and private morality. Acts which would be universally con¬ 
demned, if committed in private life, are justified or applauded when 
committed in the supposed interest of the State. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the enunciation and practice of that doctrine by Germany 
and her pupils. 

In the case of Asirgarh the temptation to Akbar was 
strong. His military reputation was staked upon the capture of the 
fortress, while owing to his age and the rebellion of his elder son he 
could not wait indefinitely for its fail. Almost universal Indian expe¬ 
rience justified the belief that the captivity of the king would result in 
the immediate surrender of the garrison, The disappointment of that 
reasonable expectation, probably due to the presence of foreign 
officers, as well as the manifest impossibility of breaking down the 
defences, forced Akbar to rely on bribery when treachery had failed. 
His breach of faith, which cannot be justified on sound principles, 
need not cause surprise. Many rulers, ancient and modern, would 
have felt no hesitation in committing acts or perfidy quite as gross. 
THREE NEW SUBAS FORMED 

The newly-acquired territories were organized as three Subus 
or provinces, namely, Ahmadnagar, Bcrar (Birar), and Khandesh, all 
three, along with Malwa and Gujarat, being placed under the supreme 
command of Prince Daniyal, whose appointment as Viceroy of the 
Deccan is commemorated in an inscription at Asirgarh dated April 20, 
1601. The land revenue assessment of the Khandesh Suba was 
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summarily and largely enhanced. 1 In compliment to the prince the 
name oF Khandcsh was changed to Dandcsh, as stated in the well- 
known inscription on the Buland Danvuzu, or Lofty Portal, of the 
Great Mosque at Falhptir-SikrL which records Akbar* triumphant 
return to his Former capita] in the forty-sixth year of his reign (A.m 
1010). The Famous passage* 'So said Jesus, on whom be peace ! The 
world is a bridge; pass Over it, but build no house upon it", occurs 
near the close oF the eastern section of the document, 1 3 

The grant of an exceptionally wide jurisdiction to the younger 
prince probably was Intended as a counterpoise to the growing power 
of the elder. Prince Salim, then in open rebellion. Possibly Akbar 
may have thought of dividing the empire, a$ Aurangzeb proposed to do 
a century later, and of securing his younger son in possession of the 
southern and western provinces 
RETURN OF AKBAR TO AGRA 

However that may be* the attitude of Prince Salim rendered abso¬ 
lutely necessary the return oF the emperor to his capital if he wished 
to retain his crown* treasures, and life* which were all threatened 
by the ungrateful and undutiful conduct of his first-born son, the 
well-beloved Shaikhu Baba* the child of many prayers. Akbar accord¬ 
ingly made all possible speed in the task of organizing the conquered 
provinces, and marched in April for Agra, where he soon arrived* 
probably early in. May 1601. 

CLOSE OF AKBAR*S CAREER OF CONQUEST 

Asirgarh was the last of the long list of Akbars conquests, which 
had been practically continuous for forty-five years* "Hardly ever\ 
observes die Jesuit historian, "did he undertake anything which he 
failed to bring to a successful issue; so that his good fortune is celebrat¬ 
ed throughout the east by the current saying, ,b As fortunate as Akbar. 1 * 

But the perfidy which Failed to win and the ignoble corruption 
which won Asirgarh marked the waning of Akbaris fortunate star* 
His remaining years were few and evil. He was no longer "the 
terror of the East\ and was forced to lay aside for ever his grandiose 
projects of winning back the Central Asian, realms lost by his grand¬ 
father* 1 of annexing the kingdoms of Golkonda and Bijapur, of carry¬ 
ing his victorious arms to the extremity of the Peninsula, and of driv¬ 
ing into the sea the hated Portuguese w^hose ships and forts mocked at 
his power. 4 For the rest of his time all his failing energy was required 


1. Ain, voL ii* P- 224. 

2. The saying is recorded by Hasan of Basra in 8th cent. a.C. (Prof. Margoli- 
outh and Sir C. J. LyalL) 

3. Abu-I Fazl begins his description of the provinces of the empire m in 1595 
with the words : 'l propose to begin with Bengal, which is at one extremity of 
Hindus! an T and to proceed to gabulislan [=the Kabul territory]* and 1 hope that 
Iran [Pema} and Turan ITransoxiana], and other countries may be added to the 
count’ (Atn. vol. ii, p. 115), 

4. Akbar hated the Portuguese as a power. Hs personal liking and fiicnd- 
ah;p for individual Portuguese priests seem to have been sincere, Poe has, a care¬ 
ful student of his authorities believed that Akbar 'longed to addc the rest of India, 
whatsoever is betwixt Indus and Ganges even to the pipe Comori* to his Dominion 
{Frtjrimes, chap r iv; Wheeler* Early Trawls in India, p. 2B>. 
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to hold what he possessed and to save himself from ignominious super- 
session by his rebellious son. The city of Fathpur-Sikri, on which 
he had lavished so much thought and so many millions of rupees. Lay 
desolate and deserted, a monument of shattered beliefs and the vanity 
of human wishes. He had reason to take to heart the words which 
form part of the inscription already quoted : "Worldly pleasures are 
but momentary; spend, then* thy life in devotion, and remember that 
what remains of it is valueless/ 

AKBAR'S RELATIONS WITH THE JESUITS 

The story of Prince Salim's prolonged rebellion p of Prince 
DaniyaFs death, and other events which saddened the closing yean of 
Ak bar's glorious Life will be told in the next chapter. Before those 
subjects arc discussed it will be fitting to notice the interesting and 
little known details of the Jesuit dealings with both Akbar and Salim, 
as well as of the final embassy sent to Goa in 1501; and to mark the 
beginnings of commercial intercourse between England and the Mogul 
empire. 

Father Pinhriro, having been relieved at Lahore by Father Corsi, 
joined the imperial camp apparently soon after the capitulation of 
Asirgarh, and experienced intense pleasure at meeting Jerome Xavier, 
from whom he had been parted for about three years. He offered 
pictures of the Virgin to Akbar, which were received with gratitude and 
indications of profound reverence. The emperor made many inquiries 
concerning the Pope, and was particularly interested in the ceremony 
of kissing the foot of His Holiness. The Father explained that a cross 
was marked on the Pontiff’s shoe in order to show that the ho map 
was really offered to Christ through his Vicar, and not to the Pope 
personally. Akbar also made the Jesuit explain the proper method of 
making the sign of the cross. When the emperor marched to Agra 
in April 1601 he brought both Xavier and Pinheiro with him. 

EMBASSY TO GOA # 1601 

Early in 1601 Akbar resolved to send an embassy to Goa., The 
ambassador selected was a wealthy and influential nobleman of Guja¬ 
rat, whose name is disguised asCogctquius Sukanus Hama, meaning 
seemingly* Khwaja Sultan Hamid, or something like that. 1 Brother 
Benedict of Goes was directed to accompany the envoy ns his colleague. 
Ak bar's letter of which translations have been preserved, was address¬ 
ed to the Viceroy, Ayres do Saldanha* and bore the date March 20, 
1601, equivalent to ‘Farwardin 9, Ilahi or regnal year 46A The 
mission arrived safely at Goa towards the end of May. bringing as 
presents a valuable horse, a trained hunting leopard, and other choice 


], My efforts to identify this person have failed. 

Z Ayres de Saldanha, the seventeenth viceroy, came out to India on Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1600 , and governed Portuguese India until the middle of January 1605 
(Fonseca, Sketch of the City of Goa, Bombay, Thacker k Co.. 1878. p. 91). In the 
Latin version of Du Jaitte the Viceroy"* name appears as Arlande Saldjangmt, In 
ihe Spanish translation of Guerrciro. where the letter also is printed (chap. iii ± p. 33) a 
the name is written Aires dc Saldana. 
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gifts. Brother Benedict felt extreme gratification that he was allowed 
to cany with him a number of Portuguese prisoners of both sexes who 
had been taken at Burhanpur and Asirgarii. Those poor people had 
been long among Muhammadans and had not been even baptized. The 
good missionary repaired the omission, and also took the trouble to 
convert and baptize an old Portuguese Jew aged ninety. 

Akbar no longer asked for instructors in Christian doctrine to 
be sent. The requests expressed in his letter were of a purely secular 
nature, and it is clear that his main purpose was to obtain Portuguese 
support in the coming struggle with his eldest son, The emperor laid 
stress upon the warm interest taken by him in trade, expressed his 
desire for perpetual amity between the two governments, asked that 
skilled artificers might be sent to him who should be assured of gener¬ 
ous treatment and full liberty of return; and requested that his envoy 
might be permitted to buy gems, cloths, and other valuable goods. 
So much was committed to writing, but the Khwaja was also furnished 
with verbal and doubtless more important instructions, the nature 
of which the Viceroy was requested to ascertain. Probably they 
related to the supply of munitions. 

The Portuguese authorities received the mission with due honour, 
and proved! their understanding ofits real purpose by exhibiting to the 
ambassador all their munitions of war. and firing a deafening salvo 
of the whole of their great ordnance. Du Jarric drily remarks that the 
ambassador must have appreciated the meaning of that ‘martial sym¬ 
phony'. Nothing more appears to be on record concerning the results 
of the mission, which evidently failed in securing active Portuguese 
support . 1 

SEALED ORDERS PERMUTING THE CONVERSION OF MUSALMANS 

While at Goa Brother Benedict of Goes received orders from his 
superiors to proceed to Tibet, which was supposed to offer a field 
favourable to the spread of the Christian faith. Father Machado 
was sent with him to Agra is order to take his place at Akbar‘s court. 
The emperor, as we have seen, had marched from Burhanpur late in 
April 1601, and must have arrived at Agra in May. He was there 
when Benedict and Machado came from Goa, Father Pinheiro went 
out some leagues to meet them on the road. 

Akbar graciously gave Pinheiro, who was a favourite of his, 
permission to return to Lahore, where the newly-appointed Viceroy, 
Kulij Khan, had shown hostility to the Christians. 

The Fathers made the bold demand that the emperor might be 
pleased to issue written orders under his seal expressly permitting 
such of his subjects as desired it to embrace Christianity without let or 
hindrance. Akbar, after satisfying himseir that the Christians at 
Lahore had been hardly used, agreed to the Father's request. Up to 
that time the liberty to convert Musalmans to the Christian faith had 
depended on verbal instructions only. The notion that such liberty 
should be confirmed by signed and sealed orders was regarded by the 


1. Du Jarric. in, 53-fi, 
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court officials as destructive of the Muslim religion. The officials a* *, 
feared that the issue of orders in the sense desired by the Fathers would 
be displeasing in the highest degree to Kuiij Khan, the Viceroy at Labor 
at that time the most powerful and influential supporter of the throne, 
whose hostility was not to be provoked lightly. The eunuch in charp' 
of the department 1 consequently hesitated to carry out his mastr* 
instructions, and respectfully suggested reconsideration. The ' * 

culties placed In the way of issue of the written orders were so £ 
that the Fathers almost despaired of success. Ultimately they obta. 
the good offices of a young man who had been Pinheiro’s pupil, 
bad opportunities of private access to the emperor. The young 
was able to overcome even the powerful opposition of Aziz K 
who was at that time the great officer charged with the sealii 
imperial commands. The desired document was made out in 
form and handed to the Fathcn, Akbar's determined action £ 
vinced the Muhammadans that he could no longer be considc 
Muslim, 

Pinhciro, having won a success so notable, was allowed to r 
to Lahore, and was given a horse for the journey. Before he it 
had the pleasure of laying before Akbar a work by Jerome X: 
entitled the "Mirror of Ho]i^css , or alternatively* * 

Life of the Messiah 1 {Dastan-i Musih} t which had been composed 
Portuguese and translated into Persian bv Xavier with expert h 
Akbar was delighted with the treatise, and insisted on Ail?. Koka n 
ing it aloud to him. That nobleman, who must have haled the 
made the best of a bad business* and asked that a second copy mi 
prepared for his own use. The actual manuscript presented' to 
in 1602 is said to be that now in the Bodleian Library * 

PRINCE SALIM'S OVERTURES TO THE PORTUGUESE 

Prince Sailm showed anxiety as great as that of his father to seam 
Portuguese support, and through it command of European ordnance. 
ln the year 1602, while in open rebellion, he cultivated assiduously thr 
friendship of the Fathers, and did his best to persuade them that ht 
was sincerely devoted lo the Christian religion and especially to the 
cult of the Virgin Mary. He even sent an envoy lo Goa asking that 
priests might be accredited to his rival court at Atlahabad. But the 
Provincial cautiously declined to entangle himself in such a dangerous 
affair and returned a polite refusal. The prince also entered Into 
private correspondence with Xavier, who was as cautious as his 
superiors, and showed the prince’s letters to Akbar. Salim tried to 
secure the Father’s goodwill by presenting him with a black cloak 


of ■ cuauch ™ neces4r * b ® au * ° m ° r i*** ■ 

, $ T*™ MS. is No. 3« in Catalogue Persian MSS, * Fraser, 206 Ji «r 

*l5L * cleared l™ble matalik hard and mu 

**£■*£ 1 J '! lndM 5- <\ n 'fttururiajbed cross is inserted on folio if The colophon 
that the book was finished m Ak barf order in 1602, ibe date being written in , 
words, writi the addition of the Itahi year 47, All the incidents mentioned in tf 
except the reference lo the Bodleian copy, will be found in Michigan, n. 56. 

a “" ly ron,plc “ ■>' ,i - 
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,,nich he had worn himself. He also sent for ihc use of ihc church a 
Vheavy silver image of the infant Jesus, and round his neck wore a locket 
4 .containing portraits of Jesus and the Virgin. He subscribed his letters 
with the sign of the cross. 

After the final reconciliation with, his father in November 1604, 
He prince, while staying at Agra, continued his Haltering attentions to 
vier. He employed skilled artists to reproduce sacred Christian 
,gcs, and had a crucifix engraved on a large emerald which he wore 
L ' pended by a chain from hi$~neck. He also contributed considerable 
11 , i ts for the erection of a suitable church at Agra, and professed the 
s " interest in Xavier's theological writings. The obvious 

j -jeerity of his proceedings needs no comment, 

/ENTUKES OF JOHN MILDENHALL 

The Strange adventures and proceedings of John Mildenhall or 
rinall are known from his two letters printed by Purchas combined 
certain information, collected by Qrme and Foster from the East 
i Company’s records. Mildenhall, a merchant, was employed in 
i, while the establishment of the company was under adjustment, 
r ' ^ear a letter from Queen Elizabeth to Akbar requesting liberty to 
Li in his dominions on terms as good as those enjoyed by the Por- 
guese. The text of the letter does not seem to be recorded. Mildcn- 
1,11 sailed from London for the coast of Syria on February 12, 1599, 
d arrived overland at Aleppo on May 24. of that year. More than 
par later, July 7, 1600. he left Aleppo, travelling with a great 
I \an, and so journeyed through Mesopotamia and Persia to 
jahar on the frontier of Akbar’* empire. 
s His further proceedings are related in a long letter addressed to 
Richard Staper, dated from Kaswin (Casbin) in Persia on October 
j T 1606, nearly a year after Akbar’s death. 

r+*h 

MJU}ESHXLL AT A KHAR’S COURT 

From Kandahar he had made his way to Lahore early in 1603, 
:and on arrival there had reported hirasdf by letter to Akbar, who 
■ directed him to proceed to Agra- He complied, and, after a journey of 
' twenty-one days, was well received at court. He must have been amply 
supplied with cash, because he states that at his audience he presented 
the emperor with twenty-nine good horses, some of which cost £50 
or £60 each* He was then summoned to slate his business before the 
council of ministers. He replied that the Queen of England sought the 
friendship of Akbar and trading privileges in his empire equal to those 
of the Portuguese, He further asked the emperor not to take offence 
if the English should capture Portuguese ships or ports cm his 
•■Oasts, # _ 

Sente days later Akbar presented Mildenhall with gifts worth 
; and flattered him with fair words. But the situation changed 
t the emperor consulted his Jesuit Friends at Agra and Lahore, w ho 
j L ► h in an exceeding great ragt\ and denounced Englishmen generally 
, ^es and spies. The Jesuits gained over the councillors, so that 
dcnhal]. failing to obtain any satisfaction* absented himself from 
ourtn Akbar then soothed him by more fair words and presents 
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of rich garments. Six months thus passed, during which the Jesuits 
bought over Akbar's two principal ministers with bribes of at least i 
£500 each* and enticed away the Armenian interpreter of the envoy h| 
who was obliged to work hard studying Persian for six months in 
order to be able to speak for himself. He then resumed attendance at 
court and requested permission to depart because he felt unable il 
withstand the Jesuits. He also asked Akbar to hear a statement ol 
his grievances* Audience was granted on a Wednesday, evident I > 
some time in 1605. The Sunday following was appointed for hear 
log the statement of Mtidenhail, who explained the advantages to b 
derived by the emperor from friendship and commerce with England, ot 
terms similar to those arranged by the queen with Turkey* Prince Salii 
stood forward and expressed his agreement with Mildenhai! p who ha 
argued ihat intercourse with the Jesuits for ten or twelve years had n 
resulted either in the arrival of an embassy or in the receipt of valu? 1 j 
presents, Mildcnhall promised that Akbar should get from Engl- 
both the embassy and the presents. Akbar then laughed at the Je* 
and directed his chief minister, called the Viceroy by the writer, 
evidently the Khan-i Azam (Aziz Koka)* to make out and seal for 
documents granting Maidenhairs requests in full. Within thirty 
the papers were actually completed, and, as an extra precaution, c\ 
firmed by the prince. When Mtldenhall was writing on October 
1606, he had them with him in Persia. 1 According to Orme, he 
actually obtained the farman + after Akbar’s death, from Jahangir* 
The discomfiture of the Jesuits., therefore, must have taken place in 
August or September 1605. after the reconciliation with Salim and 
shortly before Akbar T s fatal illness, which began lute in September. 

The chief motive which influenced Akbar and his son in granting 
the requests of the English envoy evidently was the expected gratifica¬ 
tion of their vanity and cupidity. An embassy from a country * 
distant as England would be regarded and represented as a miss L „ 
bearing tribute to the fool of the throne, while the accompany I J ■ 
presents would he interesting as curiosities in addition to being w i 
come for their intrinsic value. M 

THE JESUITS ■ ! 

Mildcnhuirs letter is of special value as giving a lively piclut 
of the corrupt intrigue prevalent at the Mogul court, and us a fiord ir 
conclusive proof of the activity of the Jesuit missionaries in their cap- 
city as political and commercial agents. They appear to have bet- 
some what unscrupulous when so acting, and were gravely suspected of 
using poison more than once to attain their ends. Orme relates tha 1 . 
Canning, a factor of Surat, who was sent to Agra in 1613 T 'conti 
nued in daily dread of poison from the Portuguese Jesuits; ant 
died on the 29th of May* which confirmed the suspicion*, and he add- ! 
that "Andrew Starkey wax poisoned some It were on the way by twe* 
friars', 1 Miidenhall himself was reputed to have used the same sscre 
weapon, and to have perished by it. 

I. Purchaa. vs>l. ii, pp- 297-303. i 

2_ Orme, Historical Fragments, 4 lo 1505, p, 335. Jerome Xavier, in hi* 
tetter dated September 6 (HS.) r 1604, published by Meclagan only (pp. 89*93), accuses 
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The Dutch bud already entered into possession of a valu^ 
trade in the eastern seas when their East India Company was ini 
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A few days after, Bahadur sent Sadat Khan and Shaikh Hr Muhanunad 
, two of his chief men, to the Emperor, with ten elephants and U *«**» 
Twp days afterwards. ShaiJth Fir Muhammad was sent back into 
.a - — -^rL*rt.L TZ^A The escort 


po rated on March 20, 1602. They did not come into contact tl truss, and Sadat Khan was kept as the,s^Mt mud - but 

Ak^r. The establishment of English‘factories’, or trading statiT^^ 1 ^ hwdlSiomliribef.dSSd that they would not return into the 
onthe coast of the Bay of Bengal in 1610-11 marks the effective be* ^ prisoners (a.iir) in Asirgarh. Permission to remain was given 
ni og of Angto-lndian commerce, five or six years after Akbar's dcho K ' who could give some bail that they would not run aw^y. otherwise they 
The first English ship to arrive at an Indian port was the Heat to be put in confinement. tn the end some found the requued bai i, ana some 

commanded by Captain William Hawkins, which called at Suiaf* iftt0 lhc . , .. _.... d„. 

August 1608, and, after doing a little trade with much difficulty. », That passage us it stands by it sc. I is absurd and inc reoi _ . 
on to Bantam. The few Englishmen who visited India during Aib*i |ead in the light of Du Jarric s straightforwaid nar a , _ 

■lifeti me were merely pi oncers surveying the ground for the operatii^ 1 * k " 0 ■«™u« « t™ Vidn amirs ot Banauur wun m* 

future generations. The first Englishman to reside in India, as 
mentioned, was the Jesuit, the Rev. Thomas Stephens or Steve 


came out in 1579 and laboured for forty years as a zealous prte 
missionL-r in Goa and the neighbourhood, taking no part in pc 
So far as appears Akbar never heard of his existence. The eni 
must have had some communication with John Newbery and 
Fitch when they were at Agra and Faihepur-Sikri in 1585, as othc 
he could not have taken their companion. William Leedes, the jew 
into his service, but Fitch makes no mention of any audience I 
granted to his parly. The only other British subject known to 
conversed with Akbar is John Mildenhall, whose story has been rein.® 
The notions about Engbnd which Akbar can have picked up fromth 
trading visitors must have been fragmentary' and confused, and in 
probability he formed a poor opinion of thdr country. Mildcti 
was not a creditable representative. 

The only European power concerning which Akbar posses: 


to be a garbled account of the kidnapping of Bahadur 
I about the end of August. The writer is careful to make no 
n of the king. The extruordinary phrase that ‘Sadat Khan was 
; the guest of Shaikh Farid’ is merely a polite way of saying that 
% made prisoner. Although Du Jarric docs not happen to mcn- 
ir Muhammad and Sadat Khan by name, there is no difficulty 
believing that they were kidnapped along with their king, and 
tegotiations for capitulation were conducted through nr Muka- 
The statement that a hundred of the escort made a pun■ m 
ia excuse their reW! to rejoin the garrison is ridiculous, Ue 
n told that some were allowed out on bail, some were imprison* 
3 some allowed to resum to the fortress. Why ? 
author continues without a break : 

a the causes which, brought About the smrcflder of the fortress was tne 
tv 01 the atmosphere* which engendered two diseases." Ofvc was parsjysa 
lower extremities* from the waist downwards, whiehdepnved the nwjcrtt 
powers of motion: the other was weakness of sight. These tnaMls grc&uv 
and discoursed ihe men of the garrison, «s that men of ail nmki and 
__ _T_J llakaifkkl- to MflHllllle. At trteir 


any substantial knowledge was the Portuguese, and his ihtereii^^^^ 


Portuguese affairs was mainly aroused by his intense desire to desr 
the settlements of the intrusive foreigners who dared to trespass on 
coast of one of his richest pro vinces, and to humble him by requir 
his ships to sail under cover of passports granted by Port up 4 
authority, 

APPENDIX A 

Official account of the Capitulation of Asirgarh 
Professor, Dowson, the translator of i 


Jt will be observed that the author states that a corrupted almost 
e, manifested by two non-faial disorders, was merely among the 
jses leading to the capitulation* That statement is wholly mconsts- 
with Abu-! Faid*s allegation of mortality on a gigantic scale, 
kidnapping of the king having been concealed, the author neces- 
/ pretends that Bahadur remained within the walls to the end. 
He continues without interruption - 4 p . ., , 

‘When Bahadur eame out. the Emperor held a grand darbcr.jit wtach allthe 
t TTEfl were present. rntd Bahadur was amazed at the splendour and atarc. 
, , . jpnarrib Khan, and several other of Bahadur’s noble*, were sent into the fortress, 
the extracts quoted beitp^„ of Shaikh Abu-1 Fai-J, to inform the garrisoni of the surrender, aaa^to 

certifies that, with certain exceptions, the Akbarnama of Faizi Sirhi pre the giving up of ‘the keys, When they *PPhMCb^ M^arwtwn * 

■ ■ - - ■ - -*in(ed the top of the fort, and reviled Mm lot having thrown his mastermio ksimis 

surrendered the fen. Unable lo endure his abuse, the son slabbed huroeu 
or three limes in the abdomen, and a few days afterwards he dkd. _ On the 17U 
r the royal forces were admitted, and the keys were given up.... JChan KhflflM, 
had come from Ahmadnagar, weni into [he fortress, and placed the royal seai 
s treasure and warlike stores, which were then placed in charge or responsiow 
ss. Just at this lime Mirea Jani Beg or Tatta died, , , 

‘On the Sth Sha'ban the Emperor bcslowed great honours 
I, etc,,The Emperor went in and inspected the fortress, AH the treas 

I. Powson's noie-—‘Abo-1 Fazl say* that (Ik pm^lcnw arose 
ling u p of more than 100,000 animals in the fortress, and that * 5,000 hum oesnp 


is ’nothing more than a compilation from the Tobakat-hAkbari 
the Akbar-mimci of Abu-I Fazl. It ends with the latter work in 101 
(1602 a.d.)’ (E. & E., vi, 116). The extracts, therefore, save whi 
difference is noted, arc equivalent to passages from Abu-1 Fazl’s 
The relevant parts will now be cited, 

‘On the 21st Safar [soil, a h, 1009] news arrived of the capture 1 
Ahmadnagar on the 18th * (p, 144). That date is equivalent 
August 19. 1600 (o.s.). 

The author then gives a brief account of the fall of Ahmadnag! 
followed by a gap in the translation marked......... a fnam iL 

He continues (p, 145) : 
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‘The rest of his story*, Or me observes., % very obscure. He 
* returned to Persia, if not before, in 1610, with some commission, in 
P which two others, young men, were joined; whom it is said he poisoned, 
4 in order to embezzle the effects committed to their common charge, 
with which he repaired to Agra, where he turned Roman Catholic, 
tnd died himself of poison, leaving all he possessed to a Frenchman, 
Vfiose daughter he intended to marry. Mr, Kenidge was at that 
^ time the resident at Agra; but being constantly occupied in atten- 
P -Janee on the court, sent for Wiuington to collect the effect left by 
51 , dildenha11; of which to the amount of 20,000 dollars wtre recovered/ 1 
s t It is t of course, impossible now to judge how far such suspicions 
if poisonings on all sides were justified. Probably they were quite 
Ttfotmdcd in many eases* if not in all. MildeahalPs negotiations seem 
■ have formed the basis of (he decision taken a few r years later to send 
r ; Thomas Roe as the duly accredited ambassador of King James I. 

J * jrr CHARTER OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, DEC. 3 !, 1600 

Milden hall's informal mission was t as we have seen, connected 
L l the proposed formation of a chartered company for trade in 
.-.east. That project took shape on the last day of 1,600, when 
Elizabeth granted her charter to 'the Governor and Company of 
.ixCrchants of London trading with the East Indies', and so founded the 
famous East India Company, 1 The results of that Company's pro- 
ccedings are known in substance to everybody. They do not, however, 
^concern the biography of Akbar, who may never have heard of the 
I liewl y founded i nstit ution, Mildenhall, one of the three o r four English- 
° men knowm personally to him^may or may not have informed him on 
$ The subject No important consequences resulted from the entry of 
tjje Company into Indian trade until after Akbar's death. But no 

t 'Ount of his reign could be considered complete which should fail to 
Ike the remarkable fact that the power which became the heir of the 
iguls was bom during the life and reign of the real founder of the 
jgul empire* 

REAR’S RELATIONS WITH EUROPEANS 

The merchants of London, who incorporated themselves by virtue 
-f Elizabeth^ charter, aimed primarily at annexing a share of the pro¬ 
vable butch trade with the Spice Islands. The subsequent develop* 
-ent of the trade in India proper w as in large measure an afterthought 
fcnsetjtient on the failure of the attempt to oust the Dutch from the 
Indiad Archipelago, which failure was made definitive by the massacre 
* * la in 1623. 


o^the^re^l 


"English heretic* [self, Mlldenhril] of contriving: a "diabolical pfot\ and giving 
*jtish bribes. Xavier was of opinion that the Englishman would never obtain 
m concessions asked for. No doubt both sides bribed as heavily as their resources 
eimirted, 

1, Orme, op, cit., p. 342; The curious reader will find further details about 
tj 1 RldcnhalE f Midnall } and Canning in Letters received by the East India Cpmpnny 
A ram its Servants in the East, vol. it p 1613—15, cd, Foster, Sampson, Low A Co. 

JB97, Mifdcnhal] seems to have been a rogue. That volume does not support ™ 
poisoning hypothesis, so far m Canning was concerned, 

2. A copy of the charter will be round in Ptarchai, ed* M^cLchosc, voL ft* 
pp. 366-9L 
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and effects of Bahadur Khan, which bad been collected by his ancestors during two 
hundred years, were brought out, and the wives and women of Bahadur, two hundred 
in number, were presented The Emperor stayed in the place three days, and then 
proceeded to Hurhanpur..^..On the 2Sth Shawwul &]] the country of the DaJthin^ 
Birar, Khandtsh* Mahwa and Gujarat were placed under the rule of Prince DanJyaL* 


That passage contains statements even more absurd than those 
in the first extract* which it resembles by including veiled references 
to the kidnapping which had occurred at the end of August 

The ‘grand darbar* placed by Sirhindi in January 1601, when, 
as we know front the mosque inscription, the fortress really surrendered 
is the one held at the end of August 1600^ when Akbar ''sat like a statue’, 
forced Bahadur to prostrate himself, and then kidnapped him. The 
success of the bribery operations in January did not offer occasion for 
a solemn court function. The author had just lold us that Bahadur, 
in deference to the wishes of all ranks of the garrison, had wriicen 
offering to capitulate. He now states lhai information had to be 
sent to the garrison that the capitulation had taken place. The king, 
too, is represented as being‘m bondsk Mukarrab Khan, who is said to 
have stabbed himsdt because of his father's abuse, clearly is the plain- 
spoken youth murdered by order of Akbar His father must be the 
unnamed Abyssinian commandant of Du Jarric, whose reproached, 
alleged to have been hurled at his son, were realiv directed against the 
perfidious emperor, [f Bahadur had come out to surrender in accor¬ 
dance with the urgent entreaties of the whole garrison, why should 
Mukarrab Khan be blamed for his sovereign^ captivity ? 

The dates are impossible Ahmadnagar fell oa Safar IB, the 
^ jcaehmg Asirgarh on ihe 21st. We are now told that ‘on the 
17th Safar The royal forces were admitted [to Asirgarh], and the kevs 
were given up , which is absurd. 


a. JE 3609 began on July 3 (o.s.), 1600, Consequent! v the iSth of 
Safar the second month m days July + 19 of August=4S days> was 
Auri.-:i 19 (Mi hanam, first month, 30 days-f 18 of second month -43 
day^h The fortress of Asirgarh was surrendered in January' 1601, not in 
AimuiL 1600, and long after the full of Ahmad nagar, not before it, as 
n & - u h l the au , lIlrtr ' The capitulation took place on the 22nd ol 
Rajah the seventh month of A. h. 1009=January 17, 1601, and not in 
Saf,,r the second month. The conferment of honours in Sha'ban, the 
eighth month, is therefore correctly stated. The doling of Prince 
Daniya! s appointment tn Shawwal, the tenth mo nth=April 1601 also 
is correct. r 


*!?«. t ^ l °% 35 m I^ d 1 lcd In man y kooks. but so much exposi¬ 
tion mujt suffice. It would be Loo tedious to examine in detail the 
errors of various writers One of the worst is that in Rurpjcss. The 
Chronology* of Modem India. 1913, where the fall of Asirgarh'is placed 


NOTE , 

Another eantemporaiy account of the siege of Airraarh amt the nrecedine 
events i$ now to be found m the teamed treatise cnciel r™ -n 

Khan^. by Lfc-Col. T.W. ihi^M.Gwt 3f| ^',^11] 9 
17446). That treatise u based chiefly upon vo? j of r he AAkL EE, 3 -1 " 9 i 

« U cd 2o[sb-b\ Wmi*Um*r. JX b 
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Sir E, Denison Ross, The author of it had been for a lime in the sen-ice of Fulad 
Khao, one of the nobles of Raja Mi Khan and of BaJhadUiT Shah- 

His narrative, while agreeing in the main with ihe official story p confirms the 
Jesuit irers-on on certain points. The Abyssinian commandant.£ n , “I? 1 
version* is said to haw been old and blind. He was named Maht Yakut Sul Lam. 
His suicide is described by the author, who alleges that ft was effected by mcamot 
opium, not by stranguFallon, His son, as I inferred comedy, was Mukannb 
Khan. The author follows the official story in affirming that the young man also 
committed suic ide, The Faruii princes confined in the for tress, who arc a IL speci fled 
by name, exceeded fifty in number. Du Julia when mentioning offiy Kvefi. 
presumably indicates merely the prinapal mcpibers of the family. Significim 
incidents related by Du Jarric arc omitted- It is impossible to enter into detailed 
criticism in ibis place, arid it must suffice to $ay ibat 1 still regard the Jesuit narrative 
as being by far the most trustworthy account of the facts, which have been oe u berate- 
ly garbled more or less by all the Muhammadan authors. 


Chapter XI 

REBELLIONS OF PRINCE SALIM ; DEATH OF PRINCE 
DAMVAL and OF AKBAR’S MOTHER; SUBMISSION 
AND ARREST OF PRINCE SALIM; LAST ILLNESS 
AND DEATH OF AKBAK (OCTOBER 16DS); 
DESECRATION OF HIS TOMB (1691) 

PRINfSALIM PREPARES TO REBEL 

early as 1551, when the emperor suffered from an attack 
Ol k.j., he expressed his suspicion that Prince Salim had caused 
poison to be administered to him 1 . It is impossible to say whether 
or not the suspicion was then justified; but it is certain that in 1600 
f“!” 5“. iconic utterly weary of wailing For the long-deferred 
™ , a !? emly , d ™“ 1 ( succession. The prince, who was then thirly- 
onc years of age, felt aggrieved because the reign of his Tather had 
steady lasted more than forty years, and Akbar's strong const! la ion 
aSSL?W p0 -, indefinitely the close or his life. Salim, therefore, 
roll owing many evil precedents m Asiatic history, resolved to ami- 

gal,"*" ““ t ’““ E r ,1 V' 'S“ - Vforc=. 

gg ri y the ^nsequence to his father. The prince was then 

Salim Ka ! nfeu ’ r wb o bad teen appointed to assist 
haum m the administration of the Aimer province died in t6tl0 
probably about the middle of the year * ’ 

w.*. 1 " de 1 c . ca5cd ™M“*. although renowned for generosilv and 
lavish expenditure, left behind him immense wealth, which Salim 

ap P m P na ] cd ' lbui providing himself with cash for the 
execution of his meditated treason.* 

RAJA MAN SINGH ; REVOLT IN BENGAL, A.D. 1600 

, Raja Man Singh, governor of Bengal and Bihar, who disliked 

traiio^ of a L> ,malC ’ U5UaUy I E ri * d al A J mer - leaving the ad minis- 
!a n l u- J he hands of dc P uties - About this time 

She !iririS > «ffi Argh3n / fllcf nan L Cd Usn,a11 Khan ^belted, defeated 
the imperial officers, and occupied the greater part of Bcmral Ran 

Man Singh was obliged to take the field in^eSin Hc aSd wSJ 

vigour and defeated the rebels decisively at Sherpur Alai a small 

town, now apparently m the Murshidabad District!* The Raja, after 

I. liadaoni. li, 390 

must havcKcurnnl toward; ihVcbse cfAHl 003 m^les that hisdreease 


(dc Urt. 1 ? ^ “ id haV * len uiiUiom Of rupees, a 


’crone* 
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his victorv, returned to court, and was raised, contrary to precedent, 
to the exalted rant of 1 commander of 7,000 reserved up to that 
time for members of the imperial family. 

Man Singh remained in Bengal until A. H. 1013 (A. D 1604- 
5) when he resigned the government and proceeded to Agra. His 
offering of 900 elephants greatly pleased Akbar. 1 lie was, consequ¬ 
ently, at the capital when Atbar became ill in September 1605. 


OPEN REBELLION OF PRINCE SALIM. A-D. L60O 

Salim had been advised by his brother-in-law. Raja Man S.-igh, 
to proceed on service against the Bengal rebels, and, according to 
one authority, the Raja went so far as to counsel the prince take 
possession of the eastern provinces. 5f Man Singh really that 
counsel il would have been oHcrfd for the purpose of 
out of the way, and opening up Khusru's path to the throne. Salim, 
however, who was not inclined to endanger his own prospects by 
absence in remote regions, decided to retire no farther than Allaha¬ 
bad. where he had partisans. He had hoped to obtain possession 
of Agra, the capital and chief treasure city of the empire, which at 
that time probably had not less than fifteen million pounds sterling 
of cash stored in the vaults of the fort. Kulij Khan, the governor 
of Astra, visited the prince, who was advised by some of his adhe¬ 
rents to seize the visitor, but Salim shrank from that dangerous 
treacherv, and finding that Kutji Khan would not betray his trust 
passed on eastwards. In July he crossed the Jumna a few miles from 
the city, and carefully avoided an interview with his grandmother, 
who desired to dissuade him from his purpose of rebellion and had 
come out to meet him. The old lady, who loved him ardently, was 
dojply pained by his behaviour. Salim, on arrival at Allahabad, 
appropriated the revenue of Bihar, a treasure exceeding three million 
pounds sterling (30 lakhs of rupees), seized many provinces and 
districts extending from Kulpi to Hajipur, and assigned them to his 
leading supporters as jagirs. Kutbu-d din Kokaltash obtained Bihar; 
Allah Beg was appointed to Jaunpur; and so on. Those acts amo¬ 
unted to avn'fctd rebellion. 1 
SAUM ASSUMES ROYAL TITLE, 1601 

Akbar, having left the Deccan in April, as related in the last 
preceding chapter, must have arrived at Agra in May. Some time 
after hi^ return, the exact date not being recorded, he received re¬ 
ports that Salim was coming to court at the head of 30,000 cavalry. 


I Stewart, Hist, of Bengal lei. 1*13). p. 190- At^l Fad afier his niaa^, 
raiitftnias the extent of the success gained by the rebellious chief rjl *P™vin^ , 
he says, 'was not tost; but the rebels got possession of some places l A. ft,, in t. et v-. 

93 2.‘ Salim crossed the Jumna on Amardsd L hahi year 
IWIH* stated by AM. in E, &D., vi, 99; that is ^y^bout Jidy £ 16 ® 

(i.e. WanM J.) asserts thui Man Sin E h odv ^fJ 1 ^ n “j5^ v Si ‘ p P . 34*. 
provinces. For the life of Kulij (Qu3 ij) K him «e bloch-rci nM ‘t n P£ Dffupt 
354. The names of the provinces sieved h> Salim F goo 000 pounds 

forms. At Char’s death in 1605 the cash u.' 
steriing. It can hardly have been less lltan 15 . 000.000 m J600. 
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and Hat he had actually advanced as far as Etawafi (Itawa), only 
seventy-three mite distant from the capital. The emperor dispatched an * 
urgent letter filled with remonstrances and threats, directing his son to 
return to Allahabad. He followed up that communication by a second 
conferring on the prince the government of Bengal and Orissa* Salim f 
took no notice of his appointment to the eastern provinces, but sub* 
mitted to the necessity of returning to Allahabad, where he openly 
assumed the royal style and set up as an independent king. He was 
good enough to designate his father, by way of distinction* as the 
Great King. 4 

NEGOTIATIONS? SAUM'S DEFIANCE 

Either late in 1601 or early in 1602 Salim sent bis adherent. 

Dost Muhammad of Kabul, generally designated by his later title of 1 
Khwaja Jaham as his envoy to negotiate with Akbar. The envoy 
remained at Agra for six months, but the prince's insincere protest- 
arions of regret for his conduct were coupled with conditions which 
the emperor could not possibly accepL Salim required that he should 
be permuted to visit hEs father at the head of 70,000 men, that alt |* 
his grants to his officers should be confirmed* and that his adherents I 
should not be regarded as rebels. The negotiations for definite recon- I 
alia non consequently failed. At that time Akbar could not make up I 
nts mind to light his son, for whom he had undoubtedly felt warm F 
ailection. How far he was influenced by parental lovc,^ \d how far 
ny tear of Salim's considerable power, cannot be determined, Pmb- 

Su h< ? tali ? n was Caused by both motives. Throughout the 
year *602 the pnnee continued to hold his court at Allahabad and to 
maintain royal state as king of the provinces which he had usurr 
He emphasised his claim to royalty by striking b < and co^ 

money, specimens of which he had the impudcnc r > his fa 


That insult moved Akbar to action* 
Mlubeb of aeu-L fazl 
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in the Deccan. His dispatch may be dated in June 1602, or in 
July. Abu-1 Fazl saw the necessity for strong action, and replied say¬ 
ing that he would bring the prince bound to court, Salim fully under¬ 
stood the danger to himself which would ensue on the acceptance of 
Abu-I Fazl’s advice, and resolved to intercept and kill his father's dearest 
surviving friend- 1 The story of the murder is related in detail by 
Asad Beg, who made special inquiry into the circumstances. h c 
; was in the suite of the returning minister as far as Sironj, now in the 
Tonk Slate, and begged to be allowed to escort him to Gwalior, because 
j treachery was feared. But Abu-1 Fazl refused to pay any to 
learnings, and proceeded on the way towards Agra with an inadequate 
escort. When he arrived at Sarai Barar, ten or twelve miles from 
Narwar, he was again warned of the intended attack by a religious 
mendicant, but deliberately abstained from taking the most obvious 
^precautions, and even dismissed the guards offered to him by friends. 

Early in the morning of August 12, 1602, the minister was 
attacked, as he was about to make the day's march, by Bir Singh, 
the Bundda chieftain of Orchha, whom Salim had hired for the 
purpose. The bandit chief's force of live hundred mailed horsemen 
soon overpowered the resistance of the traveller’s small retinue. Abu-1 
Fazl w r as transfixed by a lance and promptly decapitated. His head 
pus sent to Allahabad, where Salim received it with unholy joy and 
weated it with shameful insult. 1 

The nrincc fell no remorse for the crime. On the contrary, 
he gloried ,t. and was graceless enough to place on record the follow! 
tng account. 


SALIM'S ACCOUNT OF THE CRIME 

I promoted Raja Btr Singh Deo, a Bundeh Rajput, who had 
jiand who excels his equals and relatives in valour, 
d simple-heartedness, to the rank of 3,000. The 
ement and for the regard shown to him was that 
revered father’s lime. Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl, who 
idas of Hindustan in wisdom and learning, had 
vardly with the jewel of sincerity, and sold it to 
;price. He had been summoned from the Deccan, 
s towards mi were not honest, he both publicly and 
ainst me. At this period, when, through strife* 


v - 

^'’.-lined my r 
a J\l>nal go 

P?Sn * v '- 

d i strict s ex ten- 
leading support. 
Allah Beg was 
unted to avov 


SALIM ASSUM. 

Akbar, ! 
preceding 
after hi. 
ports th*' 


JlJin 


: gives the following brief account. of she murder, wish- 

um. I do not know why he should describe Abu-1 Fad m an 
. 'Pater cnim cum primarium quemdam ducem & judicial 
Ji Olio adhacrebnl* quemque j|Se oh insigrem prudent^ m & rob nr 
fsmM; filius K quantum comilio htijiii e re pa iris fusura cssenl 
"ftsidtai ilium in yia imeraci curat, caputque ad se deferri, Quo 
on pa nun imtaviL, el regiam omnem conslcraaviL 1 The Takmil 
imam of Abu-l Fail to court u a recall due to Akbar'i dispkaiurc 
reports concerni ng Prince Salim (E. A D. T vi. 107), I do not believe 
Abe text follows she Fragment urn in dc Laet, p r 300; 209, 

** Beg in E. & vi. W-60, b Capm priitcipi mEssiim, ingenti gaudio 
um perfudil (de Laer* p, Z0t/2UJ) Salim... it ib said* had it thrown in so "an 
ffOrtny place"* where it lay for a long time' (Blochmann, Ain, vat. i* p. *sv). 

Mbly the quo cation a froin the Afa Umarn. "" 

)or$ erroneously write Singh' for Singh’, 


Etph Inst one and so™ other 
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mongering intriguers, the august feelings of my revered father werdi 
entirely embittered against me, it was certain that if he obtained thus' 
honour of waiting on him (Akbar) it would be the cause of more con¬ 
fusion, and would preclude me from the favour of union with him 
(my father), ft became necessary to prevent him from coming to court. 

l As Sir Singh Dco's country was exactly on the route and he was 
then robe!, [ sent him a message that if he would stop that sedition- 
monger and kill him he would receive every kindness from me. By 
God's grace, when Shaikh Abu-I Fazi was passing through Bir Singh 
Dec’s country, the Raja blocked his road, and after a little contest 
scattered his men and tilled him. He sent his head to me in Allahabad. 
Although this event was a cause of anger in the mind of the la ng 
(Akbar), in the end it enabled me to proceed without disturb .tee of 
mind to kiss the threshold! of my father's palace, and by degrees the 
resentment of the King was cleared away', 1 

The cynical effrontery of that passage would be difficult to 
bea L. The bias pliemous ascri pti on o f success i n t he l reach crous mu rdc r 
to the grace of God is particularly disgusting, while the avowed indiffer¬ 
ence to Akbar’s feelings proves the insincerity or the writer's frequen' 
references to his ‘revered father’. j. 

ESCAPE OF am SINGH, THE MURDERER i 

The crime made Akbar furious with rage and distracted w’ 1 
grief. For three days he abstained from appearing in public audiers U 
a dangerous omission in a country where the non-appearance of 
sovereign for a single day might be the signal for a revolution. Urg^ 
orders were sent out to hunt down and slay the chief who had presu¬ 
ed to kill the emperor’s friend. Akbar fell into the greatest coneej * 
able passion when he learned that Bir Singh had escaped through the 
territories of the Raja of Gwalior, and he was much puzzled by conflict¬ 
ing reports which east the blame for the failure of the pursuit now on 
one person, and now on another. At last, about three months after 
the murder, he called for Asad Beg (November, 1602) and put him on 
special duty to ascertain who was guilty. In due course, presumably 
towards the end of 1602, Asad Beg returned from his mission and 
judiciously reported that nobody had erred intentionally, although 
there had been gross neglect, a fault shared by all concerned, Akbid 
accepted the excuse, and did not prosecute his researches furthers 
Bir Singh, although hotly pursued and wounded on one occasionu 
evaded capture, and lived to enjoy the favour of Jahangir, as at read 
related. 1 " a 

The murder was effectual for two years in stopping Abba* 1 
from taking strong measures to coerce his rebellious son * 

ABU-L FAZL 

Abu-J Fail, who thus met his death in the fifty-second year c fl 


JaJterlir E^tD^Vi*44^4’w : .>. 12 * offered in the Ma'aihi 

Janengir, fc. & u., vi, «.4, agree wuh those given by Jahangir but art etproitsd 

a little more lensih. Tlw author stems to deny thai Salim struck ?n hlfen 
DSUK* 0 

De0emW A |W2 Bee ’ X< * E ‘ * D “* ^ l62 ‘ As * tl ^ rept,rt must been nude j 
3. Tskmil, in E. & D., vi, i 14 . 
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his age, was the second son of Shaikh Mubarak, the learned unorthodox 
theologian who had been the first to suggest to Akbar the idea of 
assuming the spiritual as well as the temporal guidance of his people. 
Faizi. the Shaikh’s elder son, who had entered Akbar s service in 1567, 
was not ambitious of high official rank, and devoted himself mainly 
to literary pursuits. He was content with a modest provision as 
‘commander of 400*, and died in 1595, two years after his father, who 
had attained a great age. Abu-I Fail, who had shown extraordinary 
precocity and had spent a studious youth, succeeded in 1574, by means 
of a Koranic commentary, in attracting the attention of the emperor. 
Having once entered on the road to advancement he took good care 
to 's his continual progress, and in due course attained the lofty 
tnd 1 l ■ative dignity or ’commander of 4,000'. His favour at court 
occamc so marked that the Jesuits speak of him as the King $ Jonathan . 
He appears to have possessed more influence over Akbar than that 
fenjoved by any other person. It was not necessary to appoint him to 
>\uy of the highest offices. He occupied an informal position as 
Secretary 0 f grate and Private Secretary, which secured him in practice 
! renter power than if he had been Vakil or Vizier. He was largely 
mcemcd in developing his father’s ideas, especially those of universal 
deration and the spiritual headship or the emperor. It is not dear 
.w fur he advised or supported his master’s unworthy insults to 
m which obviously violated the principle or toleration. He 
tresses mention of them, our knowledge of the facts being derived 

| ,tn Badaoni and the Jesuits. 

The brilliant official success of Abu-! Fad was due partly to 
exceptional intellectual gifts and partly to his adroitness as a 
jurticr He resembled Francis Bacon in combining extraordinary 
mental powers and capacity Tor work with the servility of an ambitious 
icourticr Father M onset rate, who knew him intimately, had no hesita¬ 
tion In declaring that Abu-1 Fazt easily surpassed all his contemporaries 
in acuteness of intellect 1 The obseration. undoubtedly true, is 
supported by the verdict of later ages and the testimony oi the success¬ 
ful minister’s writings. When Badaoni describes Abu-I Fax as being 
.fficious, time-serving, openly faithless, continually studying the 
.tperor’s whims, a flatterer beyond all bounds’. 1 the language may be 
; nsured for its obvious malice, but I do not think it is far from the 
uth. Notwithstanding Blochmann's opinion to the contrary, the 
ithor of the Akbamama and Ain-i Akbari actually was a consummate 
id shameless flatterer. Both works were conceived and executed as 
oAliments to the glory of their writers master. Almost all matters 
insidered detrimental to Akbar*s renown arc suppressed, glossed 
er, or occasioaaJJy even Falsified, Abu-I Fazl, when, not inRucAced 
r- his resolve to maenify Akbar at ail costs, was more conscientious in 
2 collection of Facts than most Asiatic historians, and was especially 
reful about the details of chronology. But his books arc oae-ssded 
negyrics. and must be treated as such by a critical historian. I neir 
frits a$ literature will be considered in the fifteenth chapter* 

t. fc Qui acurnioe ingeflti facile pmnes wperabat (QmwibW'M P- 
X Badaoni* ti T 202, 
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Abu-1 Fazl availed himself of the liberty allowed by his religion 
in his relations with women. He had at least the canonical four wives. 1 
His private life, when judged by a Muslim standard, was considered to 
be blameless. He had a prodigious appetite, rivalling that of Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarha of Gujaral t and is reputed to have consumed daily 
nearly thirty pounds of food.* 

His sincerity in adopting and managing Akbar’s ridiculous 
eclectic religion may be doubted or even denied, with good reason, 
Badaoni relates a conversation which he had with him about 1576, 
when Badaoni inquired, ‘Who will have a greater passion for all the 
notorious heresies than yourself T The reply was, 4 I wish to winder 
for a few days in the vale of infidelity for sport*- 1 The obvious 
inference of insincerity to be drawn from that reply is supported by the 
anecdote of Prince Salim's malicious delight in finding forty scribes 
copying Korans at the Secretary's house when the prince paid a surprise 
visit. 1 AbuT Fad, who had been brought up as a learned Muslim 
theologian with Sufi or mystical tendencies, appears never to have 
heartily renounced lus unorthodox, form of Islam. He was far too 
clever and deeply read to believe in Akbar as the prophet of a new 
religion. This work being a biography of Akbar himself, and not a 
detailed account of his contemporaries, it is impossible to discuss 
more fully in this place the interesting life-story of AbuT Fazl which 
would furnish material for a separate volume. His son Abdu-r nthman 
attained considerable distinction in an official career, 1 


RECONCILIATION EFFECTED BY SALIMA BEG AM, 1603 

Sultan Salima Regain, Baitam Khan's widow, the emperor's 
sensor consort* whom Akbar had espoused in his youth, had always 
occupied a position of great influence in the imperial household. 
Being resolved to bring father and son together, and to ward off the 
horrors of civil war, if by any means peace could be arranged, she 
journeyed to Allahabad either late in 1602 or early in 1603, under 
instructions from the emperor, in order to persuade the prince to 
submit. She succeeded so far that Salim was induced to march towards 
Agra. In or about April 1603 (beginning of 43th regnal year), Akbar 
received the welcome news that his son had passed Elawah and would 
shortly present himselT at court. Salima Begam returned with tht 
prince and asked Ak bar's mother, Maryam Makani, to accord hire 

L Ain^ vdL iii, p. 449. He married Hindu, Persian, and Kashmiri wives, in 
addition to a lady of an honourable bouse and a family distinguished for learning. 
He says that the ex tra consorts were ‘occasions of great joy 1 to him, and so was more 
fortunate than many polygamists. 

2- For the Sultan sccRiylcy Hut. of Gujarat^ p. 162. The *ma umf of Akbar, 
containing 40 ‘secra\ was equivalent to 531 pounds. Abu4 Faz] Is said 10 have eatefh 
22 l $«rs' daily, 

3, Badaotti, if, 270. 

4- BlocJimanu, in Ain. vol- 1, p wi; the authority is not slated, but probabtjf 
la the Mfl'tfjint-/ Vmora. 

5. Blochtnann. in Ain, vol, L Pr lav. Abo-1 FazTs autobiography will be 
found in the same work* vol. ILL pp. 417-3 1. His writings contain other passages 
on the same subject - He had a good conceit of himscir, as appears from the conctu J- 
ing paragraphs of the autobiography, 
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lief personal protection. That aged lady consented, and went out a 
day's journey to meet the rebel* whom she brought to her own residence. 
She arranged an interview between Salim and his father, who received 
him courteoitsly* even advancing several steps to meet him. The 
prince gave tangible evidence of his submission by presenting to his 
sovereign 12,000 gold mohur$. and no less than 770 elephants, out of 
which 354 were accepted and placed in the imperial stables* the re¬ 
mainder being returned to the giver. He kneiv that his father had a 
passion for collecting line elephants and that no gill more acceptable 
could be imagined. In return he begged for the best elephant in his 
father's possession, a icquest which was graciously conceded. After 
a short interval Akbar, taking off his own turban, placed it on the head 
of his son, thus publicly recognizing him as heir to the throne. The 
reconciliation was complete to all appearance* and Salima Regam must 
have felt proud at the success of her intervention. 1 

The reconciliation, however, was not sincere. It is impossible to 
believe that Akbar can have forgiven heartily the atrocious murder of 
his dearest friend, and it is certain that Salim. who felt a grudge against 
his father for living so long, continued to cherish rebellious thoughts. 
. j \k bar desired l ha l his now acknowledged heir should devote himself in 
earnest to the destruction of the Rana of Me war* A mar Singh, who 
carried on with unquenchable spirit the unequal contest so long waged 
by his gallant father* Partap, who had died in 1597. The comparative 
quiet enjoyed by Amar Singh during the last eight years of Akbar's 
life was not duc T as Tod supposed, to any softening of the emperors 
heart* under the influence of admiration for a brave adversary. The 
evidence proves with certainty that Akbar never forgave either of the 
Ran as for their unflinching assertion of independence. Partap had 
actually succeeded before his death in recovering possession of the 
greater part of Mewar f and the emperor earnestly desired to break the 
resistance of his successor. But Akbar ¥ s son and officers disliked war* 
fare in the Rajputana hills, where little plunder was to be gained, while 
there was always the risk of a humiliating disaster. Amar Singh, there¬ 
fore, though strong enough to defend himself* w r as not put to the neces¬ 
sity of serious fighting on a large scale* and found leisure to remodel 
the institutions of his country* 

SALIM RETURNS TO ALLAHABAD NOV.* 1603 

Salim* who had withdrawn to Fatbpur-Sikri* evaded compliance 
with his father's orders by making extravagant demands for increased 
forces and supplies of treasure, which he knew r would certainly be refused* 
He intimated that if Ms proposals should not be considered acceptable, 
he desired the favour of another interview and permission to return 
to Allahabad. 

Akbar decided that another interview would be inexpedient and 
gave his son the desired permission to return to Allahabad, adding that 
he should be at liberty to come again to court after a time. Salim 
marched on November 10. 1603, crossed the Jumna near Mathura, 

I . Takmil, m Chalmm, In von N«r* ii* 41L 411; and less fully in E. Sl t>. w 
103; Gladwin, p. viL 
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f ia it nl 
Apparently 1 


and on arrival at Allahabad celebrated the r. :^ 
father, imperfect though it was, by brilliant festivities, 
resumed a position of practical independence. 

DEATH OF THE SHAH BEGAM 

About tins time the prince suffered a grievous personal loss t 
the dc lb of his first and much-loved wife, the Shah Begam T adoptu 
sister of Raja Man Singh, and mother of Prince Khusru, She w 
deeply distressed by the unfilial attitude of her son towards his fr 
as well as by some misconduct of a brother of her own, named M? 
Singh, and being a passionate woman, L ; fits of mental d 
merit, committed suicide by lakr ig a Htf , v *i ,r opiur' 
mentioned, in consequence of her obvious r 
the attachment l had for her, I passe by the 
pleasure in life or existence and fc € 
thirty-two watches, l took nothing in 
Few bereaved husbands would exhibit su . T r 
strange ‘mixture of opposites*, was equally capable vfinu 
devilish cruelty. Akbar sent a warmly sympathetic letter i/ ■ 
accompanied by girts of a robe of honour and the turban from m bv 
head, thus confirming his previous nomination of Salim as heir-appare r 

MARRIAGE OF DANiYAL WITH BUAPUR PRINCESS 

The fall of Ahmadnagar in August I600 t and the capitulation of 
Arirgarh, in the January fpllaw ing, had naturally alarmed the Sultans 
of Bijapur and GtiJkonda, who felt that they must be the next victims 
sought by imperial ambitions. Embassies intended to placate Akb:** 
were sent to him by both governments, and a marriage was arrang 
between Prince Daniya) and a princess of Bijapur. Early In !6« 
shortly before the bridegroom** death, the bride was fetched from hv 
home by Mir JamaJu-d din Husain and Firishta the historian, aru 
made over to the prince, who espoused her at Paithan on the Godavari,* 

An interesting gold medal, apparently unique, may or may no 
commemorate the event. * 1 



L Jahangir, UL. i* 55; mit k diap. viih The Takmlt (E A D. t vi, I 
efTonemnly ascribes Use tody's suicide to 4 a quarrel with one of her rivals*, a 
inc Buthooties dsjfcr about the date of her death. The correct year is 
i Ma l^Parcn!ly by a clerimF error. i^ftccs it al the end of 
1013, on May 6, 1605, The in* date is May 16, 1604 fJ.fl.A.S,, 1907, p. 604) 

2, He licit, the MirJ delivered die young Sooltana lo Daniel upon the hanlrt 
onhc^CitHtavcry p near Pielun, where the nuptials ww celebrated with great magni 

N#te by Briggs.—' ‘Fetishm, the author of Lhts work, attended the Princess i 
Falun, and was afterwards invited by the Prince Daniel To accompany them te 
Bwrhanjrar, where he spent some lime with the royal pair' fFirishta, Ei, 279, 2B0>. 
AEirn On the Prince's return from Ahmtidnugguf, wiih bis bride, he encamped ' 
at the town of Piet un T on the banks of the Godavery, and remained them some daw 
fo to ™™ate ihe marriage; sifter which he proceeded to Boorhanpoor” (itw.., 
in, JIG). Blochmaim gives no authority for his statement thal Daniyal was "be" 
died to a daughter of Jbrahun 'AdiishaJi of Eijapur; bui he died befoct the mm 
wai consummated" tAln. vof, i m p. 309), That statement cannot be accepts 
against the evidence of Firishta. Daniya! died at Burhanpur, 

3 . A Aft CataL, No. 172, from the Pilnscp Collection. The obverse ext 
the bridegroom {1} wearing a crown with three cusps, and carrying a sheat 


btUM'S lhlELi ^ 

^ The elder prince, when safety established with his court at 
hhabad, far removed from parental supervision, abandoned him- 
without restraint to his favour ]lc vices* consuming opium and 
ong drink to such an extent that his naturally fierce temper became 
governable. The most fearful penalties were inflicted for trivial 
I fences; "pardon was never thought of* and his adherents were struck 
* with terror\ Although public opinion in the sixteenth century 
disapprove of death with torture as the punishment for political 
v kbar was shocjf I ^en he learned that a news-writer ton- 
f - ce*s hfc had been flayed alive while 
^ r thu AWn a ^ony J 1 It is recorded that the 

^c r jnCe Danjjrf in the Deccan, a detail 
rOT>ncitliatton w as com pi tie t have tried to substitute that prince 
have fcUpioud at the ^ ( Q ^ The incident must 

bdievetha^ f Daniya!** death in April 1604, 

his dey _ TEHPUR-SIK.d 

* Ciraiii curious passages from a letter written by Father Jerome 
ivier at Agra* and dated September 6 t 1604 (n.$,*=A ugust 27, o T &), 
ty be cited in this place. 

The Father had had occasion to go and sec certain Armenians 
some unnamed locality distant about thirty miles from Agra. 
"On the way*, he writes, ‘there is a city which used to be the court 
of the Emperor Akbar when Father Rodolfi was here, which is called 
ijFUehpur; wc michi say “Herestood Troy*", for it is totally demolished; 
5 a few r edifices made by the Emperor still stand firm. The Prince 
l* .7 there at the time and t went to sec him. He was much pleased at 
Ny visit and entertained me very well; and when his second son 
ifarvizj, who was with him, took no notice of my salutation, he said 
Jo him, “Ho there ! the Father is saluting you'*, and the young man 
Wn obeyed him," 

* The Father when returning to Agra* called again, and found 
Royal Highness busily engaged in superintending the extraction of 

i*pper from peacocks* tails, to be used as an antidote against poison, 
lim* who still hoped to find support from the Jesuit infiuence as 
fcercised both at court and at Goa* exhibited most edifying devotion . ¥ 
farrying a crucifix, and bestowing five hundred rupees on the Jesuits for 
building their church* A little later be pursued his journey to Allaba- 
bad* declining ‘to return to Agra where his father was, so as not to fall 
to the snare again*. 

After he had been living two or three months in Allahabad, 
e sent a private letter to Xavier, written and conveyed by an Italian 
ervant named Jacopo Filippo [James Philip], who brought a supple- 


nay be ci 
Thf 

tiving at 



^wi and a lining bow; with the bride (7) following him, drawing a lens vtiT back 
her fucc. The reverse simply gives the date, '50 Ilahi, Forwardin', sciL the 
.^nonth r Marclj^-AprlL Tlie name o f the min I is not on the piece. If the medal 
.sms Daniyas marriage it is difhajlf io understand the date, because it seems 
■ fsee Appendix B) that Daniyid died in Aprii I60* h which fdt within the year 49 p 
50. The Eatter year bc^.n on March I I* 1605 (04,), 

l- Gladwin, p. ElpTiirutone, 5lii ed. + p. 528 n.; TvAml, in H* A D. >i, IJZ, 
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mcnlary donation of another five hundred rupees for the obtirch- 1 
The messenger was presently followed try Salim in person, marching 
with troops * The interesting reference to the ruined state of 
Sikri need not be discussed at present, but llie letter raises two 
questions, namely, when did Xavier sec Salim at Falhpur-Sikri, 
what was "the snare' from which the prince had escaped? 

Xavier does not specify the dale of his visit, pie com* 
suggests that it took place after Easter, 1604. but the difficulty in 
interpretation is that Salim is not recorded to have come to the nt. 
bourhood of Agra between his departure on November 10. l| 
already described, and his arrival exactly a year later, on Noveml 
1604, after his grandmother's death. Perhaps, therefore, the E 
described in the letter should be interpreted as being that of 1603, 
the visit should be assumed to have taken place in the autumn of 
year. It is, however, possible that Salim may have paid an unrccor ^ 
visit to Fathpur-Sirki in May 1604, after receiving news of his brot 1 
Daniyal‘i death early in April that year. Nothing in the boc 
explains the allusion to ‘the snare 1 , and it is useless to conjecture wh 
had happened. Akbar certainly caught his son in a carefully bain 
snare in November 1604, but nothing beyond Xavier’s allusion 
known concerning any similar incident at an earlier date. The origin 
Jesuit letters between 1600 and 1604 arc missing at present. If the J 
were accessible they would no doubt solve the difficulties which are now I 
insoluble. j 

DEATH OF PRINCE DANlVAL APRIL 1604. 

Akbar s intention that his third son. Prince Daniyal. should haw 
both the honour of conquering the Deccan and the privilege i 
governing the territory annexed was frustrated by the young man, 
incurable vice or inebriety. During the southern campaign he wj 
never fit to be anything more than a figure-head, and his habits di >( i 
qualified him Tor serious business. Like most confirmed drunkards h 
could not cither observe solemn pledges of abstinence or pay arty hceP 
to the most earnest remonstrances. Akbar did his best to reclaim mn,, 
and at last was obliged to send Abu-1 Fail's brother to devise mean, I 
for recalling to court the prince, who was much afraid of his broths~ |! 
Salim, and with good reason. The Khan Khanan (Abdurrahim} : 
to whose daughter Daniyal was married, also did his best to restrain f 
his son-in-law, but all efforts were in vain. The guards posted tej 
prevent him from obtaining liquor were corrupted, and the poison, 
was brought in secretly, sometimes in the barrels of muskets, sometime" 1 
in phials hidden in men's turbans. At last the prince was seized wit 
delirium tremens, and after nearly six weeks' acute illness died alj 
Burhanpur, early in April 1604. The news reached Akbar about aj 
month later (beginning of A.tt. 1013), and caused him intense distress,! 
which affected his health. At first the emperor was exceedingly angry] 

r Madaran, pp 89-92. The letter is not primed elsewhere. 

2 ■ Cum copih instructs Agram ad Parentem properaret. 1 talus praecurrr^ < 

ab ilk) facultaicm pettit, uli ipse. Pains adirct ct owners stmul cl obscquium qu*ih 
bumanissime defemet, 'injitnsit' (Du Jarrit, iii. 116). 
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with the Khan Khanan for failing to prevent the catastrophe, but when 
more fully informed of the fads restored linn to favour. 

The prince is described as a handsome man, fond of horses and 
elephants, and clever in the composition of Hindi verses. 1 


AXBAKS 

Mfvml 


FRUSTRATED EXPEDITION ; DEATH OF THE QUEEN- 
T :^ MOTHER, IfHM 

«■ The accounts of Salim's conduct continuing to be unsatisfaciory* 
P a kbar resolved at some time in the summer of 1604 to proceed in person 
cou! Allahabad, and if necessary to use force in order to reduce hss son 
fath, complete submission. Salim, on his part, heard reports that prepa- 
& *h lions were being made with Akbar* $ approval to nominate Prince 
of Lhusru as heir to the throne, and was impelled by fears for his life, 
rapbetty, and prospects to defend himself* It seemed as if nothing could 
h * r ven a battle between father and son. In August Akbar assembled 
in army and sent it into camp on the other side of the Jumna, six miles 
bcl/rom Agra, giving out publicly that be proposed to proceed to Bengal, 
hi When the camp had been formed he embarked one night on a barge 
1 unattended, inlending to join the camp, but his vessel stuck on a bank 
and he was unable to proceed. Then, the season being in the height 
n of the rains, a deluge of rain flooded the camp, laying low all the 
tents except the imperial pavilion. Those accidents* which the astro- 
l logers regarded as of evil omen, were sufficient to delay the expedition, 
although not enough to induce Akbar to change his plaits* Hss aged 
: mother, then about seventy-seven* who loved Salim dearly, anUcipal¬ 
ed that if the quarrel should come to the arbitrament of battle her 

* grandson would have little chance of escaping destruction when pitted 
- against her son, a veteran general with an unbroken record of victories, 
aj She, therefore, used every argument that$be could think of to dissuade 
g* Akbar from marching against the rebel. When her entreaties fell upon 
r^deaf cars, the disappointment at the failure of her intervention brought 
%on a serious illness which rapidly became critical* Akbar* on receiv- 

* mg reports of her condition, felt bound to return to Agra and attend 
J on her bedside. 1 3 * When he arrived she had already lost the power 

* of speech. Five days later, on or about August 29 (o.s. =September 
^ 8. N.s.)* she passed away. 

t Her body was conveyed with all speed* borne on the shoulders 
of relays of nobles, to Delhi, and there laid by the side of her husband* 
whom she had outlived for forty-eight years. 5 

The deceased left in her house a large treasure and a will directing 
that it should be divided among her mule descendants. Akbar* 


r 


1. Blpchmann, Ain k voL i, p. 309* TofcmH, in E- & I>. ¥ vi T 107, 1 1J H 134; van 
den BrpcCfe;* in de Lael, p. 201210: .Jahangir R.B., s + 35, See Appendix. B for dis¬ 
cussion of the chronology, 

2 . Gladwin, p. x; Xavier in Madagan. p. 96; Tofrntf, tr. Chalmers, tn von 
Nocr t it. 414. The Quecti'Mothtr was not in her ninetieth year* as Staled ^ Du 
Jarrie, iii F Ml She was only about fifteen years older titan her son. 

3. Harndda Bano Be gam, alias Maryam Milcani, died on the 20lh ShahrLwar* 

lh* Sih month of die 49th Tlahi or regnal year, which began on March 11, 1GJJ4. Her 

death occurred apparently two days after September 6 (n.s.) h the date of Xaviers 
letter, but it is not possible to convert Jlihi dates with absolve precision, Many 
authors confound her with Haji flcgani. 
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notwithstanding his genuine affection for his mother it°°fond 
of money to withstand the temptation of annexing her wealth, the 
whole of which he appropriated, without regard to the terms of th 

will- 1 


SUBMISSION AND ARREST OF SALIM jm | [I 

Akbar did not care to proceed with his hostile expedition after the 1 t 
'of his mother. The opportunity was seized for the■ «ncwa) of 


death Ol ms momcr. jug w^iwhhj --- - fi'jv AF ui™n 

negotiations, which were entrusted to the management of Mir orMjran 
Sadr Jahan the emperor's agent at the court of the prince* anti a 

SSrfSrf Safa. inm rcwM tta Sadr u ta wriu* <««■*£ 

The negotiator employed all Ills diplomatic skill in favour of .the 
prince, and did his best to bring about a final reconciliation. He was 
Instructed to point out that Salim was now the only surviving son of the 
emperor, and that lie had no reason to fear any opposition to ids 
succession . If the prince would come before his father as a suppliant, 
lvc might feel assured that full pardon and oblivion of all his ofTcnc* 
W oJJuf be granted. We arc told that the Mir also conveyed scer 
orders, the nature of which has not been recorded. Presumabl 
thev were purely oral and not committed to writing. It may w 
be that they held out the threat of the public recognition of Khusra 

in the event of Safim proving obstinate. lf M j 

The envoy, somehow' or other, persuaded Salim that it was 
worth his while to submit. In October the prince marched Tron 
Allahabad escorted by troops towards Agra, with the ostensible purpo 
of offering condolences for the death of his grandmother He arnvi 
at the capital on November 9, 1604, apparently leaving his troo. 
encamped at a considerable distance from the city He entered Agra, 
accompanied by his second son Parvm, then a boy about fourteen years 
of ace and by all his principal adherents. He was introduced to the 
presence by Murtaza Khan (Shaikh Farid or Bokhara). The prince 
did not come empty handed. He offered for his fat ^" * a ™ pt ^ c 
200 gold mohurs, a diamond worth a lakh of rupees, and 400 elephants 
He was received publicly in a certain gallery or verandah with 
every appearance of cordiality and affection. Suddenly as he pros¬ 
trated himself reverently. Akbar seized him by the iiand and draw 
him into an inner apartment. The emperor, inflamed by intense 
passion then administered several violent slaps on his son s face, 
showering upon him bitter reproaches for hts unfilul conduct, and 
mocking him because, when he had 70,000 horsemen at call, he ha 
been fool and coward enough to cast himself at his father i reel as.a 
suppliant. After that scene Akbar, who professed to regard the 
prince as a patient requiring medical treatment, directed to ore 
hri vUiatcd tastes, ordered that he should be kept in close custody in 
a bath-room under the charge of Raja Saliyahan. a physician and 
fwo servants named Rup Khawass and Arjun Hajjam (barber)' At 


- r~Du Jarrk iii, 118- According to de Uet fp. 201/110 she died two days 

ifter AkbtrS return to Agm, Such smaU di K rt|»n«e m the auihonUes art m* 

' nlime ” bl R aja seems to have b«n a physician (Elphirffitnne, ed. Cowell, p, 529; 
presumably on authority of Khafi Khan). 
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the same time Salim’s principal adherents were arrested and imprisoned 
in chains. One only escaped, Raja Basu of Mau near Kangra, an 
insurgent chief, who received timely warning of the intended treachery, 
and succeeded in getting away. The prince was subjected to the misery 
of deprivation of his accustomed dose of opium for twenty-four hours, 
hut at the expiration of that lime his father brought him a supply with 
his own hands,* A day later Akbar, yielding to the entreaties of his 
wives pardoned llie prince, and assigned to him a residence and suite 
commensurate with bis rank. 

Salim had been mastered. He humbly accepted the govern- 
merit of the western provinces which had been hold by his deceased, 
brother Daniyal, and continued to live at Agra in apparent amity with 
his father until Akbar died on October 17/27, 1605, During all that 
time, more than eleven months, the prince continued to lavish favours 
upon the Jesuits, whose influence he was eager to secure. 

, * At first Salim used to come to court with a large retinue, but 

# uerwheti tiiat procedure aroused Akbar's suspicions orders were issued 
hint hat h; should be admitted with four attendants only. No further 
\ - jict of overt rebellion was attempted* and we do not hear what became 
of Salim's army of 70,000 horsemen, who presumably dispersed and 
‘ wen; to their homes. Intrigue in the palace continued, and a powerful 
n nans , ted by Am Koka and Raja Man Singh, desired that Salim should 
I be set a^ide in favour of bn son Khustij. Salinas rebellion, w ith inter- 
viiK of insincere reconciliation* had lasted for more than fenu 
from about the middle of 1600 until November 1604, The authors 
L who state that ei continued for only a (m months *rc In error, iahan^r 
l i lied freely on the subject in hii Memoirs, and pretended that he had 
i resided the temptation offered by evil counselor* who had prompted 
aj him to itbd 1 2 > 

P AKBAR’S ViTil. 

£ 

- or 


t 

J:\ 

s 

I*- 

ii 


_ FATAL ILLNESS^ 

The fatal illness of Akbar, apparently some kind of diarrhoea 
dysentery, began on Monday* September* 21. Hts physician. 


1. Thai* aocordina lode Laet, But Gladwin, on the authorise of tike Mm wir4 
Jahmgir, slates that Salim was deprived of both liquor and opiiim fofteri oayk 

2. The tests concerning Salim s antst are fivcQ im Append;* B. pev prove 

conclusively ihat Danfystl was then dead, and that the arrest followed the □ece.isc 
of the Queen-Mother at no great interval. It is impossible to wept sfatffnente 
which place DoniyaTs death in 160S, The deluded story of Akbar s passionate 
viuknce, which is found in de Laet’s hook only, is thoroughly m a^eordaiM wim 
Akbar's character, and In my judgement should be accepted as true it i* sups^pr™ 
by the statement of Gbdwin (from the \fna.vir-t Jahangir} that Akbnr gave full ven 
to his ra$s% The story as fold by de Lad ms copied wi th enibellishmen t by 

Sir Thomas Herbert In the editions of his book from I63H (ed. 1*77 p 72). 

Wheeler* who quotes the anecdote from ihe I6M edition was under ihe erfo eoi 
impression that Herbert ranked as an original authority {Hht of India, vol is p » 
p. 192 *.} For Mir or Mimn Sadr (Csdr) Shall sec Jahangir, R.B., i< 22; Blochmann* 
Ain, vol i, p. m. Mr. G.P. Taylor supports a* a mud numismatic argaimcnc 
the erroneous a-venton that Salim's disaffection was ‘shortlived and ■JPP a3 j^ l ?“y . 
confined to the Allahabad District' U-AS.B, 1903■ Num. SuppL, P *)■ Janangtr i 
false statement (Jahangir, R,B, F i, 65, 63) bas been quoted already, lhf . 

3„ Blochs .inn, using: Persian authorities, gives the fifilesunJoromtioil 
subject Ti i* said that the Emperor died of dysentery or 
remedies could stop. Aii had at last recourse to a most powerful ustrmke 4 
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Hakim AH, a practitioner of high repute, refrained for eight days from 
administering medicine, preferring to trust to nature and the pauenl a 
strong constitution* Bm after the week** experiment no improvement 
being apparent, drugs were exhibited, presumably strong astringent^ 
An unlucky quarrel between the servants of Prince Salim and those |f 
his son Prince Khtisni, concerning an elephants fight, caused lie 
emperor much annoyance, and increased his disorder* 

PLOT TO SUPERSEDE PRINCE SAIJM 

A report had long been current, and apparently not witheut reason, 
that Akbar desired to be succeeded by his grandson rather than by hssip 
belliotis son^ and it is certain thatthe Khan-: Azam (Aziz Koka> and Raja. 
Man Singh were most anxious to exclude Salim and place his son on the 
throne. Salimas conduct at Allahabad had been so cruel and tyrannical; 
and his intemperate habits were so notorious, that opposition to tuss 
succession would have been justifiable on public grounds. The two, 
great nobles named also had private reasons, because Prince K .bus rust 
only wife was a daughter of the Khan-i Azam* 3 while Raja Man Si nful 
was Lhe brother by adoption of the young prince's mother, a daughter! 

of Raja Bhagwan Das. ... T J 

When it became apparent that the emperors disease was likely 
to prove mortal, Aziz and Man Singh resolved lo seize Prince Sahi.i 
on a day when he was coming to pay his respects to his dying father. 
The prince's boat had reached the foot of the fort tower, and he was j 
about to step on shore, when he received warning of his danger, and 
was enabled to retire in safety. 

FAILURE OF THE PLOT 

White Akbar still lived Aziz and Man Singh convened a meeting 
of the nobles and endeavoured to persuade them that Salim should 
be set aside as unworthy in favour of his son. The proposal was 
stoutly resisted by several members of the assembly, who maintained 
that it was contrary both to natural justice and to the laws of the 
Chagatai nation to which the royal family belonged. The meeting 
broke up without coming to a definite decision, but the business was 
settled by the action of Raja Ram Das Kachhuaha, who posted an 
adequate guard of faithful Rajputs over the treasury to hold it in the 

when the dysentery was stopped costive fever and strangury ensued. He therefore 
administered purgatives, which trough! back the diarrhoea, of which Akbar died. 
The first attack was caused, ft is said, by worry and cscittoMfli on account of Use 

behaviour of Prince Khusrau at an elephant lighi....Akbar wiihwew, and sent 

ne.it morning for Ali. 10 whom be said that the vexation caused by khusreus bad 
behaviour bad made him ill' {Ain. vg], i, p. 467). Gladwin describe the il mss as 
■a fever'. The Hajri date was 20 Jumada L 10i4. Gladwin (p. an) wrongly give* 

August 3 t ^^ whoraeUNnoi Khusru more than onte. describes him as*agentle¬ 
man of very lovely presence and fine carriage, so exceedingly belowd of the co mmon 
n*mle He a mar w ho contented h imself with one wife, which with all love 
Kai*''accompanied h tin in all his strtights. and therefore he would never lake any 
vrife bat bersdf,thoutfi ibe liberty of his religion did admit of plurality fed, 1777. 

P ‘ 41 L According to Asad Beg, this incident happened the day after the elephant 
fight (E. & D. ( vi. 169). But it may have occurred later. 
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interests of Prince Salim- At the same time Shaikh Farid {afterwards 
known as Murtaza Khan) rallied the brave Sayyids of Barba. who 
declared for the legitimate heir. The conspirators then perceived that 
their plan could not be carried out, and Raja Man Singh prepared 
to retire to his province of Bengal, taking Prince Khusru with him, 

CONEtmONS OF THE SALIM'S RECOGNITION 

Prince Salim so far had not visited Akbar during his illness, and 
it is possible that he may have been excluded by imperial order, but 
fears for his own safety sufficiently explain his abstention. 1 2 3 4 * 6 He 
suffered from intense anxiety, and when his father lay at the point of 
death spent a night wandering about restlessly. His adherents exacted 
from him two solemn oaths, binding him in the first place to detenu 
the Muhammadan religion, and hi I he second place to re Train from 
'nfUcting any penalty or injury on the persons who had supported the 
-atisc of Khusru, Salim gladly accepted both conditions and look ihv 
^ squired oaihs, 9 He kept them honourably.* 

ft^SJT OF THE JESUITS TO AKBAR 

1 . On Saturday, October 22* Father Jerome Xavier and his 
colleagues called at the palace and were admitted to the presence of 
n the rovul patient They had ejected to find him at the point of 
n death/and hoped to address to him solemn warnings about the 
I salvation of his souh But they found him surrounded by his couriers 
and in such a gay and cheerful mood [ + htlarum et laetum'J that they 
udged admonition inopportune, and withdrew. On Monday, 

L teaming that His Majesty was in a critical condition and that his bfo 
i was despaired of, they again sought admission, but, in spite of repeated 
f requests, were refused entrance. Consequently, they were not present 
a* at the final scene. They were, however, well informed concerning the 
g» course of events, and their statement, which is supported by two 
t, apparently independent testimonies, may be accepted with confidence, 
^ The following brief narrative rests oil those three authorities, 

l AKBAR APPOINTED SALIM AS SUCCESSOR 

1 Salim, when he had taken the oaths mentioned and was assured 

a’ of the support of the nobles, ventured into his father's presence, 
’ Akbar then could not speak, although he retained consciousness ano 
* understanding. When Salim had prostrated himself and risen, the 
: dying emperor made a sign that he should put on the imperial turban 
and gird himself with the sword of Humayun which hung at the foot 
of the bed. His silent commands having been obeyed, another Sign 


1, Asad Beg (E, & D., vi, 1710), 

2, Du Janie, iii, 132; de Last, p. 204/213. 

3, T>u Janie, iii, 133. 

4, The promise to defend [slam involved a show of coldnc* towards uw 
Jesuit Fathers for a time. After his accession he neglected them lemporanly. as ir 
he had never seen them before ['Panes vero quasi ante numqnam vidnsel, negJexst 1 
(Du fame, jij, J3g). Bui later he renewed his intimate friendship with the 
gentlemen, and made use of Pinbeiro as a diplomatist. In 1614 tlte Jesuits were 
again out of favour (Orme, Fragments, p, 341). 

J* ‘Die Sabbathi.* . 

6. ‘At post tatduum re* in extremis esse passim liicebaiur. 
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directed the prince to leave the room. He complied gladly, and was 
received outside with the applause of tbp-ffowd. 

DEATH OF AKBAR, OCT. 17/27, 1605 ^ 

, ... f^P'red soon afterwards in the presence of only a few 

r.iiihJul friends, who would not desert him. They constantly reminded 
him or the Prophet, and sought w ithout success to obtain some indica- 
Hon of ^ssertt. Tb^y understood ih:\i he tried several times to uttex thq 
name of God. Thus he died as he had lived—a man whose religion! 
nobody could name—am. he passed away without the benefit of the 2 
prayers of any church or sect. 1 The assertion of some authors ihat'1 
he made formal profession of the Muslim faith when on his death- J 
bed seems to be nut rue, 1 

He died soon after midnight, early in the morning ofT> a 
October 27 new style (October 17, old style), or, according toV 
Muhammadan reckoning, on Wednesday night.* 

PRINCE SALIM SUSPECTED OF POISONING HIM 

Suspicions that the emperor's mortal illness was due to noisd 

by lht dirCctjon pf pr ince Salim, or by other koSL 
acting in his interest were current even before his death .and theaecu 

y bel,e ™f evem. The symptoms, so Tar a 

3 S+XB?. RO r 10 J* l ^ QS,5tcnt with lh = presence of an irritan. 
po, <m, and the motive for bringing Akbar's long reien to i dose ™ I 

<}■ 1 lhal. Salima,d,„,I, dnirad tofeihi* 31 

and the step from entertaining such a desire to taking active measure 

Sat'' Lhm*2” P* " 0t ' ! ° n ® in a " Asiatic court, The fai 
‘Ilv^S r^lh 1 ^ hlS acccs * IOn 35 Jahangir, invariably refers to hi 
m terms of warm affection and profound respect 
t from bemg conclusive His affection and respect were not su^en« 

wnn™ n hJ° d - el * r i h !!? rronc i Prolonged rebellion, which, if successful 
wou*. have involved the destruction of his parent. His rebellion 
including an interval of insincere reconciliation, tasted for about fouf 
and a hl ' f >cars_ Even when the final reconciliation had been elfe-t * 
m November 1604, after the death of Prince Daniyal Salim must h' 

m impatiem for , hc 


Ain, vol, j, p.2J2,' > P 1 ^7^. Bioihmann s discussion of ihe subject, 

iii 111' fe%'!i^ lobeT , 2 l ncw *** “ B«d conclusively b y Hhi J*™ j; 495. 

^ , , 771,5 give the VH, dale as 12 Jumada II WedneX* nil, 

dale. Cktofocr -7, twee given by Dy Jark, supercede* all calculation. The L-omxt 

™Zl S i J", chAp - W * Wh <x\*r, Early Travels m India, p 29) But 

nobody took mtKx of the suicmem. p ‘ J ' 
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his Memoirs he had, as already noted, the audacity to pretend that he 
had virtuously resisted the counsels of rebellion given by evil 
His proved readiness to place on record such an obvious lie predndtt 
his readers From placing any confidence in his protestation* of intense 
filial affection. My conclusion is that, while no definite proof exists 
Ihal Jahangir, as Prince Salim, hastened his father s end tiy lhc fe of 
( low poison, he was capable of the crime, and it ,s possible that he may 
lave committed it. Another possibility is that poison may have been 
administered by somebody else in the interest oi Prince Khustu* 

rroRV THAT AKBAR POISONED HIMSELF BV MISTAKE 

Hie s Iran sic story that Akbar poisoned himself by mistake, his 
U i( being to destroy one of his great nobles, was widely accepted 
. vdiin a Tew years of his death. It assumes two forms the ^tended 
being named in one version ns Raja Man Singh, and in the other 
. _ Mirra Ghaiti Beg. the chief of TT^bah (Tatta) i n Sind. 
b?v xhe Man Sin^h variation is found m liic Annuls of Bunrn 
Htpondee)’, which tod considered to be "well worthy of belief, as 
} juries of events were kept by her princes', who were personages or high 
importance during the reigns of Akbar and his successor*, 
n The emperor, we are told, . . 

,ad designed to take off the great Raja Man by means of a poise acd 
I infection formed into pills- To throw the Raja off his guarr lie 
ad prepared other pills which were innocuous; but. m his agita on, 
r \ unwillingly gave these to the Raja, and swallowed those which were 


i 


‘ ■ I ^ 

y The Gltazi Beg variation is best told by President van den Oroccke 


'*H ’ *At length, the King, being angry with Minta Ghtixi, son of Jam, 
g> l nd ruler of Sind and Thathah, on account of an arrogant expression 
Mhktl had fallen from him, decided to remove him by poison. V-ith 
*h eat ouroose. he ordered his physician to prepare two pills, ulihejn 


mien nao I alien moi .m, ~ - . iU l . 

uit purpose, he ordered his physician to prepare two pi IKalike m 
■ pe and mass, and to poison one of them, He had intend., to give 
s. one to Gbazi, and to take the wholesome one himself: but. by a 
1 -able mistake, the affair turned out contrariwise, for, while the king 
oiling the pills in his hand for some time, he gave Ghazi the h**™- 
pill, and took the poisoned one himseff. Later, when the mi state 
'■ discovered, and the strength of the poison had spread through tus 
.ns, antidotes were administered without success.’» 


1 H_ 


There 


V 


L Memoirs, R.B.. i t t ™ 

2. Tod, ii, 3S5. The story ts given in thc/AnnaU of M&w . ■*j™ 

S no eooj reason for ^nposinif that Akbar harl a ^mJge asu«t M#n S n S". 

X, Do Lact. r . 2W/213, The tevi is: 'Tandem Res, Mytrac i i2~ 
qui Sindw el Tattae imperavtral* ob arrogaiHverburn quod .v V m.l 

tratiu, cum veneno c medio tolkrc dec rev il l & in cum iLnem rnedteo ^ J ■ . 4 „ t l 

ut binds ejuAdem formic cfc molts pilfulas pamrt[ T &earumalscnifn cC , n J 

hanc Giiiae darc proposuend. medicam ipsesunttfe : sed g uui^cm 

trarium vcrtit T nam Ren quum pdlulns manu aliqiumdiu vcrs^seU JSESgfc 

innosiani pilln£am ticJic, vtncnaUm vero ipsemet iumsil i SenusqiJC J - funt * 
verso. quin jim venem vis veiHS rev«U**. 

For the life of Mina Ghaii Bee, who was a tbisoluK scamp, BIKnmira 
vol, i. p. 363- 


f 
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The next paragraph gives the true account of the death-bed 
nomination of Prince Salim as heir to the throne. 

Manucci recounts the talc of the pills without naming the intend¬ 
ed victim, and denounces Akbar as a practised poisoner 1 to a view which 
Talboys Wheeler rashly adopted, 1 1 do not believe a word of the story 
about the alleged accidental self poisoning in any of its forms, although 
it is true that Akbar, like many European princes of his tim^ dic^ 
remove several of his enemies by secret assassination, probably usmf ^ 
poison in certain cases. On the whole, while it is perhaps most pre 
bablc that Akbar died a natural death, the general belief that he Wf^ 
poisoned in some fashion by somebody may have been well-founded ^ 
The materials do not warrant a definitive judgement. 

ARRAU'S FUNERAL W. 

The obsequies of the dead lion were hurried and perfunctof “ 
A gap was made in the wall of the fort, according to customs, 1 and il, 
body having been carried out through it on the shoulders of AkbaJ™ 
son and grandson, was interred in the sepulchre at Sikandara ? ihr< ui 
miles distant, where the deceased emperor had begun to build hi 
own monument. The members of the funeral procession were few i>° 
number. Nobody wore mourning except the heir to the throne an 
certain other persons, who all resumed their ordinary garb at sansfe IS 

Thus", sadly observes the Jesuit historian, 'does the world trea^* 
iliose from whom it expects no good and fears no evil. That was ttei a 
end of the life and reign of King Akbar. T “ 1 

. Manucci vol. i. pp, I49 t L50; and Irvine's note, voL iv. p. 150; Irvine 
mistaken in reckoning Herbert as an independent, authority. He dimply eopd4 


dc Laetp adding some blunders of bis own. ri- 

2. Mist. cfitvtlOt vol. iw part i. pp. 174, 188. Wheeler believed in Sir Than, , 

Herbert, and did not know that he was a mere compiler of Indian history in his tf 
editions, as already observed. Herbert only a short time ist 1 ndia as a young ml- L 
and white there remained at Surat or in the neighbourhood. . i 

3. The general bcl kf is expressed positively by Barloli (p. 1 9) lOthft words 

'fin chc mora di veteno E'Dttobrc del 160S’' ‘until he died of poison in October I605, 
But Eotelho (1660) e reals the poison stoiy mriy as a matter of rumour (MJCtoptfV 
p. 107). Du Janie (ill, 132) mentions that some people suspected the prince of 
having poisoned his father, but he abstain* from expressing any opinion on t hi 
subject. /*. 

4. The custom is w idespntad in many countries, Mr P Cro ote has favoured me 

with the following Indian reference! Crooke, fntrod. in Popular Rthzj&n M 
Folklore of ,\ r . India (1894), p. 2l9, Popular Religion, & C. (1896). vol. 11 , P- 
Dubois, Hindu Mamters, &c.. third ed, (Beauchamp). 1906, p. 499; Jataka, tiansl. 
Rouse and Cowell (,1895). VoL it. p, 55. , ^ . _ 

5. Du Jamie. iii, 137. Xavier presumably attended the funeral. Du Jamc a 
account is founded on his fetters: ihe text of those written at ihe time in question not 
being ai present aralUbk. The authority Ls heller than that of any other version. 
Asad Beg, w bo was away in ihc Deccan when Akbar died, believed that the obse¬ 
quies were conduced 'with all the ceremonies due to his rank 1 (E. & D„ vi. 112), 
Similarly, Gladwin, following the Maostr-t Jahwxsr, avers that Akbar was "interned 
with great pomp' (p. xii). The Takmli (E. & D. t vL I I5) slate* with more detail 
that "on the following day his sacred remains were borne by men of all ranks, in 
stately and becoming pomp, to the grave’. Nothing is known about the author of 
Ihe Takmih except that he was named Inayatu-llah. alias Muhammad Salih r He 
seem? to have written by order of Jahangir, and. consequently, wouLd have beco 
careful to please his master. The Jesuits had no motive to misrepresent the facts^ 
and iheir account is the most authoritative. 
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\kb vr's tomb desecrated 

Jahangir professed the most profound reverence for the memory 
of his father once he was safely dead and bun ed, ^ th ere »jw reasoa 
to doubt that he sincerely admired Akbar s #eat quail uk. Hii 
admiration, however, had not been Strong enough to restrain him from 
' tenistent rebellion, which, if successful, must have resulted in his 
parent's death, Akbar was not the man to submit to in gtonoua 
mersession and seclusion, as Shahjahan did later, Jahangir toot 
i uch interest in rebuilding from its foundations the mausoleum a 
kandara. for which he caused fresh designs to be prepared, and he 
1 illingly expended large sums on its construction and decoration. 

L , vc noble monument received high honour from J r 'lnd his 
Accessors for many years. Aurangzeb was painfully affronted, when 
F 1691 during Isis prolonged campaign in the Deccan against the 
| aruthk he received a report that certain turbulent J™} 

-secrated the tomb and scattered his ancestor s bones. They pillaged 
e mausoleum, breaking in the great bronze gates tearing away the 
r naments of gold, silver, an i u0 ?cious stones, and destroy ing wan to n- 
what they could not carry. s „ Their impiou.%1Tury led jhfmonto 
itrage stUl more shocking- fragging oul the bones of Akbar,Ahty 
rew' them angrily into the Tire and burnt them. Thu pilgrim to 
khar's tomb visits, although he does not know it, an empty grave, 


,a 
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appendix b 

TVie Arrest of Prince Salim and connected events 


JtONOLOClCAL DIFFICULTIES 
k ■ The contradictions of various authorities conce r "“ 
r obv of the dosing years or Akbar's bfe caused me much perplexity 
*!imLl 1 discovered where the principal error lay. Careful readers may 
be puzzled by the conclusions adopted m t henarrati ve^ofl he it, s. 
unless full explanations are provided. I have therefore, prepared th t 
appendix in order to justify the text by detailed proofs. 

; ^ It will be convenient to begin by setting forth the equations of tht. 

41ahi or regnal, the Hijri, and the Christian years concerned. Th 
llahi year is taken to begin on March 11 (o.s ) (see E. & D v, 3*)- 
The year is solar, consisting of twelve months normally of 3D days 

^ doubt it. ttSEg&Stfiggtftim 

given by Manned because that author states mat the oo« , . PP^ jj 

me time that Aunmgzeb was actively at war with Shiva* fj)r ^ 

had died in 1681 [really, 1680 ), tcn^i^ats^ anc ] eighteenth centuries often 

moment that European authors of the seventeenth ana e ff\ . n re «dini( rule, 
speak of the Marathas as 'Scvajee'. as he humdf pom__, [}ij Nagar 

iftfg 

« idt “ in iBi ’ ta “ d ‘“ od 

information about contemporary facts. 
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each, hut somctos containing 3! or 32 days. Cunningham ^ umd io 

of th Th^qSor ofSSiSwrHijri 

{^Grcft*Bnta?n the'new style’ too?effect from 1753; but iu )f D;iri j y d 
aS cirtaiS oiii: countries it came into use ftcy^ sCatc . 
t?R3 SP AkWs"suit guests of the Third MM drt^ ir (Oj^J 
S* - whereas Mfldeathall and other Englishmen datcd^ g inconsi5lcII lt 
" daLes i n E. & D. ate. 1 think, all o ; s, hal it must Joe 

^ iiahi (regnal) year 48th- March 11, 1603 March s P ,ac3C * in 

llahi (regnal) year 49th=March 11, JWJ- M ^ h _the 50th regnal 
Hahi (regnal) year SOth^March 11, 160® . , 

Akbar did on October 17. 1605, 0.5. Xavier « lettc Daniil MirK 
S9-95 is dated September 6 {«.*), 1604-August 2 ril g, i®5=> 

‘ ^ h’ 1012“June1, 1603-May 19, 604- . 

a h 1013—May 20, 160*1—May 8,1605; Prince DanM 

* H* ioi4—Mav 9, 1605 1 prtl 28, 1606. nths before feis 

CscaV datcS 'r-' ! ^o^-;-he corr^ j 

would be ten days laid , c.g- May 19^., ..es and require to 

The Four texts which chiefly ^pi^o *** Jahangir s genuine 
verbatim. t ,-■ e cited) Dauiyalfc 

^ L. «E 71 in -f f ^ at is to sa Y> Sefr 

VAN DEN VROECKt IN DE LAET . w ‘in the 33rd 

The test of the Fregtncntum in dc Laet, PP- - . ^ bom ill, 

follows : 


PP* 


iwUe dbi supple* 

tandem ijHum pem f ; 

gu m QicbusMiratscd ^ m «m filio *uo Sultano Psrwe' 1 101 ‘ [lc . 
Pstnsm supples vemrt. .i j profcctua cum e*tn , Y 

BFKffiwaSM.isaa** , S s s: £ *8 ■ 

S^,«S 3 K« tx SSSM*K-*r! 

Rc* manu LLLiiw prd*™ «hflisit, out correctly 

^ ffiSriiS^fsraw- and In 

5ifi«X£15 & deducfei custodiri ju^ir. Orn™™w« blunders 

*S B.UO (qui m^rc r^ sc ^bd --' ^P 9tH that 

Sh onSsti ^SSSSSk «Y»dl V q e M 17th 

regime , ccebin.c Reger1013. 

ppopffii rP^nU ■ -ii □ Lie ita lid nrojirias Sjtdcs fritl gTitv to 

BBSBShsbs*^ 

A formal translation is unnecessary, the substance being gnen tQ 
the text. ee, 

DO . , s vcrsi(jn ^ u9) 0 f the incident is as follow? See 

Having described the obsequies of the Queen-Mother, he con in 
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BAR 

k ... 


is given 1 


nunlii. * U~n. "g SSK?^ tSSSXSZ 

e «r. dedueit; hvic laudit Ulum 

-icti exceptr, dcin ah a!nh « domum & eotmtes pro 

HSi ■**“ ■“ 

Ituit, jucni tafttoptre dflitobat ■« 

' iLnaen and letters and with the help or 

I ^hig father voluntarily without troops At Agra W«n™^ 
R'ffiSSSfcw i mve and kindness in * certain gallery • then he 
I lh ™ 5 SKtSirt fl^riveta otace : in this he shut him up, using 

*hft A 1 MMar (E. A D„ vi, 247), 

■ nee Sultan Salim was imprisoned in a b*th (bg- 

■itvon which his Royal High-tas. repenting of hu evd 
tteSTavailiog him**. ' the ogpottmto wtuch 
,, u^jn Makitni, afforded him of ofiermg hlS “ado¬ 
re iaTtowmS! after a spM* of twelve daw. released; 
'ed by SMKSSSm the Dakhirt of the news of the death 
iyaU *UU£mi Xa. *■ King [Akbar] was taken.IL 

kbarnama „ , 

ourth version is that of the Takmiltnwsl Chalmers, a von 

U5L as follows . , ft Mlbl( j ^ Sharif, 

„«.SoiSjtS.r* Kl u itgESSSi 

^^IssEtiS&S Bsa® 3 SS 

FfSs&ts.fM 

if OF The TlORfHES , , . . 

js«» 8 =MSSSSS?fi 

\ any SnTo doSbfifeprecise intent <>f theTetfcjtrmRt 

presented himself Wof* l 115 ie ». p, the corresponding 

.Vth onhelPth n^ year. B. *D. *•**£»™=ml*r 5 
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The Anfau is dearly wrong in placing the arrest in 
and Akbar's death in 1013. The latter event undoubtedly 
1014. The arrest was effected in 1013. 

The narrative of van den Broecke in de Laet proves tii 
was dead before Salim made his submission. 

But the Takmii (E. & D,, vi 114) places the death 
in the 50lh Ilahi year, and consequently in a.d. 1601 
meat, which has been generally accepted, as it was by I 
Student's History of India , 5th ed„ 1915, p, 178), bci; 
with de Laet, caused me great perplexity, until 1 saw . 
wrong, and that the death of the younger prince must bjj 
49th llahi or regnal year, at the close of 1012, and not in 
year, at the dose of 1013. 

The clue was obtained from Beale (ed. Keene, s.v.; ji 
Sultan), who gives the date of the princes’ decease as /y=* 

Zil-hijja l, A.H. 1013; but at the end of the entry writes] 

‘From the chronogram it would seem that the i 
died in the year a h, 101 2, or a.d. 1604, a year and six moji 
father.* /' 

Chronograms are not conclusive in themseJjguj™ 
be supported by other evidence. Turning tO 
Memoirs (not Price's version, which should not 
said to have been born on 10 Jornada 1, A H. 979 1 ; f,/*;*. 
teraber 30, 1572; and it is stated that when he died he w£: 
year of his age* (Jahangir, R.B.. i. 34). Inasmuch as he 
September 1572, and died in April 1604, he was in his 32^ 
solar reckoning, and in his 33rd year by lunar reckoning 
Jumada I, to 12th. month, Zil-hijja; 9804-32 = 1012). Jahani 
could not be made applicable to 1013, when Daniyal would hi 
ed 33 lunar years complete. Therefore, the chronogram of 
death is right, and the year a.h. 1013 (or a.d. 1604) is com 
arrest of Salim. 

The Takmii (von Nocr. ii, 415, and less fully E. & D. 
correctly gives the date of the death of the Queen-Mother as] 
of Shahriwar, the 6th month of the 49th regnal year, ad if 
about August 29 (o,s.), September 8 (n s.) That date, if 
converted, falls two days after Xavier had dispatched his Ictte 
a.h. 1013. 

Beale (s.v. Hamida Bano Begam), after a series of other 
mixing up Akbar s mother with Haji Bosun, erroneously jt, 
Hamida ’died at Agra on Monday the 29lh August, a.d. If 
Shahriwar, a.h. 1012'. She certainly died in a.d. 1604, a 
T he student, therefore, will perceive that it has not bcc 
work out the real order of events. I trust that he may be sati^ 
the correct result has been embodied in the text. The case’ is r 
excellent illustration of the difficulties which constantly beset 
critical historian of the Mogul period. It is hardly worth while! 
notice that the term or Salim's detention is variously stated as thr 

. h.. 9 ? ? “> «ror for 980, which began on Wednesday, May 14, 1S71 4 
A.N-* 543, in 17th regnal year, 1 ‘ 
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ten, or twelve days, I accept the statement in de Lael, who seems to 
give the whole story truthfully. 

INDIA IN 1605 


The Subas (see p, 135, ante) 



{omEUm ; {») Ajmer (9) iMimro v™ 

(tl) Bihar; (I2> Bengal, includingOrissa; (13) Khandesh, (14) »erar 
(Birar); ( 15 ) Ahmadnagar, 


l 








Chapter XII 

AKBAR 


PERSONAL DESCRIPTION 

Akbar, as seen in middle life, was a man of moderate stature, 
perhaps five feet seven inches in height, strongly built, neither too slight 
nor too stout, broad-chested, narrow-waisted, and long-armed. His 
legs were somewhat bowed inwards from the effect of much riding in 
boyhood, and when walking he slightly dragged the left leg, as if ho 
were lame, although the limb was sound. His head dropped a little 
towards the right shoulder. His forehead was broad and open. The 
nose was of moderate size, rather short, with a bony prominence in the 
middle, and nostrils dilated as if with anger. A small wart about half 
the size of a pea which connected the left nostril with the upper lip 
was considered to be a lucky mark. His black eyebrows were thin, 
and the Mongolian strain of blood in his veins was indicated by tbe 
narrow eyes characteristic of the Tartar, Chinese, and Japanese races. 
The eyes sparkled brightly and were ‘vibrant like the sea in sunshine’. 1 
His complexion, sometimes described by the Indian term ‘wheat- 
coloured’, was dark rather than fair. His face was clean shaven, 
except for a small closely trimmed moustache worn in the fashion 
adopted by young Turks on the verge of manhood. His hair was 
allowed to grow, not being dipped close in the ancestral manner. His 
very loud voice was credited with *a peculiar richness.* 

His whole mien was in such perfect accord with the ideal of 
kingly dipity that anybody, even at the first glance, would recognize 
him as a king*. Hts son declares that Akbar 'in his actions and move¬ 
ments was not like the people of the world, and the glory of God 
manifested itself in him’. When he turned an angry look upon an 
offender, his appearance was strangely terrible. 

DRESS 

His outer garment was a suraoat or tunic of the kind called 
cabaya, reaching a little below' the knees, but not coming down to the 
ankles like the long robes commonly worn by Muslims. Jt was made 
ordinarily of thin material interwoven with gold thread, decorated with 
embroidered patterns of flowers and foliage, and fastened by a largo 
clasp. On his head Akbar wore a small tightly rolled turban, made so 
as to combine Hindu with Musalman modes. The head-dress was 
enriched by pearls and other gems or inestimable value. His trousers, 
made of the finest sarcenet, extended down to his heels, where tliev 
were lucked in and held by a knot of pearls. His shoes were made in a 
peculiar style after a design of his own. He liked European clothes 
and when m private often wore a Portuguese suit of black silk or velvet. 

J, *M icantibus oralis, et qui quasi mare, cum a sole eellucet, vibrare videantur’ 
(Commemar iut, p, 640). 
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He Invariably kept a dagger in his girdle, and if at any moment he did 
not happen to be wearing a sword one always lay ready to his nano. 
Whenever he appeared In public a score of pages and guards were in 
attendance ready to place a variety of weapons at his disposal- 


MANNERS . 

All observers agree that Akbar’s manners were charming. He is 
described as being ‘pleasant’ mannered. Intimate, and kindly, while 
still preserving his gravity and sternness’.* Father Jerome Xavier, 
who, as Bartoli says, , 

'was an eye-witness of his conduct for many years, gives him the praise 
so rarely due to a Prince engaged in high affairs of state, byremarking 
that “in truth he was great with the great, and lowly with the lowly , 
Du Janie varies the observation by stating that “to his own family he 
was most dear; to the great be was terrible; to the lowly, kind and 
affable'V 

The same author goes on to say that 
‘with small and common people he was so sympathetic and indulgent, 
that he always found time gladly to hear their cases, and to respond 
graciously to their requests. Their little oflenngs. too* he used to 
accept with such a pleased look, handling them and putting them m 
his bosom, as he did not do with the most lavish gifts of the nobles, 
which, with discreet pretence, he often seemed not even to glance at. 

DIET 

Akbar was extremely moderate in his diet* taking but one 
substantial meal in the day, which was served whenever he called for 
it, not at any fixed hour. The variety of dishes placed at his disposal 
was of course great, \nd they were presented with appropriate magni¬ 
ficence and elaborate precautions against poison. He cared little for 
flesh food, and gave up the use of it almost entirely in the later years of 
his life, when he came under Jain influence. 6 

The following sayings of his deal with the subject: 

‘Men are so accustomed to eating meat that, were it not for the 
pain, they would undoubtedly fall on to themselves. 

‘Would that my body were so vigorous as to be of service to 
eaters of meat who would thus forgo other animal life, or that; as 1 
cut off a piece for their nourishment, it might be replaced by another. 

1 Would that it were lawful to eat an elephant, so that one animal 

might avail for many. 4i . , F 

‘Were it not for the thought of the difficulty of sustenance, I would 
prohibit men from eating meat. The reason why 1 do not a! together 


t. Mostly from Monscrrate, p* 6*9* and Ref acorn t wiili special 

reference to the years 15EQ-2. Some particular* are taken from Peruscm. Bartoli, 
and Jatianatf. R-B,, i, 33. without reference to any particular date. For co&oya 
see Yule and Burnell, Glossary* s.v, and Jahangir R.B-, h 384. 

2. faocto, domstlco, &. amorewlc, A insLcme Utne la stia * 

eeverita' CPermchi, p.20> + „ _ __ r t , „ . Alf rt ^ 

3. 'Venmenre eg]] era grande co p gnmdj, c co ptcooh piccolo (Eartoli r p* ?h 

4. Du JarriCp iit. 133- 

5. Sk book, I, Ain 26, vql. 1, p, u!* 
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abandon it myself is that many others might willingly forgo it likewise 
and be thus cast into despondency. 

‘From my earliest years, whenever 1 ordered animal food to be 
cooked for me, 1 found it rather tasteless and cared little for it, I took 
this feeling to indicate the necessity for protecting animals, and I re¬ 
frained from animal food. 

‘Men should annually refrain from eating meat on the anniversary 
of the month or my accession as a thanks giving to the Almighty, in 
order that the year may pass in prosperity. 

Butchers, fishermen, and the like who have no other occupation 
but taking life should have a separate quarter and their association with 
others should be prohibited by fine. 

It is rot right that a man should make his stomach the grave 
of animals.' 1 

Akbar had a great liking for fruit, especially gropes, melons, 
and pomegranates, and whs in the habit of eating i( w'he never he indulg¬ 
ed in either wine or opium. 1 He took much pains to improve the 
supply, both home-grown and imported. 


L’SC OF LIQUOR AND OPIUM 


He followed the practice of his family foh many generations in 
consuming both strong drink and various preparations or opium, 
sometimes to excess. His drinking bouts, nattily we « more fre¬ 
quent while he was young than they were in hr. m J ore mature years, 

U SXSSSXV*?*' ° f! l n he “ in cues’, as his son puts 
it. When he had drunk more than was good f ftT Vt- k c Mr fonned 

various mad freaks, as when at Agm he ealtopd ?^illf![ u aiva j 
bridge of bojls. ,„d a , lurar triad t”£ET?'f > 2 
He seems to have drunk usually country e sim ra fKir 

than imported wines. In 15SO he specially fande!^ t oddv 

arrack, or palm-wine. As an alternative at that p 1 j^SaS to take 
%T 'nfiision of opium (porta), and when he ^ 

eilticr or both would sornctimcs drop off a$ler ,J 
werj discoursing. When Monserraie. on his w’P 
halted eh Gw a tier he took note of a sect of opiui* 1 ^ 
of one Rahil Kapur, and w as (old that Akbar hii 
to be a member of the fraternity. A little later the 
that Akbar rarefy drank wine, preferring the 


had had loo much of 
while the Fathers 
to court in 1580, 
drinkers, followers 
If was then reputed 
me author observes 


opium. The cultivation of the poppy seems to h/^P 01 ^ 6 mfus !°!Lt 0 a 
^^ACTICE OF mechanical arts ne been encour S 

He took special delight In ihe practice of mcch, - , nrt5 w j.h 
his own hands. Wc arc told that There is nothing that a - - 


aoa not 


fr 1***** Saymg^ Ah w voL ill, pp. m, 395. 

1 b ? 50 - Ain - *** '*> *** ; voE. * w 

*" S U5C 1 intMcanli see ante, chap, iy; Jafransir* R,Q, i 2 ^ 

l 64; Jo troppo uso hor dcW Orraca. che c un rummicKimn ai 


i, pp. 64*65+ 

h&rdcJ Posto chec una ca] l confer! i erne d* Oppio, rbunzaco JdihMcd] c domo fmodU 

sfil IS WKWr* “ te poppl |BiJ 1 “* “* 
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know how to do, whether matters of war, or of administration, or of 
any mechanical art, Wherefore he takes partial! a r pleasure i n making 
guns and in founding and modelling cannon’.* Workshops were 
maintained on a large scale within the palace enclosure, and were 
frequently visited by him. He was credited with many inventions and 
improvements* That side of his character suggests a comparison 
with Peter the Great. 

FORMAL illiteracy but wide knowledge 

We have seen how idle lie was as a hoy, so that he never learned 
even the elements of reading and writing, The principal loss involved 
in his boyish truancy was the lack of discipline ia his training. He was 
far from being an ignorant man, but his multifarious knowledge was 
picked up in a haphazard way without system or co-ordination. He 
possessed a memory' of almost superhuman power, which enabled him 
to remember accurately the contents of books read to him, the details 
of departmental business, and even the names of hundreds of individual 
birds, horses, and elephants. In the business of government he had the 
rare faculty of combining a firm grasp on principles with minute 
attention to details,* His mastery of detail ivas well exemplified in his 
conduct of the expedition to Kabul in 1581, the most elaborately or¬ 
ganized of his military operations. Father Monserratc, who accom¬ 
panied him as far as'Jalalabad on the Kabul river, was filled with ^ 
admiration For the prudent care exercised by the emperor personally 
in all the arrangements for the campaign, His formal illiteracy does 
not seem to have caused the slightest practical inconvenience. Indian 
rulers have always been accustomed to dictate orders and to leave most 
of the actual writing to subordinate professional secretaries and clerks. 

Akbar was intimately acquainted with the works of many 
Muhammadan historians and theologians, as well as with a considerable 
amount of general Asiatic literature, especially the writings of the Sufi 
or mystic poets. He acquired from the Jesuit missionaries a fairly 
complete knowledge of the Gospel story and the main outlines of the 
Christian faith, while at the same time learning from the most 
accredited teachers the principles of Hinduism, Jainism, and Zoroastri¬ 
anism; but he never found an opportunity to study Buddhism. As 
a boy he took some drawing lessons, and he retained all his life an 
active interest in various forms of art. The architecture of the reign 
unmistakably bears the impress of his personal good taste. A man 
so variously accomplished cannot be considered illiterate in reality. 
He simply preferred to learn the contents of books through the ear 
rather than the eye, and was able to trust his prodigious memory, 
_which was neveten feebled by the use of wiilLeu memoranda, A nybody 
who heard him arguing with acuteness and lucidity on a subject of 


1. Peradii, p, 20. T4 oij vi e cos, che iron sappis fare, Ac, 

2. Ain, hoot: i, Ain 35. & e, .. 

3. ‘His Majesty looks upon the smallest dciaibat mirearsMpsW* of reflecting 
a comprehensive outline' {Ain. book i. Ain 73; vol. i,p, 1J7) ; and True greawra* 
in spiritual and worldly nutters, does not shrink from the imouttae of business, put 
regards their performance as an act of Divine worship* (ibid.. Am I; vol. i, p. ■ JJ> 
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debate would have credited him with wide literary knowledge and pro¬ 
found erudition, and never would have suspected him of illiteracy- 1 * 3 

Akbar was not ashamed of his inability to read and write, which 
he shared with many eminent princes both before and after.his time,* 
His sayings include the maxim : 

The prophets were all illiterate. Believers should therefore 
retain one of their sons in that condition.’* 

The intelligent imperial patronage of literature and art will be 
noticed in the concluding chapter, 

MELANCHOLY TEMPERAMENTS EXCITING AND OTHER DIVERSIONS 

Akbar suffered from some form of epilepsy, which in no way 
impaired his vast bodily strength, but probably was a cause of the 
‘melancholy and oppression of heart’ which afflicted him contjjnualiy 
and drove him to seek diversions of all sorts even when engaged'm 
important business. 4 From early boyhood he was devoted to every 
form of sport, and learned in everything concerning horses, camels, 
elephants, and dogs. He was a perfect horseman, and had the faculty 
of exercising absolute control over Ihc most ferocious elephants. He 
was a splendid shot, and took much delight in all kinds of hunting, It 
was his practice to organize a great hunt as a preliminary to a campaign, 
and so to give his cavalry exercise in informal manoeuvres- He kept 
many falcons, but did not care much for hawking. He took great 
pleasure in chasing antelopes with specially trained leopards (cheetahs). 
He was ready to encounter any beast, however fierce, tiger, lion, or 
other, and was prepared to undergo any amount of fatigue in order to 
run down the game. On the only occasion that he saw wild asses, 
which happened in the desert of Bikaner, lie was so keen in the pursuit 
that he became separated from his attendants, and nearly perished of 
thirsL He was absolutely fearless, and, like Alexander of Macedon, 
was always ready to risk his life, regardless of political consequence. 

When residing at his capital or in a standing camp he provided 
himself with amusements of many kinds. He kept immense (locks of 
choice pigeons, and loved to watch their antics. He was a keen polo 
player, and insisted on his courtiers keeping up the game with spirit. 
Like most princes in India he enjoyed watching animal combats, of 
elephants, buffaloes, rams, and other beasts and birds. The elephant 


1. Noa medioenur, in mull arum rerum eogniiionc, et scicntEa progreaus 

est; quo liuerarum ignorationcm (tsi enim Icgendi, scribcndique prorsits ignores) 
non compensa! solum, verum eiiam, res difltcilcs adeo plane, sc mfneide txponit: 
et de quavEs, re propcsil 3 h acuic, arguteque tpponJtt; ut nemo qiii nc$cictit T ipsum 
iikrarum est ignarum, non cum doctissinuim p eniditiisimumquc cssc judicet f (CeffH 
mrntarin.i w p. 643). „ __ * 

2. &E+ Timur, Haidar A1 j + Raipl Singh, 

3 Tii'tw Sayings", Ain, vol. iii, p. 385“ with allusion to ‘the apostle, the 

illiterate prophet" in Koran, Sura 7: and 7f is he who hath raised up amidst the 
illiterate Arabians an apostle from among themselves', ibid., Sura 62, See Sale, 
preliminary Discourse, sec. IL Muhammad jils glory in their prophet's Literacy 
ai a proof of his divine mission and of the authenticity of his irvebtioo. Abu-I 
Fazl applies that argument to the case of Akbar, . „ 

4 + Nitura erat melantbolieos, et epileptico subjects ciwrbo T (Du Jarnc, u. 

P- m* 
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fiahts which frequently resulted in the death of the riders, are ©Uen 
Spieled by the artists of the age. The feelings of most modem Euro- 
ocans are hurt by exhibitions in which beasts alone suffer, but A*b 
did not shrink from witnessing also the deadly conflrcts pf 
after the Roman manner. 1 When ttortwo partus of fakirs at Haidar 
came to blows Akbar 'greatly enjoyed the sight’, and 
iniis own troops to join in the fray until about a thousand men were 
engaged. The resultant bloodshed, which was a considwable scale, 
costing about twenty lives* did not trouble him in die: least Th*.kind- 
lincss of his disposition moderate, without eradicating, the 
bloody exhibitions which he inherited from hi$ ferocious Turk and 
Mongol ancestors* , , * , „ 

His more peaceful amusements were as varied as those of a 
strenuous kind. He took extreme pleasure in music and song, ami was 
reputed to be a skilled drummer. He loved to watch ntwvwiinri 
jugglers, and had a strange habit of disposing of serious business’fthuk 
looking at shows with, so to speak, the comer of his eye. W itty con^ 
SSsadon and lively story-telling would keep him a wake all wgjL 
He'ilcpt little and lightly, seldom more than three hours in the mgST^ 
time The hours which he kept must have been dreadfully trying to 

the court. 

OUTBURSTS OF WRATH 

Akbar had a naturally quick temper which «rrg 

him away in a gust of passion. Such outbreaks of wrath JE 
caused him to execute substantial although irregular actsJjtfjfij 
justice, as when he punished his unde Muazzamand his 
AJham Khan for cruel murders. On one recorded occasion * 
fit of anger caused him to commit a shocking act, when he caused tht 
negligent lamplighter to be hurled from the battle meats of the palace 
and dashed to pieces as a punishment for a trivial transgressio 1 . 
Pcnischi justly sums up this side of the emperor s character by observing 
that ’the Prince rarely loses his temper, but if he should ? P as ^ n .- 

ids impossible to say how great his wrath may be; the good dung about 
it U-thet he presently regains his calmness, and that his wrath is short 
lived, quickly passing from him; for, in truth, he is naturally huma , 
gentle and kind/ 

His conduct to Jerome Xavier and his colleague at Burhanpur 
offered a conspicuous example both of his liability to sudden anjjBT, 
and of hts readiness to forget and forgive. Fot a few hours thnrfcrw 
were in danger, but when those hours had passed thetr favour was*m- 
dim inched and nothing more was said about die offence which they 
had given* , , , 

"—~As □ rule he had perfect self-control. Burtoli expresses the truth 

neaily by the remark lhal 

1. Aquaviva and Monreiraic boldly denounced whimi 

as being wicked (irefoj wfarium}. and refused hu hS&tfE 

tMrfarUa. p. 574). 1 hare not noticed elsewhere any referent* to 5™ glJUU,lln ' 

ludi' in Akbar** time. They were continued by J*ha^garkl Sl aWahP ^ 

2. Tatlkh-i Khandon Ttmttriyv to Onenlal FMblt Library, nansipoie. 
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"whether by training or innate power, he was so completely master of 
his emotions that he could hardly ever be seen otherwise than as perfect¬ 
ly pleasant and serene.' 

A11TULNESS 

Ait in to his habitual control over a naturally violent temper was 
the artfulness with which he was wont to conceal his thoughts and real 
purposes. 

'He never 1 , says Bartoli, 'gave anybody the chance to under¬ 
stand rightly his inmost sentiments or to know what faith or religion 
he held by; but, in whatever way he could best serve his own interests," 
he used to feed one party or the other with the hope of gaining him to 
itself, humouring each side with fair words, and protesting that he Had 
no other object with his doubts than to seek and find out by Lhe guidance 
of their wise answers the simple truth till then hidden from him. Jhe 
answers given, however, never sufficed to satisfy him; the disputes, 
and with them the hopes and vexations of the disputants, never came to 
an end, because each day they began again at the beginning* 

+ And in all business this was the characteristic manner of King 
Akbar—a man apparently free from mystery and guile as honest and 
candid as could be imagined—but in reality so close and self-contained, 
with twists of words and deeds so divergent one from the other, and 
most times so contradictory that even by much seeking one could not 
find the due to his thoughts. Thus it often happened that a person, 
comparing him to-day with what he was yesterday* could find no 
resemblance; and even an attentive observer, after Long and familiar 
intercourse with him, knew no more of him on the last day than he had 
known on the first. Details to be given presently (by Barroif)-will 
enable us to understand better the action of that peculiar mind of his, 
concern Eng which no man can divine whether it was the work of nature 
or the result of studied training'. 1 

DUPLICITY IN STATECRAFT 

That admirably worded description of A k bar’s peculiar mind 
helps the historical student to understand to some extent the tortuous 
diplomacy and perfidious action, which on several occasions nlafFed 
the emperor's political proceedings. The occurrence of such incidents 
should not excite surprise or draw excessive censure. Experience 
proves that in practice it is impossible for any person engaged in high 
affairs of State to be invariably quite straightforward. A certain 
amount of finesse is recognised to be inevitable in diplomacy and 
polities, ^ The incredulity, more or less polite, with which official 
explanations oy denials of awkward facts are received in all countries 
is arrcxpression of the well-founded conviction that statesmen 
often practise at least an economy of Iruth. In the sixteenth century 
statesmen certainly were not more candid or scrupulous than they are 
now, arid it would not be reasonable to expect an Asiatic potentate 
like Akbar to be in advance of hisEuropan eon temporaries in respect of 
straight dealing. As a matter of fact, his policy does not seem to have 


L BuUM, p, 6i 
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been more tortuous tftan that of the European princes of hts time. 
Whatever may be the amount of Akbar's moral guilt in comparison 
with that of other sovereigns, it is certain that at times hcsaitLoJir 
tWire-when he meant another, and that on one occasion he shamelessly 
broke a most solemn oath. At the lime of the first Jesuit mission, while 
he was writing letters of the most friendly and affectionate kind to t.ic 
authorities afGoa, he was secretly engaged in plotting the captured' 
their ports, Diu and Daman. When his governor sent htm the heaus 
of certain young Portuguese captives he pretended ne ver to haw* seen 
the ghastly offering; and yet to the end of his life one orhis most ardent 
desires was to drive the Portuguese into the sea. The government at 
Goa understood the realities of the situation perfectly, and knew well 
how to utilize the Jesuit missionaries as unofficial political 
The tortuous policy was not all on one side- Akbar’s gross breach of 
faith to the King of Khandesh at Asirgarh was disgraceful, and the pains 
tq ifci«n by his official historians to conceal the truth prove that the senti¬ 
ment of the ago condemned the imperial treachery, Akbar s hypocrisy 
jit performing certain outward acts of conformity with.the Muslim 
religion, long after he had lost all faith in the mission of the Prophet 
of Arabia, is frankly admitted by Abu-1 FazITn more than One passage. 

In connexion with this subject mention may be made of the 
undoubted fact that Akbar on many occasions got rid of people w ham 
he considered dangerous by means of assassination, or secret execution, 
to use a milder expression. In some cases the issue of Orders by the 
emperor is only suspected, but the instances in which no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained are sufficiently numerous to justify the asser¬ 
tion that Akbar felt no scruples about removing his enemies by assas¬ 
sination whenever a public condemnation would have been inconve¬ 
nient.* 


J ‘Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth. His Majesty exercis¬ 
es upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues oflbcbigols of the present 
aec‘ Min book i Ain 72- voL i. p. 154). He paid his final visit to theshnneat Ajmer 
85 ‘a means of calming the public* in September 15W^. ul jJf 3 t L 
devotion which be showed in welcoming the stone ™PI*>« d 
the Prophet's foot is cynically explained by the remarks that although f* e 

Of the Faith (Dinpanah) knew that the thing was not genuine.ah this honour was 

done out of abundant pereeptivencss, respect and appreciation, and wide tolcraiiori. 
in order that the reverence due to that simple-mindedSmy id might rot ^ .y? 

ground, and that jovial critics might not break out mlo smile (ibid., PT>- 411, 4M- 
2 As it is possible that the assertio n in i he test may be disputed, a nd the made 
may find a difficulty in remembering the case menuoned in 

live, it is desirable to bring the principal incidents together. (J) Secret «ecuiiono( 
AJtfwr's cousin, the Son of Kamfan, in 15-65 at Gwalior; f2) the Ntf 1 * - £ fcm 
deaths of Makhdtimu-1 Mulk and Shaikh Abdu-n Nab, after tbc.r return from 
Mecca. The Ikbatmmuh expressly slates that the latter was put to death by An 
Fail in pursiiuiao of Akbar's orders {A ,A r ,. id, 4fl6, note by ~T 0n in 

ii. 321): (3) the equally suspicious death of Masum FirtBlchudi tBtodjma, .' 
val. i, p. 444); (4) execution of Mir Muiirn-l Muik and another by sn y 

c ring't ibid., p. 3S2); (5) 'One by one he sent all the M uljas agsibat whom he JJ 

suspicions of dissatisfaction to'the abode of annihilation J5j5?w!i,id" ^np.' *56. 
mysterious death of Hajj Ibrahim in the fortress of Rsinlhamtho t Th J' |t ,, pm 

322). Those cases ampty support the proposition formula cd m t k "1 whkh 

Wheeler's asKrtion-that AibaVW another way of gening rtd of his rncm® wn* 
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JUSTICE 

‘If I were guilty of an unjust aei\ Akbar said, 4 I would rise In 
judgement against myself/ 1 The saying was not merely a copy-book 
maxim. He honestly tried to do justice according to his lights in the 
summary fashion of his age and country. Peruschi, following the 
authority of Monserrate, declares that 

*&$ to the administration of justice, he is most zealous and watchful.. .In 
inflicting punishment he ts deli berate, and after he has made over thegiflF^ 
ty person to the hands of the judge and court to suffer either the extreme 
penalty or the mutilation of some limb, he requires thatTBrslroard be 
three limes reminded by messages before the sentence is earned out/ 

The sentences on convicts were of the appalling kind then custo¬ 
mary in India and Asia generally. The modes of execution included 
impalement, trampling by elephants, crucifixion, beheading, hanging, 
and others. Akbar drew the line at the old Mongol practice of Baying 
olive* * and was disgusted when his son inflicted that horrible punish ment. 
Babur had ordered it without scruple. As minor penalties mutilation 
and whipping of great severity were commonly ordered. The emperor 
occasionally called up civil suits of importance to his own tribunal. 
No records of proceedings, dvil orcinunal, were kept; everything being 
done verbally; and no sort of code existed, except insofar as the persona 
acting as judges thought fit to follow Koranic rules, Akbar and 
AbiiTFari made small account of witnesses and oaths. The governor 
of a province was instructed that 

bn judicial investigations he should not be satisfied with witnesses and 
oaths, but pursue them by manifold inquiries, by the study of physiog¬ 
nomy and the exercise of foresight; nor, laying the burden of it on 
others, live absolved from solicitude/ 3 

Akbar encouraged the use of trial by ordeal in the Hindu fashion. 
He possessed an intellect so acute and knowledge of human nature 
so profound that when he undertook judicial duties in person his efforts 
to do substantial justice in a summary fashion probably met with 
considerable success. 

The horrors of an execution ground are realistically depicted 
in one of the contemporary illustrations to the Akbarnama at South 

ij revolting to civilization. He kept a poisoner in his pay'—js not supported by 
good evidence. 11 rests only on the contradictory gossip about the supposed cause 
of Ak bar's death, which does not deserve any credit- 1 do not suppose that Akbar 
had any conscientious objections to the use of poison, but no wdJ-authenticated 
cow of his employment of that secret w eapon seems to be recorded. He deliberately 
rejected advice to remove hi* brother by assassination, though his refusal was not 
based on any high moral grounds.* 

* 'Happy Sayings*, Ait t, vol. iii, p, 383, 'Some bold spirits asked permission 
fo lie in ambush and put an end to that rebel. 1 could not consent, thanking it 
remote front what was fitting in hii regard. Thus both that distinguished memorial 
of majesty Udl of Humayun] escaped from harm, and my devoted friends, were 
shielded from peril* The author of the Khaxanatu-l Atubiya asserts that Akbar 
caused Makhdtimud MuEk to be poisoned, but Blochtnann disbelieved the assertion 
because Badaoni, a friend of the deceased, is silent on the subject ( Ait *, vol I, Bio¬ 
graphy of Abu-I Fazf, p. vo), a reason by no means conclusive. 

J. 'Happy Sayings*, Ain t vol iii* p* 3B7 + 

2* Am a book i, Ain, 1; vol it, p, 37. See also p. 41. 
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He regarded prolonged opposition to his will as a bcjjRouS- ^r™ c i*0S*- 
matter how chivalrous his opponent might be; and. when the opposition 
had been crushed by superior force he was not always merciful. 
rnTprobablc that hi* clemency, -when shown, often was dictated by 
policy rather than by sentiment, 

AMBITION 

The ruling passion of Akbar was ambition, lh> whole rcigp 
was dedicated to conquest. His aggressions, raade.mt.bont the slight¬ 
est regard to moral considerations, were not determined in any instance 
liy-dciiM to better the condition of the people in the kingdom attacked. 
He would have laughed at the ranting apology for his action tendered 
by a modem, uncritical panegyrist, who was rash enough to write; 

‘Akbar did not conquer in Rajputana to rulo-in Rwfp^tana. He 
conquered that all the Rajput princes, each in his own domimo^s^iru|M 
eoj^TiSat peace and prosperity which his predominancy newt 141. 
aggressively, secured for tlie whole empire, 1 

Similar untrue nonsense will be found in von Noct’s book trad 
elsewhere. In reality a more aggressive king never ousted, tus 
attacks on Gondwana, Kashmir, Sind, and the Deccan kingdoms 
aimed avowedly at destroying the independence of every State on his 
borders, and of securing the material ga in s o f. co n qu e s t There is.no 

evidence thaLhis administration in fact caused more happiness than 
that produced by most of the governments which he overthrew so 
ruthlessly. We may be tolerably certain, on the contrary, that the 
people of Gondwana were happier under Rani Durgavati than they 
were under Asaf Khan, and that they must have felt bitterly the humilia¬ 
tion endured by the family who had ruled them for so many generations, 

Afcbar himself did not cant on the subject. He would not have 
quarrelled with Terry’s comparison of him with a great pike in a pond. 

*A monarch’, he said, ’should be ever intent bn conquest, other¬ 
wise his neighbours rise in arms against him. The army should be 
exercised in warfare, lest from want of training they become se- 
indulgcnt.’ * Accordi ngl y he continued to be intent on conquest ah nis 
life and to keep his army in constant training. He never attained more 
than a part of the objective of his ambition, which included the conquest 
of every part of India besides Central Asia. 

In Rajputana he pursued the successive Ranas of Mewar with 
unrelenting hostility, and whenever he was strong enough he annex 
the territory of the clans.* 

1. MnlFonn. Akhar 1 n. 1M. 
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Akbar was much attracted by the prospect of the booty to be 
gamed by a successful campaign, in which he valued especially ele¬ 
phants and jewels. He took the best care possible that his generals 
should not defraud him. He loved riches and the accumulation of 
wealth, being, as Monserratc says* “rather penurious and retentive of 
money*. 1 

Although at times he would lavish prodigious sums on pet 
hobbles, as at Fathpur-Sikn, he was generally disposed to economize. 
The Agra fort was paid for by a special tax, and it is not improbably 
that the cost of his freak nt Fathpur may have been defrayed in the same 
way. He accumulated a gigantic treasure and became the richest 
king in the world. An exact inventory of the possessions left by him 
in the fort at Agra in 1605 showed a cash hoard of more than twenty 
millions sterling. Similar hoards on a smaller scale were preserved in 
six other treasure cities. the aggregate of which cannot well have been 
less in amount ihan the Agra treasure. It is legitimate, therefore, to 
assume that Akbar left behind him fully forty million pounds sterling 
in coined money equivalent in purchasing power to at least two hundred 
millions now. Such a hoard could not have been accumulated except 
by a man fond of money. When Khandcsh was annexed Prince 
Daniya! raised the assessment to a large ex Lent by a stroke of the pen, 1 
FISCAL FQLICT 

The systematic assessment of the empire for which Akbar and 
Todar Mall are given so much credit was primarily intended to increase 
the imperial revenue. Improvement in the condition of the people was 
quire a secondary consideration, Akbar was a hard-headed man of 
business not a sentimental phil anthropist* and his whole policy was 
directed principally to the acquisition of power and riches, Adi the 
arrangements about jagirs, branding* &c. n were devised for the one 
purpose, namely, the enhancement of the power, glory, and riches of 
the crown. We do not know anything substantial about the actual 
effect of his administrative measures on the welfare and happiness of 
the common people. Certainly they did not prevent the occurrence 
of one of the most terrible famines on record which desolated Northern 
India late in the reign, from 1595 to I59S, The enormous hoard des¬ 
cribed above then lay idle in the treasure vaults. No important works 
designed for the public benefit, as distinct from buildings and roads 
intended to promote the imperial comfort and magnificence, stand 
to the credit of Akbar*s account. 

THREE STAGES OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 

The subject of Akbar** opinions on religion has attracted much 
attention from many of the authors who have dealt with his life and 
history. It occupies a large space in the works of Badaoni t Abu4 Fazl t 
and the Jesuit wTitcrs. and obtains great prominence in the books of the 
few modern European historians who have discussed the events of 
the reign at any considerable length. His attitude towards the problems 

1. cum pander sit, et ih trtinefida petunia Ecuador, Uitissirmu ommim 
return cst* {Commtnrarfiu, p, 646). 

2- Ain, vol, ii r p, 224, 
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of religion changed completely and more than once during his lifetime. 
For many years he was a zealous, tolerably orthodox, Sunni Musalman, 
willing to execute Shi as and other heretics. He next passed through a 
stage (1573-82), in which he may be described as a sceptical, rationaliz¬ 
ing Muslim : and finally, rejecting Islam utterly, he evolved an eclectic 
religion of his own, with himself as its prophet (15824605), 

MYSTICISM 

His religious speculations and vagaries rested primarily on the 
fact that he was born with the mystic temperament. Even in the early 
years of his reign, when he was a zealous pilgrim to the shrines of the 
saints, a generous builder of mosques, and a willing persecutor of un¬ 
orthodox theologians, his orthodoxy was modified by a strain of mysti¬ 
cism based chiefly on the writings of the Persian Sufi poets. Later in 
life he came more under the influence of Hindu pantheistic doctrine, 
which has close affinities with Sufi teaching. Throughout all phases he 
seems always to have cherished the mystic's ideal of close and direct 
communion with God, uaobscuned by priestly intervention or disputable 
dogmas. An able writer has observed that mystics often are ‘intensely 
practical'. 1 2 3 Akbar was, as we have seen, ore of the most ambitious 
of men, with a lust for power, a love of money, &od infinite capacity 
for hard work, the most practical of characteristics. Yet he remained a 
mystic to the end. 

In the discussion of the strange experience through which Akbar 
passed in 1578, at ,the lime when he was on the point of renouncing the 
religion of Muhammad, certain other incidents which throw some 
light on that obscure event have been cited. To them maybe added 
one or his sayings : 

'One night my heart was weary of the burden of life, when 
suddenly, between sleeping and waking, a strange vision apeared to 
me, and my spirit was somewhat comforted.’* 

‘Such visions come to the mystics only. The epileptic disease 
from which Akbar suffered probably induced the visions. 

AKBAR SINCERELY RELIGIOUS 

Akbar, whatever may have been the extent of his failings in 
practice, was a sincerely religious man, constitutionally devout. 
Jahangir declares that his hither ‘never for one moment forgot God'.* 
That testimony is corroborated by Abu-1 Fazl, who ayers that his 
sovereign ‘passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God'. He performed private devotions four limes a day 
at sunrise, noon, sunset, and midnight, spending a considerable time 
over them. In ids latter days those devotions consisted largely of acts 
of reverence to the sun, fire, and light. In earlier years he had observed 

1. Literary Supplement of The Times, January 13,1916, p, 20, 

2. ‘Happy Sayings, 1 Ain, vd, iii, p. 3SB. According to Hindu irndiUtm he 
beheld ‘a marvellous vision 1 at the Brindaban temples, which he visited in ijij. 
apparently in Hue interval between the two Gujarat expeditions (Growse, Mathura, 
3rd ed., p. 24J>. 

3. Jahangir, R.B., i, 37. 
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strictly the five Muhammadan canonical times for prayer. 1 * * Apart 
from formal religious exercises, his whole course oftife lesritied to the 
extreme interest uken by him in the problem of the relations between 
God and man, and many of his sayings express his views on the subject. 

‘There is no necd\ he observed, 'to discuss the point that a vacuum 
in nature is impossible. God is omnipresent. 

‘There exists a bond between the Creator and the creature which 

is not expressible in language. . . 

‘That which is without form cannot be seen whether in sleeping 
cr waking, but it is apprehensible by force of imagination. To behold 
God in vision is, in fact, to be understood in this sense. 

4 Each person according to his condition gives the Supremo 
Being a name, but in reality to name the Unknowable is vain. 

‘Who can sever the attachment of the rational soul to the Supreme 

Dgj Q p 'f 

‘Although f am the master of so vast a kingdom, and all the 
appliances of government are at ray hand, yet since true greatness 
consists in doing the will of God, my mind is not at ease in this diversity 
of sects and creeds; and apart from this outward pomp of circumstances, 
with what satisfaction, in my despondency, can I undertake the sway 
of empire ? I await the coming of some discreet man of principle 
who will resolve the difficulties of my consdcnce. ,1 

He awaited him in vain, The quotations might be largely multi* 
plied, but so much may suffice. 

the fruitless search for truth 

Nuru-1 Hakk, a contemporary author, is right, 1 think, in 
affirming that at the lime of the first Jesuit mission < 1580-2), when lively 
religious discussions were going on, Akbar's 'mind was solely bent 
upon ascertaining the truth'* His restless, rationalizing spin! never 
could find a satisfying answer to that old, old question, ‘What is Truth 7‘ 
and he died a baffled, disappointed naan. At one time he nearly attain¬ 
ed a firm conviction that the creed of Aqua viva was the best religion 
in the world on its merits. But he could not accept its claims to 
absolutely exclusive allegiance; his intellect revolted against the doctrine 
of the Trinity , and practical difficulties forbade him to admit the neces¬ 
sity of monogamy. In practice he found imperfect solace from adora¬ 
tion of, or reverence for, the suet, 4 fire, and light after the Zoroastrian 
manner and in following Jain precepts concerning the sanctity of 
animal life. He played with Christian ritual, but nothing could 
induce him to submit to the mind of the Church. 


], Until m IS7S (A.H, 986; Nunt-I Haklc. in E. & D., vi. JJ9), 

Z 'Happy Sayings’, various passages, Ain, vol, iit, pp. J80-*. Note the allu- 
sion to his ‘despondency', the ’melancholy* of the Jesuit observers. 

3. E. A P-, vi, 190. 

4 Compare Akbar’s altitude towards the sun with the utterance of the modern 
mrirtr end iheosnphisi‘An enormously elaborate and magnificent hierarchy of 
eSrtuai Beings, beyond whom, in dazzling and (as yet) impenetrable mystery, there 
etiitv an incomprehensible sublime power, of whom the Sun may be (bought 0 r as 
the ohvSea 1 symbol' (A.P. Sinned, in Sinetetnth Century. March 1916, p. 595). Some 
noiion*of that sort seems to have been at the back of Akbaris mind. 
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•DIVINE MONOTHEISM 

In 1582 he resolved to attempt the impossible task of providing 
all sects in his empire with oae universal eclectic religion to which he 
gave the name of Divine Monotheism. He persuaded himself that he 
was the vicegerent of the Almighty, empowered to rule the spiritual as 
wdl as the temporal concerns of his subjects. That audacious attempt 
was an utter failure, but Akbar never formally admitted the fact, and 
to the end of his life lie persisted in maintaining the farce of the new 
religion. From the lime he proclaimed that creed be was not a Muslim. 
The formula of initiation required the categorical apostasy from Islam 
of the person initiated. 

His attitude towards religion expressed the queer mixture in his 
mind of mysticism, rationalism, superstition, and a profound belief in 
his own God-given powers. His actions at times gave substantial 
grounds for the reproach that he was not unwilling to be regarded as a 
God on earth. 1 

DIVINITY OF KINGS 

He avowedly held extreme beliefs, such as were current in Persia, 
concerning the ‘divinity that doth hedge a king', and often gave utter¬ 
ance to his views on the subject. Some of his sayings are : 

The very sight of kings has been held to be a part of divine wor¬ 
ship, They have been styled conventionally the shadow of God, and 
indeed to behold them is a means of calling to mind the Creator,and 
suggests the protection of the Almighty, 

‘What is said of monarehs, that their coming brings security 
and peace, has the stamp of truth. Whcnminera^and vegetables have 
their pccutiar virtues, what wonder if the actions of a specially chosen 
man should operate for the security of his fellows ? 

‘The anger of a monarch, like his bounty, is the source of nation¬ 
al prosperity. 

‘Divine worship in monarch* consists in their justice and good 
administration. 

‘A king should not be familiar in mirth and amusement with 
his courtiers. 

‘He who does not speak of monarehs for their virtues will assured¬ 
ly fall to reproof or scandal in their regard. 

‘The words of kings resemble pearls. They arc not fit pendants 
to every car.’* 

1. His flatterer. Fiizt, is translated by Blochmann, ventured w write ; 

■The old-fashioned prostration is of no advantage to Owe; see Akbar, and you 

see God 1 * * (Am, vot. i, p, J6I1. But the words of the second clause, 

'Akbar twihbtas lit Kkuda ha Mitati' 

mean rather 

‘Acknowledge 1- * or “take knowledge of Akbar, so that you may take kaowkdgt of 
God 1 , 

through his representative on earth. 

2, Kuppry Sayinp 1 , Ain w voL iii, pp 193-400. Tire sayings may be com¬ 

pared vfilh Abu-1 Fail's declaration :—“Royally is a Sight emanating from God and 

a ray Trom the sun p the illuminator of the universe, ibe argument of the book oi per¬ 

fection, the receptacle of all virtues 7 (Ain, voL i, Preface, p. iiO- Both AmH rsku 

and his master took their doctrine from the Persians, who* we are told B esteem 
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Like most autocrats he enjoyed flattery and received with pleasure 
adulation of the most fulsome kind. 


FORCE OF PERSONAL CHARACTER 

_ The practical ability displayed by Akbar as soldier, general* 
administrator, diplomatist, and supreme ruler has been shown 
* abundantly by his whole history* and does not need further exposition. 
The persona! force of his character, discernible even now with sufficient 
clearness, was overpowering to his contemporaries. He was truly* 
as the Jesuit author calls him* *thc terror of the J£ast\ In the later 
years of his reign, when all his old friends had disappeared, and he had 
been spoiled to a certain extent by more than four decades of autocracy 
it is probable that he was feared rather than loved. The dread of him! 
even at an earlier lime, was so potent that he fell himsdf free to flout 
and insult the most sacred Feelings of his Muhammadan subjects and 
to continue in that course of conduct for more than twenty years. As 
early as 15S2 Monserraie noted with surprise that Akbar had not been 
killed by the MusaJmans. 1 It is true that his innovations provoked 
rebellions, but we never hear of thdr resulting in direct attempts on his 
i ■ t s ^ rai l^ P ersona l i qualities seem to have shielded him From 
the violence of the assassin. We read of onlV one attempt to murder 
him, and that occurred when he was twenty-one years of age, and was 
still a zealous Muslim, but had given deep offence by invading the 
honour of families. 

After his return from Kabul at the end of 1531 his personal 
ascendancy was established so firmly that he could venture to do what 
he pleased. He used the liberty to do some outrageous things. While 
wc deplore and condemn certain of his actions* we cannot but marvel 
at the commanding force of character which guaranteed him impunity. 

He was a bom king of men, with a rightful claim to rank as one 
of the greatest sovereigns known to history. That claim rests securely 
on the basis of his extraordinary natural gifts, his original ideas, and 
his magnificent achievements. It is weakened* rather than strengthened, 
by the adulalion of uncritical admirers. 


Rararfiouni; but reverence them as Sons of the 
^ h T ? 44 D 2™« therefore is grounded rr Q rc on Hierarch* Lhan bare 
Monarchy (Fryer, A New Actatwt, &e. F ed. Crook vo\. Lii. p m 4C) 

. *■, 7 Beume cst intmmptm* (Commeniarws t p r '64J) Jn August 1605. 

K ^? n+ih * viemy at Lahore, publidy 
^ f*W«: in. Macbgan^p. » f 


-----miituw 3UU1CU 

a BOt available elsewhere in print 
985-t in the Brutish Museum), 


fits in Mirsden MS. No. 



Chapter XIII 


INSTITUTIONS, MILITARY AND CIVIL 

AKBAR’S genius for organization ^ 

Akbar, a brilliant soldier and pre-eminently successful general 
after th£ Asiatk manner against-Asiaiic foes, was endowed with a 
senius for organization raw among eastern potentates and not com¬ 
mon in any part of the world. His mind, capable of grasping broad 
and original principles of government essential to the consolidation 
and stability of art extensive empire won by aggressive conquest, had 
also an extraordinary capacity for laborious attention to detail, whicb 
enabled him to dieetaad control the laxity in admimstration, natural 
and habitual to his officers* He had no conception of any form of 
Government other than autocracy of the most absolute possible kind, 
nor was any other form practicable in ihe India of the sixteenth century. 
No materials existed in the country from which a system of a dm migra¬ 
tion could be evolved on lines or organic development. His institu¬ 
tions consequent!v depended for their success on the personal ability 
of the autocrat working them, and necessarily lost much of their efficacy 
when their author died. 1 


PARTIAL SURVIVAL OF ARRAU'S INSTITUTIONS 

All the three sovereigns, his son, grandson, and great grandson, 
who succeeded Akbar for a century, had sufficient intelligence to recog¬ 
nize the value of many of the institutions of their brilliant ancestor, 
and to maintain in working order to a certain extent the machine which 
he had constructed and set in motion. His son Jahangir made mile 
change. The alterations effected by Shahjahan, the grandson, and 
Aurangreb, the great-grandson, were for the worse. In 1707. when 
Aurangr-eb's unduly prolonged reign come to an end, the machine, 
which had been out of gear for many years, fell to pieces, and almost 
all traces of Akbar’s elaborate organization seemed to have disappear¬ 
ed, But, from the lime of Warren. Hastings in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the newly constituted Anglo-Indian authorities 
began to grope their way back to the institutions of Akbar, l hey 
gradually adopted the principal features of his system in the important 
department concerned with the assessment of the land revenue, or crown 
share of agricultural produce, known in Indian official language as the 
Settlement Department. In several provinces of the existing Indian 
empire the principles and practice of the Settlement Department arc 
essentially the same as those worked out by Akbar and his ministers. 


I. ‘There is, in sooth, no remedy for such a world of confusion but m auto¬ 
cracy, and this panacea in administration is attainable only in the ***|Jj*j7 ? ^ h 

monarch* .how can the tumult of this «or!d-ne5l of hornets be ■ 3. 

the authority of a vicegerent of Almighty power T {Abu-I Fail m Ain, book 
vol. ii, p. 51). 
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The structure of the bureaucratic framework of government also still 
shows many traces of his handiwork. His institutions, therefore, are 
not merely of historical and antiquarian interest, but are in some degree 
the foundation of the system of administration now in operation. 
ORIGINAIiTY OF AKBAR 

The principles of government laid down by Akbar, and the 
administrative-system described in the Ain differed essentially from 
the principles and system of the Sultans of Delhi. The brief and 
disturbed Indian reigns of his grandfather, Babur, and his father, 
Humayun, need not be considered in this connexion. Neither of 
those sovereigns had either the inclination or the opportunity to elabo¬ 
rate an improved form of government. The credit for the novel 
principles and improved practice is due to Akbar himself. His remark 
that, ~~- 

'It was the effect of the grace of God that I found no capable minister, 
otherwise people would have considered that my measures had been 
devised by him 1 , 

which has been already quoted is true in the sense that none of his 
ministers could either have conceived his original ideas or given them 
practical effect. The ministers were usually his pupils rather than his 
teachers. Some, not many, of them rendered excellent service, but 
Akbar, from the age of twenty-one, was master of both his household 
and his kingdom, and able to impress his personal stamp on the policy 
of his government In all departments. 

HIS POLICY CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF THE SlXTANATE 

After the fall of Bairam Khan, the Protector, in 1560, Akbar 
continued for a short time to rule in the spirit of the old Sultans as 
the chief of a small body of foreign military adventurers, alien in 
language and manners, and hostile in religion to the mass of the 
inhabitants of India. Those adventurers derived a certain amount 
of support from the colonies composed of descendants of similar 
adventurers who had been settled in northern and western India at 
various limes during the five preceding centuries. But such support 
was extremely intermittent and often replaced by active enmity. The 
Sultans had considered India to be a Musalman country, and had taken 
credit to themselves whenever they graciously allowed the Hindu 
majority to purchase their lives by the payment of a special tax. 
Public exercise of the Hindu religion was illegal, and frequently was 
treated as a capital offence. 1 

Akbar at an early age saw the unsoundness of that position, 
and realized that a stable empire could not be established on the basis 
of the principles of the Sultanate. The most original of his ideas 
consisted in his recognition and practical acknowledgement of the 
principles that Hindus as well as Muhammadans should be considered 
eligible for the highest office in the State, civil or military, and that 

I. Firoi Shah Tughlak burned a Brahman alive for publicly performing the 
worship of idols at his house, and prided himself on having executed certain Hindus 
who had erected a new temple ‘in a Musalman country*. He bought multitudes of 
♦convem’ by promising exemption from the lax (E, & D„ iii t MJ, 3SI, 3SQ, 
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1 SS?t£ i S?t r fc5 

temSnSi'J the theoretical validity of thole two 
pnoopL al'Kh m his later year, be-acwall, ioMoscd the second, 
and was guilty of a persecution of Islam. 

MILITARY character of the government 

The military character impressed on the government of Akbar 

jt-sszS a2w^»*gj5sa 

3*S“£ 

SS^ntSdra w£ unattainable without the (^operation of aj 
SSm of his subjects. He began life practically without any territory, 
2£ had to subdue the whole of the enormous empire wh^h owned his 
swav at the lime of his death. The bureaucracy which he organized 

on a Persian basis was essentially military, and ata»«t 

civil jurisdiction were primarily military com- 

Sd?rs* Their civil poiers were attached to and dependent on their 
S&JkTmE& even when quartered in a dty, was a camp, 

and his that an Account of his institutions should 

begin with the ivjrt and army. He did uol possess any navy to signify. 

the ministers 

The sovereian being recognized as an absolute autocrat, entitled 
to do what he pleased, so long as he retained his office, was not cons- 
uafnedty any Sw or custom having the force ofbw Asa Muham¬ 
madan his personal religious duty required him to cberthrsmplu _ 
and authentic traditions, but if he chose, as often happened, to disrig. 
Koranic orecems nobWy could hinder him. The only remedies 
available to the orthodox against an impious orlati tu ^ man ,^ n ( h^! ,' V ^ 

rebellion and assassination, both operations being extra may 

to attempt. A really strong king could defy Koranic law as far as he 
thought fit, Akbar did so in greater or less degree threushoutmwtof 
his reign, and carried his defiance to the utmostlensthslun ng thel ast 
twenty-three years of his life. His action endangered^* throne in 
158?/but when he had surmounted that crisis he was 
of his time to do what he pleased. A, meBaish l « a P°' y 
under no obligation to have a council or mauitai at all. F**g». 
however, such aids to personal government were indispensable. B 
nothing required the asocial to maintain any particular number of 
ministers or to have a council of any particular form. 

In Akbar’s reign the principal ministers were : 

L Even the kitchen dcpartircniwas 

or boo* i (Ain, wt. . L p. 62) ends wuh from 100 

ranked as a corainaadter of 600 {/IK vaL L, p^ 474^ No, 
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1. The Vakil, or Prime Minister, 

2, The Vizier (vazier, wazif\ or Finance Minister; sometimes 

called Diwan. , „ , , . . . 

y The chief Bakshi, an officer, whose varied functions cannot 

be indicated by any English denomination. His duties, as defined by 
Irvine, included the recruiting of the army, and the keeping up of cer¬ 
tain registers, comprising the list of high officials (mmsabdars} in 
proper form; the roster of palace-guards; the rules as to grants of pay; 
list of officers paid in cash, &c. When an important battle was being 
arranged it was his business to assign posts to the several commanders 
in the van, centre, wings, or rearguard, and to lay a ‘present slate’ 
or muster roll of the army before his sovereign. He might or might not 
assume a high command himself. 

4, The Sadr, or Sadr Sudur, whose functions arc equally in¬ 
expressible by any English official designation. Early in the reign, 
while his position was unimpaired, the Sadr ranked as the highest 
ecclesiastical officer, exercising the powers of a Chief Inquisitor, even 
to the in diction of the capital penally, and enjoying the privilege of 
granting lands for ecclesiastical or benevolent purposes without the 
necessity of obtaining royal sanction. His reading of the A huiboh* 
or 'bidding prayer’, in the name of a new sovereign legalized the access 

i 0n In the later part of the reign Akbar dipped the powers of the 
Sadr, and in 1582 he abolished the office as jan imperial appointment, 
dividing the duiiCS~*wneiTg rix ptuvrerid uffiuif-pracuee-~other 
officials besides'the four great offices specified oficf enjoyed immense 
power. Abu-1 Fazl, for instance, was never,! think, formally appointed 
cither Vizier or Vakil, but he was for a long time Akbar*s most trusted 
minister and Secretary of Stale. 

THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 

The person of the sovereign, being regarded as precious beyond 
everything, the officials of the household occupied positions of high 
importance. The two principal officials at the palace seem to have 
been the First Bakshi. some of whose duties have been described above, 
and who, according to Irvine, is to be identified with the Mir Arz, or 
Lord of Requests, and secondly, the Palace Commandant. All imperial 
orders passed through their hands. The various household depart¬ 
ments, such as the kitchen, water-supply, stables, and so forth, were 
carefully organized, but it would be tiresome to go into details. Hakim 
Humam, the Mir Bakawal, or Master of the Kitchen, possessed great 
influence at court, and ranked as one of the intimate personal friends 
of the emperor. 1 

THE IMPERIAL HAREM V 1 

The imperial harem constituted a town in Itself. No less than 


1. JUochrmnn, Ain, vol, i, p. -17-1, No, 205 [ and itw nauratna picture in the 
Victoria Memorial Collection, Calcutta. The ttauratmt ot ‘nine jewels' meant nine 
friends, namely. Raja Birtwl, Raja Man Singh, Raja Todar Mall. Hakim Hu mam, 
Mulla Dupryaza, Faizi. Ahu-1 Fail. Mira Abdu-r rahim, Khan Khanan, and Tan- 
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discipline. The inmates were ^SJSSSliafSde for the - 

S S" od 

orcheck was applied to the expenditure, which was on a targe ^ 

The inside of the enclosure was protected by armed female 
guards. Eunuchs watched on the outside of it, and 
were companies of faithful Rajputs, while troops of other classes postal 

at a greater distance gave further security. 

More or less similar arrangements must necessarily asc R 

SSZESX .£%*> «m .o £«££* “Kto 

ments in the administration of his household ttltaM. " Sj," “ 
the external departments of his government. 1 He kept a watchtui e, 
over everybody and everything. ^ 

the standing army and contingents V. 

Akbar did not maintain a large standing army. pipped ai the 
exoensi of the State and paid directly fromhis treasury, as the Maury* 
S!J"?n ancknt days arc said to have done. Most £tii «drin 
strength consisted of the aggregate of rrre^lar «miin^rtts r^iiwd 
commanded either by autonomous chiefuuns or by high imperialothet. _ * 
Th^ as now a large part of the empire was m the possession of 
hereditary kings or chieftains, who are new known as tbsrutasof 
the Native or Protected States. In Akbar's time they 
more or less effectively the authority of the *_ ! J' 

supported by the more or less regular payment of i“|J?rfow such 
nishing or military aid on demand. Akbar tvas wiUmg to - 

kings or chieftains to retain their temtones and rank, with fi u J*?. . 
of internal administration in their own several fashions, on condiLion 
that they should attend court from time to time, humbly £ * 

offer valuable girts, recognize the Padshah as their«gjt■ "g 
him help in his wars. When his power was at its ™ J-JJf 

to have had twenty such princes in constant personal aUcrida - 
They often rendered active service m war; as, for initance.thc ruler 
ofKhandesh, who fell fighting for Akbar’s cause at the battle near 

^ 1J|3 But the emperor relied more on the contingents furnished by the 
officials whom he himself had appointed for the Purpose. _ _ 
them W« required to recruit and «uip a certain numbcxtf mi« 
horses, besides elephants. Regulations to which he d«.voted “ 
thought and labour were devised w ith the object ot securing ac ^ 
recruitment of the numbers prescribed and of preventing f * 

1, Compare the arrangements in the Hindu court of Vijiynagar (Sewell. A 
F&rgoiten Empire* 1900, pp» 247, 370* 3S2). 
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provision of horses a ad equipment. The troops so recruited were 
cavalry for the most part, the infantry and artillery being of little 
account. 1 2 The men brought up to the standards by each great official 
looked to him as their personal chief. They were not formed into 
regiments or any other organized body, and were not required to drill 
or to observe uniformity in dress or arms. 


SMALL STANDING ARMY 

Blochmann calculated that the standing army, equipped by the 
State and paid directly from the Treasury, could not have exceeded 
normally 25,000 men; but we now know from the testimony of Monser- 
rate, who accompanied the emperor, that at the time of the expedition 
to Kabul (1531)* Akbar had 45,000 cavalry equipped and paid by him¬ 
self, besides 5,000 elephants and an unnumbered host of men on foot. 
The latter, who were little esteemed, included all sorts of people 
besides regular soldiers. The effort made in 158] was exceptional, 
Akbar'i life and throne being then in imminent danger, and it may be 
accepted as certain that in ordinary years he did not incur the expense 
of keeping under arms a force at all as large as that raised to defeat 
his brother’s attack. 

The historian specially notes that in 1573, when the emergency 
m Gujarat had necessitated prompt action, Akbar had opened wide 
the doors of his treasury and equipped his nobles' contingents at his 
own expense. Ordinarily, however, the Rajas and mansabdars were 
expected to provide the men of their contingents with all necessaries. 
Hardly any transport was engaged officially: each man had to make his 
own arrangements. No commissariat service existed. Supplies were 
provided by huge bazaars marching with the camp, and by the nomadic 
tribes of Banjaras, who made a profession of carrying grain with which 
to feed armies. Similar old-world arrangements continued in India 
until quite modern times. Under Akbar they were usually effective, 
Monscrrate was much impressed by the plenty and cheapness of provi¬ 
sions in the great camp on its way to the Indus. 1 


MANSABDAKS, OR GRADED OFFICIALS 

The superior graded officials of the empire were called mon- 
sahtlars, holders of nwnsabs, or official places of rank and profit. 
The Arabic word mansab , which was imported from TurkUtan and 
Persia, simply means ‘place’. The earliest mention of the grading of 
mansobdars in India is the statement of Tod that * Bihar Mall was^the 
first prince of Amber who paid homage to the Muhammadan power. 
He attended the fortunes of Babur, and received from Humayun 


1, Venus tola vjfttw belli in cquiutu poina «’ (Cmumnaariu, p. 5SJ>. 

2. Cornmentariui. n. 585. Monserraic docs not state how many of the « 000 
SKle-poid cavalry actually look pan in the expeditionary fan*. g conshtodof 
50,000 cavalry, rammed tarn dm nations, and, of cours* including chUUtn? 
and officials contingents, 500elephants, camels, and infantry of sorts fibid. r> 5Si> 

3 'At SaeertloiLqtn in castris era., mmidnrtmSiiKSiSftfiS 
multitudine, potissimum elephant urn, tanta vilftas amtonae, quae Rnis orovldT^^ 
solert. cun. ague diliffentia, emtiqc'bat 1 (ibid., p, 531 >, f erT1 C xp>«*d sSiltc 
sentiment in the next waipt, * *™ l “ 
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(previous to the Path™ usurpation) the f 

Amber'. 1 That must have happened about 1584. Th* next_rer«™ 
to a rrumsab of definite grade known to me occurs in the fiftCLflUij^r 
of Akbafs reign (1570-1)7 when Baa Bah^ur^ thn ex-kmg of Malwa, 
came to court and was appointed a mansabdar of l,QQO. 

But the systematic grading of the ranks was ihc 

until three years bier, in the eighteenth.regnal[year (157MK after the 
conquest of Gujarat, a landmark in Akbar s career^ 

The system was based on the fact that the bulk of the > 
consisted of contingents recruited and supplied by ^mdnldu^ 
or leaders. The grades fixed by Akbar had ongmully mdicattd the 
number of men which each officer was expected ^ bring m 

He classified his officers in thirty-three gradcs. ranging from 
'mansabJan [usually translated as ‘commanders ] of 10 
j„„ 0 r |0 ooo\ Late in the reign such officers numbered about l,t*M 
in all and formed an official nobility. Their appointment, retention, 
S*g ,tBHlSai depnded tokly on ihe arbitraiy will of the 
sovereign, and no ineidcnl of the dignity was heritable On jjc con¬ 
trary. the emperor regarded himself as the heir of all h * 
an<?ruthlessly seized rhe entire property of every 
whose family had to make a fresh start, contingent on the goodwill of 

th£ emperor* . , f 

The 10,000 and 8.000 grades were reserved exclusively for princes 
of the roval familv. The 7,000 grade was so reserved at first, but 
later in the reign Raja Todar Mall and one or two other officers were 
raised to that rank. Each class carried a definite rate of pay- ou ‘® r 
Which the holder was required to pay the <**°j^3^**^ 
elephants beasts of burden, and carts. Further, there were rnree 
gradations of rank within each class from 5,000 dow^wds. 

A few examples will make the matter clearer. The table is con- 

denied from Blochtnann, Am, vol. i* p. 243. _ 

Salary, monthly (in 


Com¬ 
mander of I He™?* 


5,000 
1,000 
500 
LOO 
JO 


>W 

! *4 

30 
4 


£fc- 

phanls 

loo 

31 

12 

3 


Beasts of hur^ 
den and earis,' 
with string* 
of mutts 

m 

67 
27 
7 


Uf 

grade 

30*000 
a. 200 

2,500 

700 

100 


Ziirf 

grade 


3 rd 
grade 


29,000 

8,100 

2,300 

600 

82i 


28*000 

3,000 

2,100 

500 

75 


The pay- in subsequent reigns, was rarely drawn for lb® whole 
year, and in some cases only four months pay was allowed, V anous 

i Tod. ‘Annals of Amber', chap, i; popular ed„ ii. 224. , . T he 

i BlachnUrtn, Ain, vol. i, p. 4&. j He does noi nun* h* aulbomy. Tt* 
state meal i£ noL i n cither ihe X.M or BadacrfiL 

4. Tht system was borrowed %ftrian 

of East fadla and Persia, «L Crookc, Hakluyt. Sdc^, 1915. P' f (0 . me 

Sadatkm extended from ‘a commander of 12,000 to commanders pi iv 
Sultans of lie Deccan had a simitar ocg aTi i rtt o qfl - 
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deductions also were then made, and arrears accumulated. But Akbar 
did not permit such irregularities. The number of men actually 
supplied rarely agreed with the number indicated by the ran*. A 
"commander of 5*000" would have done unusually well if he produced 
4 000 cavalry* and ordinarily would not be asked for more than a 
thousand or so. Most of the men brought their own horses. In 
later times the ranks became purely honorary so far as supplying con¬ 
tingents was concerned 1 

additional ‘SIIWAR 1 3 rank 

Another complication was introduced by the grant of Jiiwar rank 
in addition to the personal {zat) class rank, that is to say, an officer 
was allowed to add and draw extra pay for a supplementary body of 
sugars or horsemen, The grading within each class depended cm 
the war addition. ‘From 5.000 downwards, an officer was First 
Class [or grade], if his rank in zat and suHtfr were equal; Second Class, 
if hts svwar was half his -at rank; Third Class, if the suwar were less 
than half the zat, or there were no smmr at all.' For example : 
Commander (monsabdar) of 1 ,000 -hl T 000 suwar was first class or 

grade; 

Commander (nmnstibdar) of 1*000+500 stitwr was second class: and 
Commander (mansabdar) of 1,000-1-100 suwar was third class. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject further. Any reader 
interested will find additional details in the pages of Blochmann and 
Irvine. The comments of the later author clear up certain points left 
obscure by the earlier. 4 

-DAKHILI 1 TROOPS; ALL AD IS 

Troops paid by the State, and not raised by the mmsabdars* 
under whose command Lhcy were placed, were called Dakhili, or 
‘supplementary 1 ** There was also a body of gentlemen-troopcrs 
recruited individually* and called Ahadis r They were not distributed 
among the mmsabders* contingents, but were under the separate com¬ 
mand of a great noble, and had a Bakshi of their own- The pay 
of an Ahadi sometimes exceeded 500 rupees a month* but he was paid 
for only 9J months in the year. 4 

OFFICIAL TITLES 

Mamabdars under the rank of 500 had no extra tide. Those 
ranging from 500 to 2,500 were Umara, or Nobles, commonly angli¬ 
cized as , Omrah\ and the highest classes were Great Nobles. Amir-t 
A^am. A few individuals from, time to time were granted the rank 


I. 'As, for instance, ......LuiMlnb Khan Sadiq fm eighteenth cenlury] K 

although he held the rank of 7*000, never entertained even seven nsscs, much less 
horses or riders on horses' (Irvin*, p. 59). Terry, referring to 3617 or 16IS, says 
*He who hath the pay of five or six thousand, must always have one ihpimnd hi 
readiness, or more, according so the king's need of lhcm K and so in proportion ah 
the rest' (*d. 1777. p. 39!}- According to the some author the salaries of the mansab- 
dsrs were pair* punctually (p. 39$). 

Z Ain, vol, i, pp- 236-49; Irvine, pp T 3-1L 

3. Am, vol i P p. 254; Irvine, p. 260. 

4. Am, vol i, p. 249; lrrinc, pp. JO. 40. 43, 
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of Premier Noble, Amim-l Umara, Another lofty title aocasionaly 
conferred, was that of Khan Khanan, by which Bairam Khar s son. 
Abdu-r rahim, Is commonly designated. 


JAtilRS AND CROWN LANDS 

Most of Akbar's predecessors used to pay their officers bv grants 
of land (pars), administered as temporary estates by the holders, who 
were expected to defray ail their official expenses from the proceeds, 
that is to say. the land revenue, which otherwise would have Ken paid 
to the Slate, The theory was that the whole produce should be shared 
between the cultivators and the Slate, or its assignee. Economic 
rctit was not supposed to exist. Akbar* following the example ol the 
Sur kings, was hostile to the jagir system, because it was expensive 
and gave his nobles too much power and independence- Each jugfruff'' 
was a little king in his own domain. Akbar devoted much energy 
to the conversion of jagirs into crown lands (KhafsaX that is to say, 
whenever possible, he paid his mamahdars by cash salaries, not by 
assignments of land revenue, administering the crown land territory 
through his ow n officers. Thus he secured more money and morepowxr, 
the two tilings which he loved most. 


frauds on the government 

All office-holders, as a rule, did their best to cheat the govera- 

metIt ‘false musters were an evil from which the Moghul army suffered 
even in its most palmy days. Nobles would lend each other the men to 
make up their quota, or needy idlers from Lhc bazaars would be 
mounted on die first bag^ige pony that came to hand and counted m 
with the others as efficient soldiers.* 1 

Akbar, who made incessant efforts to cope with the Protean 
forms of roguery practised in his service, admittedly attained only 
imperfect success. At first he relied on ihc preparation of minute 
descriptive rolls for each man. Uter, after the conquest of Gujarat 
he supplemented that measure by introducing the practice of branding 
each horse in the service. He trusted chiefly to continual musters and 
minute personal inspections for the due execution of his orders, which 
no subordinate was willing to enforce strictly. Indeed, the 
Bengal revolt of 1580 was partly due to the resentment provoked by 
hi$ insisting on the resumption of jagirs, the preparation of descriptive 
roll* and the systematic branding of horses# The last-named preeau- 
tion had been practised by Sher Shah, and long before his time by Alau-d 
din Khitji, 


ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY 

Akbar look great pleasure in patching the practice of irtecbamca] 
arts, and .often worked at them, ninisdf. He paid special 3tun n ^ 
to the founding of cannon and the rnanufacLufe of match !ock gim ■ 
He was an excellent shot, and killed^ a vast quantity of game- 1 


I, Irvine, p. 45 . Compare FalstaffI am djunned in h=n tori 

__tall frilows {Mtfty rrtTtt, 


gentlemen my friends, you were good soldiers and tail fdlows 
Act, II scene ii). 
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lucky hit when he shot Jaimall brought about the fall of Chitor* 
But, in sps£e of all his efforts, he never succeeded in securing either 
a tolerably efficient park of artillery or good infantry. His biggest 
guns were powerless against the walls of Astrgarh, and he fully admitt¬ 
ed the superiority of the Portuguese ordnance. He was much dis¬ 
appointed when the astute authorities at Goa politely declined to fur¬ 
nish him with their better weapons. His infantry* too, continued to 
be of poor quality and little account; and to the end he relied chiefly 
on his irregular horsemen used in the old Central Asian manner, 1 2 
Akbar made considerable use of elephants, which he kept in large 
numbers. He used to mount archers or musketeers on them. 1 

WEAKNESS OF THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION 

It is abundantly clear that Akbar's military organisation was 
intrinsically weak, although it was far better than that of his happy- 
go-lucky neighbours* His army could not have stood for a moment 
against the better kinds of contemporary' European Hoops. When¬ 
ever his officers ventured to attack the Portuguese settlements they 
failed disastrously. His admirable personal qualities alone enabled 
him to make wonderfully effective use of an instrument essentially 
inefficient. After his death the quality of the army deleriorated 
rapidly, until in the latter days of Auranpcb T s reign its proceedings 
in the Deccan became ridiculous. Even m Akbar's lime the court 
pomp and display maintained on the march and in camp were fatal 
to real efficiency. Alexander the Great would have made short work 
of Akbar's mightiest host, 

unwieldy camp, a moving city 

Akbar knew the value of rapid military strokes, unhampered by 
the cumbrous equipage of an imperial camp, and gave a notable example 
of his power to strike a stunning blow by his wonderful nine days* ride 
to Gujarat and the heroic hand-to-hand fights in which he engaged on 
his arrival in that province. But ordinarily he was content to follow 
the current practice and to encumber his fighting force when on the 
march wish all the paraphernalia of the court and the incubus of a 
moving city. He could afford to run the risks involved in that practice 
because he never encountered an enemy sufficiently alert to take 
advantages of the opportunities offered to a mobile and enterprising foe. 
Father Mouserrate. who accompanied him on the Kabul expedition* 
the most carefully planned military operation of the reign, gives a 
vivid account of the pomp and magnitude of the imperial camp, which 
can be amplified from the detailed descriptions in the Ain. The 
imperial consorts selected to accompany their lord were carried by 
she-elepnants and shut up in decorated cages. The female servants* 
riding on camds, shaded by while umbrellas, followed their mistresses 
iht cortege being protected by a guard of five hundred men under the 

1. 'Until the middle of the eighteenth century, when the French and English 
iiad demonstrated the vasi superiority of disciplined infantry, Lie Indian foot-soldier 
was little more than a night watchman, and guardian over baggage, cither in camp or 
on the tine of march "(Irvine* p + 57). 

2. Ibid.* p. J75. 
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command of grave senior*. The treasure was conveyed on a multi* 
tude of elephants and camels. Ordnance stores were earned on carts, 
and the imperial furniture and belongings on mules. 1 The state 
records also accompanied the army. 

Abu-1 Fazl states that 

'His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping 
his troops, which is a source of much comfort to them- On an 
open ground they pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the 
Naaqarah Khanah (musicians’ gallery), all occupying a space the 
length of which is 1530 yards. To the right and left, and behind, is 
an open space of 360 yards, which no one but the guards are allowed 
to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to the kit centre, are 
the tents of Maryam Makani [the Queen-Mother], Guhbadun Begarn 
[Atbar’s aunt], and other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Daniyal; 
to the right, those of Prince Salim; and to the left, those of Pnnoc 
Shah Murad. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and 
workshops are placed* and at a further distance of jOjards behind 
them, at the four corners of the camp, the bazaars. The nobles arc 
encamped without on all sides, according to their rank*. 

Such arrangements., which must have been slightly varied in detail 
as occasion required, however well organised they were for a peaceful 
imperial progress, could not have been maintained in war against any 
capable enemy. In Aurangzcb*s days the luxury and eumbrou$ncs$ 
of the imperial encampment were carried still further to such a degree 
that the army became absolutely useless. If Akbar had had the mis¬ 
fortune to encounter the Maratba light horse it is possible that he 
might not have fared much better than his great-grandson thd, Akbar s 
military organization had in it the seeds of decay and failure, 

LOCAL DESPOTISMS 

The whole framework of the government! as has been said, 
was military. The only considerable officials who did not lake rank as 
army officers were those charged with purely ecclesiastical and civil 
legal duties, such as the Sadrs and Kazis. Each of the more consider¬ 
able mgitdars and mansabdars was vested as such with civil adminis¬ 
trative powers, practically unlimited* A local governor was not 
bound by any rules of either substantive law or procedure, unless in 
so far us his conscience required him to follow the Koranic precepts- 
He was the representative of the imperial autocrat* and as such could 
do much as he pleased within his jurisdiction, subject to the risk of 
being recalled to court and punished if complaints reached the eajs of 
his sovereign. Ordinarily * the subjects hud to make the best of the 
treatment which their local niters thought fit to give them. It is 
a long, long way to Delhi 1 , as the proverb says, and nothing but excep¬ 
tionally outrageous oppression hud a chance of el telling reproof front 
head-quarters. Even Akbar, one of the most vigilant and diligent of 
monarchs* could escrcise only slight control over distant subordinates. 


L C'&mmrfilprius, p. 530. 

2. At ft, VOL U P- 47, _ f __ 1± _„ - 

1. For ail details sec Horn's and Irvine's works* os in Bibhograpln. 
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The government, in short, was carried on by a vast multitude of 
petty Joes! despotisms, kept in order to a certain extent bv an overpower¬ 
ing autocracy at the top. 


A KB AH‘S EARLY FISCAL MEASURES 

The principle laid down by Kautiiya, the early Hindu writer 
on statecraft, that ‘all undertakings depend upon finance. Hcnec 
foremost attention should be paid to the Treasury*, was present to the 
mind of Akbar from the time that he emerged from 'behind the ved\ 
and began to regard seriously the duties or his position. The following 
pages give a brief summary of the principal fiscal measures of the reign. 
As early as 3 565 or 1566 Muzaffar Khan Tufbzili did something to 
reform the financial confusion which had existed during Maham 
Anaga’s brief tenure of power, but the details of his measures are 
not recorded. Two or three years later (1568) Shihab Khan (Shihubu-d 
din) was appointed Finance Minister in the room or Abdullah Khan. 
The new minister was a careful ex perl and did his best to check embezzle¬ 
ment, although hampered by the fact that 'officers, who did not much 
embezzle, were few*. The exact nature of the measures taken by 
hjm is not known. It is impassible to attach onv definite meaning to 
Abu-1 Fazl's enigmatic statement that “he abolished the yearly settle- 
ment, which was a cause of great expense and led to embezzlements, 
and he established a rate, and by his acuteness suppressed the fraudu- 


^^ T l1 ort , defi "' tc rc i onT1 ‘‘ wcrc in the fifteenth regnal year 

Vy ' whcn Muiaffar Khan Turbati, with the assistance of Todar 
Mali, prepared a revised assessment of the land revenue based on 
estimates framed by the lacal Kanungos and checked by ecu superior 
Kamingos at headquarters* The amount of the demand was somc- 
what less than in former years, but the discrepancy between the estimate 
ano the actual receipts was diminished. The early assessments had been 
simply rough guesses, made with little or no help from hereditary 
officials with local knowledge 


TODAR MALL’S *SETTI.EMENT' OF GUJARAT 

The conquest of Gujarat in 1573 gave Todar Mall the opportunity 
for further exercise of bis special abilities. He was sent to make the 
land revenue assessment of the newly-conquered province, and was 
engaged on the task for six months. Certain districts which had been 
conquered by the local kings were restored to neighbouring jurisdic¬ 
tions, so that the provincial area as taken under direct imperial adminis¬ 
tration was largely reduced. We now hear for the lirst time of syste¬ 
matic measurement as a preliminary to the 'settlement*, or assessment 


J. A.N., ii f 438. 

2, The KanunEO was an officer retained: as a special authority on all customs, 
and usages centred with the tenure of land. The office was hcrcddjy T stid 

fen^lilt b!Ld > talw l ?!& Pr °T^ m “ h™ Some of the ol^Kanurfio 

families used to be mincsof rnformauon, atul they were often in possession of 

nncintr domments. The word Kanuirgo means 'expo under of I he la w', w 'customary 
roles, Alt bar s kanutigos w ere graded in three classes, with allowances respcc- 
bS lT^Sri '^d p fn w lrtJ ' 1 and myrvim 4 menth {Ain, voL li, p. W; 
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of the Land revenue; 64 out of 184 pargatas or subdiyisioas were sur¬ 
veyed, and the measurement was so far completed m 1575. About 
two-ihirds of ihe area measured were Found 10 be cultivated or Sit tor 
cultivation, and in that portion of the total area the assessment was 
determined with reference to the area and quality of the land. In the 
r^E of ibfi province the government share or the produce w&$ ueier- 
mined cither by actual division of the grain heaps at hardest time or 
b v the official selection of a certain portion of each held while the crop 
was still standing. The total revenue demand appears to have been 
largely reduced when compared with that levied by thekings, but any 
attempt to give exact figures is beset by formidable difficulties. 

Payment in either money or kind was permitted, a preference 
being given U> cash collections. The collectors were instructed that 
*when it would iiol prove oppressive the value of the grsiin should be 
taken in ready money at the market price*. The ‘settlement is said 
perhaps erroneously, to have been made for a tenu of ten years, with 
a demand uniform for each year. 

Certain other minor improvements were introduced at the same 
time, (L thus appears that all the essential features of Raja Todar 
Mali's later ‘settlement’ in Northern India were anticipated by him in 
Gujarat, in 1574-5, 

Shi ha b Khan, who governed the province from 1577 until 1583 
or 1584 , continued to develop the arrangements made by Todar Mall. 1 

The reader may remember that at about the same time (1574-5) 
as the Gujarat settlement, the conversion or jagirs into crown lands 
ikhaba), the grading of mamtabciars. and Ihe branding of army horses 
had been taken in hand. 


THE KARORlS 

In 1575-6, ns already described in chapter V, Akbar decided to 
disregard the old traditional local jurisdictions for revenue and 
administrative purposes called parganas 1 , and to divide the empire as 
it then existed, with the important exceptions of Bengal. Bihar, and 
Gujarat, into 182 purely artificial areas, each yielding a ‘crore or ten 
millions of umkas, equivalent to 250,000 rupees. The officers appoint¬ 
ed to collect the revenue were styled AmiIs or Karons. The change 
was not a success and was not persisted in, but the title of Amu or 
Karon long survived. 


SUBAS, SARKARS, MAHALS OR PARGANAS, AMO DASTURS 

The most important reforms in fiscal administration were those 
effected in 1579-80. the 24th and 25th regnal years. The empire, 
as it then stood, was divided into twelve Subas. or viceregal govern¬ 
ments roughly equivalent in rank to the provinces, each under a 
local government, or modern limes. The Subas comprised more than 
100 Sarkars or Districts, each Sarkar being an aggregate of Farinas, 
also called Mahals. For example, the Suba of Agra included ij 
S arUis and 203 Parpnas, The Sarkar of Agra, 1.864 square miles 


I. Bombay Gazrttter iWG). vol. i, part i. pp. 221-4. 265*9; Baylflf, Gujarat, 
pp. 20-3. 
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in area, comprised 31 Parganas. 1 The territorial gradation was essen¬ 
tially the same as that now* in existence in Northern India under differ¬ 
ent names, but, of course, infinite changes in detail have occurred. 
The statistics in the Ain are arranged accordingly, without 
reference to the katorl system. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE TEN YEARS’ ‘SETTLEMENT. 

The early rough guess-work assessments had been largely based 
on the statistics of prices current, so far as they had any statistical 
foundation at all It is admitted that they were largely influenced bv 
the 'capnce of the moment’. The principles of Todar Mall's new 
‘settlement’ are explained by Abu-1 Fad in the following terms : 

‘When through the prudent management of the Sovereign the 
empire was enlarged in extent, it became difficult to ascertain each 
year the prices current and much inconvenience was caused by the 
cjtl&y, Od die one haid^ the husbsudsscfi complained of excessive 
exactions, and on the other, the holder of assigned lands was aggrieved 
on account of the revenue balances* 

’His Majesty devised a remedy for these evils and in the dis¬ 
cernment of his world-adorning mind fixed a ten-years’-set dement; 
the people were thus made contented and their grgitjtude was abun¬ 
dantly mani tested . f 

The text of the next following sentences in the Aiifl being uncertain 
and the mmmg obscure, it is better to substitute a summary. It 
appears that the new assessment was based upon the mean or average 
l n S**? fr° m th* l^th to the 24th regnal year [a.d. 1570-1 
to 157p-SQ] B Accurate statistics for the first five years of that period 
be^g obtainable* the authority of ^persons of probity* was accept¬ 
ed r The Sigures for ihe second group of five years were ascertained 
with approximate accuracy, and in the final assessment the area under 


in JlJ&S £ Al ** *25 PPj W * 96 ' 115 - 1B2 ' *«■ tfMPMCiM 

2^2 f K 3 2?®°! *° ****** manuals or of in&traciicHU 

and tables for the use of revtn ue officers in pa jiktiIit terriiorie*. Local cus toms and 
vary too much to permit of one uniform code. Such Socaleod^SiS 
? 1W ® ast ' iru ' ! 'Arm/, or ‘Cititomary practice*; and for ceri¬ 
se. Jfe «dc w*« grouped 



5 !Ei $bbw£ 

contaist amid ihe mulifarraus instructions to Revenue Officers. They combine 
occasionally a coon etude, a civil list, an army list, a diary of if^riod sum^wS 
" !urn *; h O me .*nd foreign; practical hints about measures,wiiSIs, at!d 
coins. v,ith iiineran.es,and all manner of useful and instructive information’ ( P.ncme 
Rtsauras cfikt Mughal Em pi „ (LS7I), p. 14 n. J, In the older sctile^Kd^ 
** ^ h 9 0vt Tf fl , t lht preparation of the Dnturu-l 'Arml wureoS* wd£ 
%^ot 9 mahaL ba ‘ ” * hwJl *" prepared for each mahai «Pin»'ely. not for 

>FQpriaie the land revenue or 


2. The holder of a jaglr authorized to emproi 
fliment sha re of the produce, which, if his Jaglr had 


government share or the produce, which if hii/agir had been wuS 

„£ Hcavy * attoa ’ "*» a 
1. Ain, vol, u, p. SS; Moreland and Yusuf All (/,R.A.S» 19lfl, pp, M2). 


/ 
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No term for 


the highly rated superior crops was taken into account, 
the duration of the 'settlement' was fixed. 

unbar AND superficial MEASURES 

Akbar and his advisers fixed the units of measurement as the 
necessary preliminary to survey The^or yard jwJ gg gM 
as e diul-t o 4 1 di g tt T W v 

ThemnaS; jarib, or ‘dram, was 60 gas, and the btgha, or omt of super¬ 
ficial measure, was 60 gas square, or 3,600 square gar. As a 
ofVact, the exact length of Avar's Ilahi ga^.on which the area of lus 
bigha depends, is not known. The precaution of depositing at the 
SStal cffily attested metal standards « not mentioned as having 
beattaken; and iMt had been, the standards would have been lost 
long ago. The assumption adopted by the Bntish revenue authontie 
in 1825-6 that the Ilahi gas should be deemed rhe equivalent of 33 
inches (-83.82 cm.) was an arbitrary decision formed for con¬ 
venience, because inquiry showed that calculated values ranged from 
29.20 to 33.70 inches. 

Measurements had been made formerly by a hempen rope, which 
contracted or lengthened according to the amount 
air From a.d. 1575 the rope was replaced by a jorifr of bamboos 
joined by iron rings, which remained of constant length. 
CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS 

The first step in the new system of 'settlement' operations was 
measurement. The next was the classification of lands; the third was 
the fixation of rates for application to the classified areas. 

Modem ‘settlement officers' usually prefer a classification based 
on cither the natural or the artificial qualities of the soil, and divide the 
land into classes of clay, loam, irrigated, or unirrigated, and so forth, 
Todar Mall and Akbat tooi^no. count of soils. whether natural or 
artificial, and-bawd-riwir etessfikaiion on the continuity or disconti¬ 
nuity of cultivation. The four classes were: 

t Potai, land continuously cultivated, 

2, Paraulhi, land kfUallow for a year or two u> order lo recover 

its 3t ^ n ^baefur, land that has lain fallow for three or four years. 

4. Bttnjar, land tmeuitivated Tor five years or more. 

Fa^ h of the first three classes was subdivided into three pads, 
and the average produce of the class was calculated from the mean of 
the three grades mil For instance, the average produce of what .n 
polaj land was worked out as nearly-13 mown* (12 m. jS* *-!> «* 
produce per bigha in each of tbo+hreegrades being, first grade, la m. 
Os.; second grade, 12 m. Os.; and third grade, 8 m, 35s. 

The government share was one-third of the average, or ia the 

Parauti land, when actually cultivated, paid the same as P°J a j' 

Chacbar and ban jar land, when brought under cultivation, were 

l. Ain, book ii. Alia 8-10; Fiinsep'* 'UsefulTables’,in Essays, ed. E. Thomas 
(1858), vol. ii. pp. 122-30. 
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taxed progressively until in.the fifth year they-became as potoj. 

Ody the area actually under cultiyati oawas measured or assessed 1 
NUMEROUS CROP RATES 

The area under each crop had its own rate. The kinds of croos 
being numerous, the multitude of rates quoted in Abu-l Faj-rs conderS 
cd tables is extraordinary, The number used in the prelini'inai calcu¬ 
lations must have been enormous. The use of so many rates made the 
calculations needlessly complicated, and no settlement officernoiadavs 
would dream of working such a complex system. Abu-1 S who 
must have controlled a jpgantic statistical office, had the rates^JoXed 
out for nineteen years (6th of 24th regnal years inclusive! Fnf ^^h 
crop in potoj tend, rvhich served M ,h? !U1 J£E. A S^Jc ,of 
roles was compiled for ihr spring and another for Sc LVumi 
harvest. Those for the Subas of Agra Allahah-id rwL n 
Lahore, Multan, and MaJwa are recorded in Ain 14 of book iL * l * 

The figures offer many difficulties and problems to p rr «rt 
criticism. It seems to be doubtful whether or nm ic'w-° c * f pe ? t 

revision or flfth 

AKfl.AR'S SETTLEMENT WITH CULTIVATORS DIRECT 

Wilton Oldham is right in affirming that "Akbar's rewm,. - , 
was ryotwarce’ (raiyntwari); and that The actual cultivators off hi 
soil were the persons responsible for the annual oavmcrt Ir?h -r *iS 
revenue . 3 The ■settlement- was not macJ“Xr*XSrSJlfiS 
revenue, as was afterwards done in Benoal hv t larmers of the 

the headmen of vilUgrs, a.°“ S SL^d V, *£ 
Province. Many passage in ,hc di, pro . Th" corrmn«r?f 
Oldhams proposition. For instance the collector * 

'stipulate that the husbandman bring his rents himself 
penods so that the malpractices of low intermediaries may be a vdded ’* 
The Bitikchi, or accountant, was instructed that 'wWthf T 

the village is complete, he shall detente S? 

vator and specify the revenue of the whole village'.* Butlf fhe^nu^ 
headman should aid the authorities by collecting the /ulj ^nS, he 


cnfrigcJ on thE udy of the agricultural stuLs-ties in th* ^ **" 1 "» ^ 

ntmy potnts, ^ m tilc and Ins essays «2u=ktate 

4, Ain, book Li, Ain 5; wl. u. P . 46 

5. Ibid., Ain 6 ; vd, ji, p. 4? 
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was to be allowed I/40th of each bigha n or otherwise rewarded 'accord¬ 
ing to the measure of his services*. 1 No special engagement was made 
with the headman> who was simply paid a commission not exceeding 
2 i per cent, for work done. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO REVENUE OFFICIALS 

The instructions recorded for the several officers of the revenue 
department are full and judicious, and may be compared with Thoma¬ 
son^ Direct tow to Collectors^ a book with which 1 had to be familiar 
in my youth. The cultivators were to be allowed ordinarily the 
option of paying in kind, which they might do in any one of five different 
ways. But for certain of the more special and valuable crops, such 
as sugar-cane and poppy, cash rates were obligatory. Boundaries in 
the areas surveyed were to be properly marked. The records pres¬ 
cribed was substantially the same as those used by modern settlement 
officers in the United Provinces, and elaborate provision was made for 
the transmission of both statistics and cash to the head-quarters of the 
province. The Toyal presence" to which both the figures and the 
money were transmitted must mean the official capital of the province* 
not the imperial capita!. The collection of miscellaneous cesses was 
prohibited, and Abu-1 Fax) gives a long list of such cesses which were 
universally remitted by Akbaris order. The statistics included regular 
prices current. The treasury arrangements were much the same as 
those in force some years ago id the United Provinces, and no doubt 
still maintained for the most part. 

In short* the system w r as an admirable one. The principles 
were sound* and the practical instructions to officials all that could be 
desired. But a person who has been in close touch, as the author 
has been, with the revenue administration from top to bottom, can¬ 
not help feeling considerable scepticism concerning the conformity of 
practice with precept. Even all the resources of the modem Anglo- 
Indian Government often fail to secure such conformity, and in 
Akharis time supervision undoubtedly was far less strict and search¬ 
ing. Histories tell us hardly anything about the working of revenue 
legislation in actual practice. Stray hints are all that can be gleaned 
from books, A notable instance is the discrepancy already cited 
between the accounts of the working of the karori system, as expounded 
by Abu-1 Fazl and by BadaonL We find, too, that proclamations 
abolishing miscellaneous cesses and Imposts were often repeated, and 
so draw the inference that the benevolent intentions of the autocrat 
were commonly defeated by distant governors enjoying practical 
independence during their term of office. 

SEVERITY OF THE ASSESSMENT 

The revenue system of the empire at the time described by AhuA 
Fail was not uniform, but varied and was adapted to local conditions. 
The Ain speaks definitely of three systems under the names Ghallabaksh t 
and Nasaq, The first of these is the original Indian system; the 
second is the regulation system fully described in the Ain and chiefly 


1 + Ibid, Ain 5; vol. ii, p. 44. 
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discussed in these pages; while the third is not specially defined or 
described m the text. Doubts as to the true readings and the meanings 
ol technical terms render positive statements risky, but so much seems 
clear that the assessment was severe, and that large remissions must 
nave been necessary in unfavourable seasons. Remissions were not 
easy to obtain, if we may judge from probabilities and the experience 
or later times. Little information on the subject for Akbar’s rd<m 
seems to be available, although the collector was instructed to report 
cases or disaster to the crops, and submit an estimate of the amount 
No specific case of the action taken on such official reports appears to 
be on record. But in 15S6 (31st year) more than a million of rupees was 
remitted from the revenues of the crown lands in the Subas of Delhi, 
Oudh, and Allahabad, because prices were so low that the peasantry 
could not pay full cash rates. A similar remission had beerfmde in 
the previous year* 

A bud Fazl admits that ‘throughout the whole extent of Hindus- 
tan where at all times so many enlightened monarch* have reigned, 

Tumr i?i JCt J*** T Cted: j n ,he Turtisl1 Em P ire - lra n mid 

uran, jnd fafih. a sixifi, and a tenth respectively\ a 

. p Bu ? Afcbar as]c 5 d for one-third, that is to say, double the Endian 
and Persian proportion. Abu-I Fazl seems to think that ihe abolilion 
of miscellaneous cesses and imposts justified the doubling 
j£j£S&verpimeni sharp of the produce. But it is impossible to doubt 

in t J n J >rae i^jk rnan> j°-( t k° sc !m P° sts and cesses continued to be collect¬ 
ed, and as Oldham dniy remarks in a note, 'most, if not all of these 
taxes were subsequently revived’. 

calculated tliai L n thc Gha2 ‘P ur District Akbar’s revenue 
assessment worked out at 2 rupees per acre as against I j in |S70, the 
assessment then in force being that made in 1789, when the count!? 
TMi a *** deposed and backward state. He poinls out that *!J 
^^ r rt S »h lff !ni. 0Il - y J* 8 . 1 lailds were cultivated', the cultivated 
tin&m*in^ f DiStnctbein 8 then only about one-fifth of the 
tillage in 1870. Moreover, the government in Northern India no 

dl ti eCt y , r'!i th f cultivator - as Akbar did. Private 
rent has been allowed to develop, so that the crops have to provide 

5 ™. at hrce part . ,es > the Sta *. ^c landlord, and the tenant 

"•*<? n °5- 7^'“ thv ^istcncc of a landlord class. He left 
theactual cultivator as much of the crops as was considered to be 
necessary for tolerable existence, and rook the rest for the State, 1 

The assessment unquestionably was severe. The question 

11 WaS ac ! ljaI! >' oppressive depends on the nature of the 
administration concerning which hardly any evidence exists We 

°f f ,|; h = « lem to which remissions were granted, 
} C dlScr T c P a[ icy between the assessment and the 
ordinary actual collections. In all probability cases of hardship 

S3 for ,bc ^ 4JV. r iii, S4J, 7«. 
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must have been numerous.. The scanty evidence available concerning 
the economic condition of the country during Akbar’s reign will be 
discussed in the next chapter. 1 2 


THE LAND REVENUE OF THE EMPIRE 

The best set of figures indicating the amount of the impend 
income derived from the land revenue is that given by President van 
den Broccke as the sum of the collections m 1605 at the time of the 
accession of Jahangir, according to Akbar’s official accounts. He 
states that the annual collections from the provinces named by him 
(with their dependencies, turn limitiina) amounted to 174,500,000 
rupees (17 ‘awes' and 45 lakhs), or, taking the rupee to be worth 
2s., £17,500,000 sterling. That sum may or may not have included 
other items besides land revenue, but certainly was such revenue in the 
main. If the rupee be valued at 2s. 6 d., we may say that Akbar’s share 
of the crops was worth £20,000,000 sterling to him at the dose of his 
reign. Tlie ojcdinaxy-dvil nnd mittrary expenses *we de frayed from 
the revenue sg suited; the gigantic hoards trfcom.-praanm metals, and 
jewels’ stored in the treasure cities being accumulated from plunder, 
from the presents continually offered, and from escheats. Tire Dutch 
author’s figures include [he. Daccan-rroviflocs. which had not been 
annexed when the Ain was compiled,* 


THE SJFAH-SALAR, SUBADAR, OR GOVERNOR 

Wc now pass to the executive as distinguished from the fiscal or 
revenue administration. The organization was of the simplest possible 
kind. Each of the fifteen provinces or Subas was a miniature replica 
of the empire, and the Subadar, as long as he remained in office, had 
powers practically unlimited. The essentially military character of 
the government is marked by the fact that in the Ain, the provincial 
viceroy or Subadar. as he was called in later times, is designated as 
Sipahsalar, or commander-in-chief. He is described as 'the vicegerent 
of His Majesty. The troops and people of the province are under his 
orders, and their welfare depends upon his just administration’. St 
is needless to transcribe the admirable copy-book maxims which enjoin 
him to practise alt the virtues, but a few of the more practical instruc¬ 
tions possess special interest and may be cited. When good counsel 


1. According to Sikh tradition, Akbar remitted the ta nd revenue of the Panjab 

Tor the famine year. 1S9S-6. in deference to the intenwsion of Guru Arjun (Macau- 
tifft. The Sikh Religion, iii, B4). , 

2. De Laet, p. 206/215; E. Thomas. The Revenue Resources of the hfuphaJ 
Empire (1871), pp, 5-21, 52—1. The names of the provinces, Kandahar, Kind. 
Kashmir! Ghazni, Gujarat, Sind Of Tatta, Khandeslt, Burhanpur, Berar, Bengal, 
Orissa. Oudh, Malwa, Agra, and Delhi, are easily fttognized in the autha's 
spelling, except ‘Bcnawd’ tacked on to Ghazni (Ghassenie, A Benosatd), wh*n 1 
cannot identify. It is odd lo find Burhanpur and Khandesh distinguished, _ The list 
does not tally with (he list of Akbar's Sabas in ihfi but the number* 15. is inc 
*ainc, During Ak bar's reign and the early years of Jahangir"* the trade with 
Europe was so Lillie developed that a definite sterling whan^ rate for rupee 
hardly existed De Laet (not van den Brorckc) put* it as ranging from 2 j, to 2s. 

(- l JVI 4i). He a]*o quotes a 2r, ld r rate, which was that iHusdly current m ttie 
time of Shahjahan, TeffyCp- 11-3# gives the range in 161S a* from 2 j. to h. 9d. 
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failed to produce the desired effect on evildoers, the governor was to 
be 'swift to punish by reprimands, threats, imprisonment* stripes, or 
amputation of limb, but he must use the utmost deliberation before 
severing the bond of the principle of life*. It will be observed that the 
penalties in the list do not include fines. The horrid punishment of 
mutilation* which is prescribed by the Koran, was used freely. 

Neither Akbar nor Abu-I Fazt had any regard for the judicial 
formalities of oaths and witnesses. The governor who like ail 
Asiatic rulers was expected to hear many criminal cases in person, and 
to dispose of them in a sharp* summary fashion, was enjoined not to 
be satisfied with witnesses and oaths, but to trust rather to his own 
acuteness and knowledge of physiognomy* aided by close examina¬ 
tion. For "from the excessive depravity of human nature and its 
covetousness, no dependence can be placed on a witness or his oath 1 * 3 . 
The judge should be competent to distinguish the oppressor from the 
oppressed by ihc help of his own impartiality and knowledge of 
character; and, having come to a decision, he should act on it* 

The proceedings were verbal* no written record being prepared.* 

The executive authority was expected to obtain help in his judicial 
duties from the Kazi + an officer learned in Muslim law, and if need were 
he might appoint a Mir Adi, or justiciary, to carry out the Kazi's 
finding. 1 

THE FAUJDAR, OR DISTRICT COMMANDANT 

The province was divided for executive purposes into districts, 
each composed of several parganas* each such district, probably 
identical with the area denominated Sarkar in the Ain, being governed 
by a Faujdar, or commandant* as the deputy of the Sipahsalar or govern- 
nor of the province. The Faujdur was expected to reduce rebels, 
always numerous* and, whenever necessary* to use his troops against 
recalcitrant villagers in order to enforce payment of the government 
due$ r When he had captured the rebel camp* he must observe equity 
in the division of the spoil and reserve a fifth for the royal exchequer 
If a balance of revenue be due from the village this should be first taken 
into account/ The existence of such instructions is clear proof of the 
extremely imperfect manner in which order was maintained even in the 
best days of the Mogul empire. Akbar usually had a rebellion some¬ 
where or other on his hands, and the unrecorded outbreaks of disorder 
m the provinces, summarily dealt with by the Faujdans, must have been 
innumerable. 1 

THE KOTWAL 

In towns the repression of crime* the maintenance of public 
order and decency, and all duties of a police nature were entrusted to 
the KotwaL If in any town there happened to be no Kotwal the 
collector of the revenue was bound to take the police duties on himself* 


I. ‘Everything is done verttOy* 11 iudo st iatga tiadatmente (Moiuemitc, 
Jfrktam, m J r A Pro*. A$JL 1912, p* 201). v ^ 

Z Book 11, Aim I and 3; Ah t, vol. is* pp. 37-4L 

3. "His people are continually in revolt against him* : *3 se acabam dt 
elcttaor atm tilt [Momma tc, Jteham ( 1582 ). in J & Proe. A.SA., 1912 , P . 2 l 6 ], 
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In modern India the offices of collector and magistrate of the planet 
arc usually combined in one person. The Kotwal was authorized to 
inflict penalties for breach of regulations, extending even Jo mutilatioii. 
Probably he could not legally execute a prisoner without the sanction 
of superior authority, hut the pomt is not determined by £e books. 
We may feel assured that if an energetic officer chose to take the respon¬ 
sibility Of drastic action against evil-doers he would not have been 
troubled toy official censure. The whole administration was absolute- 
iv personal' and despotic, directed to the stringent collection, of a heavy 
assessment, the provision of numerous military forces, and the main¬ 
tenance of imperfect public order in u rough and ready k v S3 
the sanction of ferocious punishments, inflicted arbitrarily by local 

despots. + r 

The penalties in ordinary use included impalement trampling 
by elephants, beheading, amputation of the righi hand, and severe 
floEeing. 1 2 3 Uni there was no effective law to hinder the infliction or 
many olher cruel forms of punishment according to the caprice of the 
official. 1 

SPECIAL DUTIES OP THE KOTWAL 

The dudes of the Kotwal, as defined by Abud FazU were 
essentially the same as those prescribed for the Nagaraka,or Tow-n 
Prefect, in the old Hindu books. The Kotwal was expected kno* 
everything about everybody. In order to acquire such knowledge he 
was bouncl to employ spies, or detectives in modem language, w letp 
up registers of houses and peisonsand to watch the aownciti* of 
si rangers. He was responsible for the regulation of prices, and the use 
of correct weights and measures. It was his business to lake charge 
of the property of any deceased or missing person w ho had left no heir 

He was required to see to the observance of Akbar's special 
ordinances. Those included the universal prohibition of the slaughter 
of oxen, buffaloes, horses, or camels; the prevention of suttee against 
the inclination of the woman; prohibition of circumcision before the 
age of twelve, and of any slaughter of any animals on many days 
in the year, as prescribed by imperial order. It was also his duty to 
enforce*the observance of the Ilahi calendar and of the special festivals 
and ritual practices enjoined by the emperor. An energetic kotwal 
could always find plenty of occupation* 

akbak in PUBLIC audience and ln council 

Every institution of the empire derived its existence from and 
was dependent for its continuance on the all-powerful will ol (he 
sovereign. The most fitting conclusion to this chapter, therefore, will 
be a glimpse of Akbar on his throne and in council, 

L MohmitoIc, tfrfcrfflraJ, p, W, 

2, Psirtoe Salim when at Allahabad inflicted the hombJe fcaslw 
gtive, which was commonly ordered by Mongol chiefs, and was inflicted bj B 
on at least one occasion. Akbar disapproved of that form of crucHy- _ 

3. 'The FanjdaC book. ij. Ain 2; The Mir Adi and the Kazi,-bid ,Ai - 
-the Kotwal 1 , ibid. Ain 4; 'the Cblkcwr of the Revenue fc tbid-. Am 5* m vou 
ii. pp- 40-7, 
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“ft? da > brcak his P^P 1 ^ high and low, assembled in the outer 
3 ?^£iS£“ l V^ A ?/ th , e *PP“f*a« ^ their lord. Shortly 
^■>11/ ^ ' j hov ’ ed flim ? c!f to h * subjects of all ranks, who w atched 
eagerly lor ihc darsan, or view of him on whom their good or evil for- 

®ft c tTtirin e he Often disposed or matters or 
after ^ Public appearance generally took place 

after tliL first watch of the day, but sometimes at a later hour. Only 
persons of distinction were then admitted. He also frequently 
appeared informally at other hours at the window ( jharokha) opening 

^/rinV .v" mud >&„ to «„ hoin* 

Prtrton*, receiving reports, disposing of judicial cases, or 
inspecting parades of men or annuals. Usually he preferred to stand 

m*rn?r d SOmel,mes ^’^thcr cross-legged on cushions in the Asiatic 
manner, or on a raised throne after the European fashion The 

degrees^ " 0beS * ere ncar hilT1 accord ' n S to ^eir 

Thc P roper who came on duty in accordance with a 

lC a pn: , sented petitions or persons with due form and 
solemnity, and orders were passed at once. Scribes stood bv who 
took accurate notes of every word which fell from his lips. 1 

" i] he rcad * ‘o hear the opinions of his inner 
practice to announce the view he look 
and his reasons. Ordinarily his resolve would be greeted by all with 

Sff"®! 0 ?* of “J* and the prayer, Peace be with the King' But 
? and expressed doubts. His Majesty would listen 
pat tnlly to the objections raised, and reserve the intimation of his 
d ecision. Whate ver anybody might say, thc final resolve was hj s alone * 

J^angk used r© appen/fhr« dsy & r For *™ m P- 375). 

PtftBehr. 'ft'u?*' ’’ PP ’ 15M ’ Aim 72 ' 4 of fc ‘ 0ok it Monserralc Relaettm, p. 202; 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE 

THE "SIMPLE ANNALS OF THE FQGJP 

*A HISTORY of the people** Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole observes, 
‘is usually assumed in the present day to be more stimulating and 
instructive than the records of kings and courts; but* even if true, this 
can only be understood of Western peoples, of peoples who strive to 
go forward, or at least change. In the East* the people does not change, 
and there* far more than among more progressive races, the “simple 
annals of the poor"", however moving and pathetic, are indescribably 
trite and monotonous* compared with the lives of those more fortunate* 
to whom much has been given in opportunity* wealth, power* and 
knowledge. n 

Mr. Lane-Poole is right. The Indian commonalty has no 
history that can be told. There has been practically no evolution 
of institutions* and when we read descriptions of Indian social condi¬ 
tions recorded by Megasihcncs twenty-two centuries ago, we feel that 
his words arc still applicable in the main to present conditions in 
Jndra *up-eountry\ where the ancient structure of society and the 
habits of daily life have been very slightly affected by changes of 
government or by modern influences. 

In Europe we can watch with intense interest the slow overthrow 
of paganism by Christianity* the conflict betw een Roman and Teutonic 
ideals, Lhe birth and decay of the feudal system, the growth of munici¬ 
pal autonomy, the development of representative government, and a 
hundred other political and social changes* which go dow n to the very 
roots of national life, and make the Europe of to-day fundamentally 
different from the Europe of Alexander the Great. 

LACK OF MATERIAL 

Although it would be: absurd to affirm that India docs not 
change from age to age, or that there is nothing in its history at all 
comparable with the changes in Europe, it is true that basic revolu¬ 
tions in essential institutions have been fcw T The Indian autocrat* 
whatever his name might be, always was essentially the same In kind* 
while the daily life of the twentieth-century villager differs little from 
that of his ancestor two thousand years ago. The history of India 
in the Muhammadan period must necessarily be a chronicle of kings, 
courts, and conquests, rather than one of national and social evolution. 
The main interest or the story must lie in the delineation of the charac¬ 
ters of individual rulers* who, although essentially one in type* yet 
varied widely in personal qualities. In Akbar’s case that personal 


L Afediaevaf Mia under Afohamme^in Rate* J90?, Preface, p.v + 
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interest is supreme. He was truly a great man and a great king deserv¬ 
ing of the most attentive study. 

But when we try to picture the effect of his qualities on the 
people whom he conquered and governed, and seek to decide whether 
or not they were happier and more prosperous under his rule than 
under that of many other despots personally inferior in character and 
genius, it is not easy to draw even an outline sketch. The record is 
painfully defective. We hardly ever hear anything definite in the 
histories about the common people or their inode of life. Informa¬ 
tion about the actual working of the revenue administration, a matter 
all-important to the Indian peasant, is almost wholly lacking, and the 
record of the state of education agriculture, and commerce is extreme¬ 
ly meagre, 

THE AIN-I-AKEARI 

A reader glancing hastily at the Ain-i Akbnri r or institutes of 
Akbar* and seeing the elaborate statistical tables* the prices current, 
the details of wages paid, and the chapters headed education, building 
materials, shawl manufacture, &c.„ might suppose that Abu-1 FazTs 
remarkable w ork contains ample materials for an economic history or 
description of the country under the rule of his master. But closer 
study would soon dispel the illusion All subjects are considered solely 
with reference to the sovereign and the court, and little or no attempt 
is made to compare the conditions under Akbar with those exist Eng 
under ms predecessor?.. The important subject of ‘Regulations regard¬ 
ing Education (book ii, Ain 25), for instance, is dismissed with 
a few pen unctory words intimating that boys should be taught rending 
and writing in an intelligent way,.and should be required to read “books 
on morals, arithmetic, the notation peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, 
mensuration, geometry, agronomy, physiognomy, household matters, 
the rules of government, medicine, logic, the theological (iVoAi), the 
mathematical and physical (riyazf and tabi'i) sciences, as well as history, 
all of which may be gradually acquired'. Particular school-books 
arc recommended for Sanskrit studies, 'No one should be allowed to 
neglect I hose things which the present time requires.’ That is all. 
flie section is closed by the baseless assertion that 'these regulations 
shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright lustre over Muslim 
schools [madrasahsW The curriculum recommended obviously has 
no relation to the tacts. No school in India or elsewhere lias ever 
attempted lo work such a programme. The author simply desired to 
lay another morsel of flattery on the altar of Akbar’s shrine. 

difficulties of interpretation 

When the statistics in the Ain are examined with attention 
something more may be learned, although the figures offer many 
difficulties of interpretation. Some of the difficulties which embarrass 
the student of the revenue statistics have been already mentioned. 
When the tables of prices and wages arc considered obstacles to com- 
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nlcte understanding of them become immediately manifest As a 
melicmnarv the mining of the terms referring to coinage, weighs. 

SL to be settled. That can be done with a considerable, 
although not absolute, degree of certainty. The figures themwlv«> 
anart from the question of arithmetical and copyists errors, suggest 
ffi ^oZ,r»Vkind S . The table, pablithed by Abu-I FaaUre made 
U[) of abstract averages. Nothing is known about the method of 
compilation, or the area from which the statistics arc drawn, and u 
k nhvious that the figures must be subject to criticism from d.STerent 
points of view. Stilf notwithstanding such hindrances to complete 
Sending, Abu-l Fail is entitled to the gratitude ot later ages for 
the industrv and skill with which he handled tus embarrassing mass of 
material. Nothing approaching his survey of the empire is to be found 
anywhere o!se in the sixteenth century. 

CQFFEK COINAGE; THE DAM 

A considerable part of the information about wages gu/cn in 
Ain 87 of book i {Ain, vo!. i. p. 225) is intelligible and of interest. 

The Jam, paisa, or futus, was a massive copper coin, copied from 
Sher Shah’s issues, and weighing normally 323 5 grains, or ,ery nearly 
grammes (20 962). The normal relative value of copper to silver 
was S 72 4 to 1. and for purposes of account 40 of the copper dams 
were reckoned uniformly as equivalent to the silver rupee of’ 
grains, the silver being practically pure. In practice the bazaar r.te 
equating the 'pice' or dams with the Silver rupee varied somewhat 
bit the actual rate did not depart widely from the standard °t 40 
m one rupee. Wages, of course were paid in ^ ™ n ^“ d £ 
monev of account. Poor people then, as now in India, thought in 
terms' or copper coins, and the revenue accounts were made up m 
dams at the rate of 40 to the rupee: The Jam was divided mto 2S 
jjfa/s for account purposes, but no coin called jhal then 
Very small change was provided by certain subsidiary coins and, by 
cowrees 1 The coinage in silver and gold was abundant and of excellent 

quality. 
daily WAGES 

It is needless to attempt to make out the exact moaning ot the 
rates for piece-work given by Abu-1 Fail. The daily rales tor wages 
are more easily understood, subject to the preliminary obscrvauons 
already made that we do not know either the area to which they apply 
or the sources from which they were obtained. 

T See Ala 10 of book i in Ato* ol. i. P. 3j, TJ» “ of l J* Gjrcrtou* 
Empire'. Abu-l Furl says that the old copper coins usedmlwcalteU B. 

TtJt is true, but the Bahlolis of Bahtol and bis son Sikandar bin Bahlol Lodi wOgbtA 
(jplv about 140 grains (E. Thomas. Ckrontetes of tht Patluin kings, P 3*2' rr- 
dK Thoma* ohsa™, The dam was the ready money 

Atm-l Fazl re lines that a A/or a f damsv. ua kept ready for gilts. Ac.,"' j g 

^every thousand of which is kept in bags t Smaller p»ces were in I .*? ■ 

orTIJn. Doubk dams were SS» struck. See the Catchy of Coins, as -a 

Bibliography, 
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The donna] rate for an unskilled labourer employed in the 
Court departments was two dams, the twentieth part of a rupee, or 
four-fifths of an anna in modern currency. A first-class carpenter got, 
or should have got, seven dams, seven-fortieths of a rupee. Those two 
limiting rates, assuming their approximate accuracy, may be taken as 
the basis of discussion. In practice deductions must often have been 
made. 

The value of the rupee in English money was estimated to range 
from 2s. to 2r. 9d., and more generally might be taken as 2 j. M, or 27 
pence. Consequently, the normal wage of an unskilled labourer may 
be taken as \ld. t or from IJd, to 1 Jd. a day. 

The first-dass skilled workman drawing 7 dams got less than one- 
fifth of a rupee, about three annas in modern currency, or of 27 
pence, that is to say, about 4J d. a day. according to the rate of exchange 
then prevailing. 

LOW PRICES : THE MAN OR 'MATJNIP 

The table of average prices shows the amount of food that could 
be purchased wholesale in normal times for either 2 or 7 dams, that is 
io say, for from JJ^ L to 1 h/, or for about The figures certainly 

express, as E. Thomas justly observed, ‘the extraordinary cheapness of 
fo^ ■- . it rnuxt be understood, of course* that they are average figures 
calculated From a mass of details no longer in existence, and that they 
can refer only to purchases for I he Court and to years of ordinary 
plenty, India in Akbar f s time, as will be shown presently, was by no 
means exempt from famine in its most appalling form, 

Abu-1 Fazl gives the wholesale price per man T or ‘maund 1 n 
is well established that that term in his book expresses a weight 
equivalent roughly to half a hundredweight (56 pounds avoirdupois) 
or more exactly, to 554 pounds, His ‘manner, therefore, was appro¬ 
ximately two thirds of the present standard 'maund 1 of &2 pounds In 
both cases 40 ‘seers' (ser) go to the ‘maund\ The modern d seer T is 
a tnHe over 2 pounds, and nearly agrees with the kilogramme The 
seer of Akbaj was slightly more than two-thirds of 2 pounds or about 
21 ounces. 

With these preliminary explanations, the prices of the principal 
artjdes of food and the amount obtainable by an unskilled labourer for 
± or hy a skilled artisan for 7 dam$ % mav be stated in tabular 
form, 1 


^ va . ,u * !5 } Poimds avcnrdijpois has been worked out by E Thomas 

Y Wi,t f n °}^‘ Mr mod of she 

pocrJMsttiCl (1870) jurt «, p. S4. Hawkins also defined Jahangir's man as 55 

h"r' ‘FIT* y "u ta d! m 1MwOTc ite ^ «t pond us lv 
Ubr An^i ftU ?6 142), The fabjc follow]n B has been compiled from Ain 27 of 

book I, StoliHMorthe Puces of Certain An*]*', Ains 27 and 87 at {Am 
vol. 3 + pp. 62, 225), and from Thomas* Chrsmitles t p, 430 
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A mount or Food Obtainable in Akbab + s Rson, about a.d. I600 p 
at Average Prices in Normal Years. 


Artiei? 


Wheal. 

Barky- 
Rice. best. 
rt worst. 

Mm$ puls* (Phaseohu 

fWi*g0}r 

Mask puls* {Fhostoluj 
rodtaxus). 

Moth pulse (Phaseofas 
acoflififotlii?). 

■Grum, or dijefc-pea 
{Clccr artetirtvm}. 
Juwar miUct (Hetetn 
sorghum). 

White sugar. 

Brown p « 

Ghi, or clarified butter. 

Sesamum oil £fd)r 

Salt* 


Price pC r VnaumT or 
JTUVO of 554 ib. OWIT- 
thtpois m dams or 40 
to rupee 


12 

{*= 194* lb- per rupee 
of 40 dims) 

S 

(=277| lb. per rupee) 
110 

(<=20| lb. per rupee) 
20 

(III lb. per rupee) 

15 

(=37 lb. per rupee) 
ib 

(=13S* lb. per rupee) 

12 

{. 194* lb r per rupee) 
16* 

(=1341lb- per rupee) 
10 

( -222 lb. per rupee) 
12 & 

{=17| lb, per rupee) 
56 

<^391 Jb^pcf rupee) 

( = 331 Ib + per rupee) 
SO 

(=274 lb. per rupee) 

16 

(=BS| lb per rupee) 


Ohmhiobie by 


(Jn ski {fed fa- 
bower at 2 
dams or 1^20 of 
rupee per diem 


Skilled artb 
son at 1 
dams or 7/40 
c?/ rupee 
per diem 


Lb. dz, lb, oZ- 

9 4 32 6 


n 14 
1 0 

5 9 

6 3 

6 15 
9 4 

6 2 

nearly 11 2 

nearly 0 14 

Dcariy 2 0 

] 1 

I 6 

6 15 


4S 

9 

3 

a 

19 

7 

2t 

to 

24 

4 

32 

6 

21 

7 

38 

15 

3 

1 

nwEy 7 

0 

3 

11 

4 

13 

24 

4 


Four of tbc leading items may be compared with tlie most recent 
set of average retail prices as given in the Fmperinl Gazetteer 1907. 
The table there is made out for l seers* per rupee. Taking the *seer 
a$ two pounds, the # seer p figures may be doubted to get pounds and 
so compared with the rupee prices as given in brackets in the pre¬ 
ceding table. 


Pjuccj fur Rupee 


Article 

Pounds moirdupois per Rupee 

Wheat ..+ ... | 

Barley .... *** **» ' 

Gram ,« *** 1 

Juwar millet +i . ..... | 

In Akbar's time a. ex 1600. 
194-25 

277 50 

134 25 

2220 

In 1901 

43’8 (seers 2D9) 
330 (seers 16‘5) 
41 -2 (seers JO’6) 
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LOW PRICES OF MEAT AND MILK 

The low prices were not confined to grain. Nearly everything 
else was equally cheap. For instance, sheep of the ordinary kinds 
could be bought for a rupee and a quarter or a rupee and a half each. 
Million is priced at 65 dams f per a imiund T T equivalent to 34 pounds or 
17 * seers* for the rupee. Milk sold at 25 dams the maund. A rupee 
therefore would purchase 89 pounds* or 44 seers. The larger seer of 
the present day is reckoned as equal to a quart. Deducting one-third 
from Lhe figure 44, the price in Akbar* s day works out at about 30 
quarEs for the rupee, cr a penny a quart* if the rupee be taken at 2r. 
6 J. (30 pence) as it usually was by Terry* early in (he reign of Jahangir, 
which was simply a continuation of Akbars\ so far as social and 
economic conditions were concerned, as well a$ in most other respects. 
The historian of Akbar, therefore* is fully justified in using the evidence 
of Roe, Terry, and Tom Coryate, who all resided in northern and 
western India between 1615 and 16J3. Their testimony emphatically 
confirms that of the Am respecting the lowness of prices and wages, 
while adding to it by distinctly affirming the abundance of pro vis ions in 
ordinary years. In 1585 and 1586 prices were so exceptionally low 
that ihe full cash revenue rates couid not be paid* and considerable 
remissions became necessary in three provinces. 


LOW PRICES IN WESTERN ASIA 

The low cash retail prices were not confined to India. They 
extended all over Western Asia* That fact is conclusively proved by 
the experience of Tom Coryate, ‘the Wanderer of his age*, a most 
accurate observer and truthful writer, whose trustworthiness was not 
in any way affected by his eccentricities. He entered the Mogul 
dominions by way of Kandahar and Lahore, having travelled overland 
from Syria on foot through Armenia, Mesopotamia* and Persia. Due> 
ing the journey of ten months from Aleppo to Kandahar he spent in 
all £3 sterling, bin out of that 10 l had been stolen* so that he lived on 
twopence a day all round, and at times on a penny. 1 

VALLE OF TltE RUPEE IN STERLING 

In October 1616 he managed to secure access to court without 
the knowledge of Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambassador, and 
extracted a hundred rupees from Jahangir in recompense fora flatter¬ 
ing oration in Persian. The recipient reckoned the gift as the equiva* 
lent of £10 sterling, valuing the rupee expressly at 2s.; but Terry, who 
also tells the story* valued the present a$ equal to £12 IQs., which 
implies that he then estimated the rupee at 2*. 6d He states in general 
terms that the s meanest* rupees were worth 2s. 3*f„ and the best ^ 


J. The epsthcl •Wanderer of his □ ge' is from Terry's verses (o 71) Cnrva reN 
Cruditia h a qu«r nwdfey, as originally pubUshed In (611* in It single'rare vo^m* of 
65J pages plus the^ictolud^e supplementary matter. d«U 
The reprint of 1776, in three volume octavo, add-i the Letters from tn li. 
which are not pa 5 ed. Another reprint. by'MacLrfwU IfS S''ft 
I9W1 have t«d.the ITMedStolL 

bw 1617. Terry gives ■ good account or him. which is included in the 77 s 

sassasr- 5574 ° r i7 ” 
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9d- sterling. On another occasion, when paying a rupee as eonipcnna¬ 
tion for an injury, he valued it at 2$, 9t/. In another place Terry reckons 
the pay of an ordinary servant or follower at 5 j. a montlq meaning 
apparently two rupees- 1 These instances explain de Laet s remark 
in 1631 that rupees ranged in value from 2r, to 2s. ya. 

PLENTY OK PROVISIONS 

The statistics show that that small sunt would have purchased 
194x2=393, or nearly 400 pounds of wheat in I WO- Abu-1 Fazl 
does not state the price of flour, which, of course, must have been 
appreciably higher. It is clear, however, that a man could Teed himself 
adequately for a cost of from a penny to twopence a day. 

Terry further states that fish were purchascable 'at such easy 
rates as if they were not worth the valuing*, 1 and that, generally 
sneaking, the plenty of all provisions’ was ’very great throughout the 
whole monarchy’; ‘every one there may eat bread without scarceness. 

PRICES IN t 87 ® AND lS 0 t -3 

Oldham, writing in 1370 with reference to the Ghazipur District 
in the eastern part of the United Provinces, was of opinion that 
‘according to the prices given in the Ayeen Akbery , a nip« in the 
days of Akbar would purchase at the very lowest computation about 
four times the amount of agricultural produce that can now be bought 
for a rupee’‘ Things were cheaper m 1370 than they were in 
for which the Gazetteer statistics have been quoted. It may be as well 
to compare the figures for the four selected grams in the two recent 

periods. 
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These figures indicate uiai me m r ~~* 

IS66-70 to that of 1901-3 has been large. Even when Oldham wrote, 
ifertfarttfet«i purchasing power of the rupee in 1600 was n>u« 
than four times what it was in 1870. fell below the mark except in lit 
case of gram. For the later period the purchasing power of the rupee 

is far lc$$. 

EFFECT OF LOW PRICES 

When the material condition of the people is thequests onunder 
consideration, a rise in prices is immaterial if the buyer is 
additional cash in the same proportion. The use in prices in tn 
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course of three centuries has been something like 500 or 600 per cent* 
The rise in wages has not been so great, I doubt if it comes up to 300 
per cent* In Akbar's time the daily wage of the unskilled labourer 
was one-twentieth of a rupee. During my service in the United 
Provinces, between 1871 and 1900, the familiar current rate paid by 
Europeans was one-eighth of a rupee, but natives of the country often 
paid less. The fraction one-eighth is 250 per cent, larger than one* 
twentieth. The increase in the wage of skilled labour may be even less, 
and has hardly more than doubled. 1 refer to * up-country* condi¬ 
tions, not to Calcutta or Bombay. On the whole, so far as I can 
judge, the hired landless labourer in the lime of Akbar and Jahangir 
possibly had more to eat in ordinary years than lie has now. But in 
famine years, such as 1555-6 and 1595-8, he simply died. Now* even 
in seasons of severe famine, he is often kept alive. 

The advance in prices does not affect cultivators st> much. 
When prices are exceptionally low they find it impossible to pay cash 
revenue rates based on a normal scale of prices. High prices mean 
for them enhanced incomes as well as enhanced cost, and they have 
greater security than they used to have, while die demand made by 
the State is less. We must remember that the absolutely landless 
labourer is not common in the country districts. I doubt if the 
cultivators on the whole were better off three centuries ago than they 
ure now, and it is possible that they may have been less prosperous. 
CUBAN POPULATION 

When we come to compare the conditions of the town popula¬ 
tion then and now, exact, or approximately exact figures wens lacking. 
It is obvious that ibe disappearance of the imperial court and of many 
Splendid viceregal and princely courts has adversely affected certain 
localities and trades. But the development of commerce in modern 
times has been so great that towns people on the whole may be better 
off than they were in Akbar's day. It would carry me too far to 
pursue the subject in detail. Contemporary travellers undoubtedly 
were much impressed by the wealth and prosperity of the great cities 
in the reigns of Akbar and Jahanpr. Fitch, for example, in 1885, 
tells us in a passage already quoted that 

*Agra and Fatepore are two very great cities, either of them much 
greater than London and very populous. Between Agra and Fatepore 
are 12 miles [jcif kas] r and all the way is a market of victuals and other 
things, as full as though a man were sLill in a town, and so many 
people as if a man were in a market.* 1 

Terry, from the testimony of others, describes the Punjab a* 
‘a large province, and most fruitful. Lahore is the chief city thereof, 
built very large, and abounds both in people and riches, one of the most 
principal cities for trade in all India* (p. 76), M onset rate, speaking 
from personal knowledge of the same city as it was in 1581 t declares 
that Lahore was not second to any city in Europe or Asia. Every kind 
of merchandise was to be found in its shops, and the streets were block- 

L Fitch, p T 98. The distance between Ago and Fathpur-Sikri a about 23 

mils. 
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ed bv dense crowds, 1 * Similarly. Burhanpur in K hand esh was ‘very 
great, rich, and foil of people* (p. 80). Abu-1 Fazl is enthusiastic over 
the glories of Ahmadabad in Gujarat, 'a noble city m a high state of 
prosperity*, which for the pleasantness of its climate and Us.display 
of the choicest productions of the whole globe is almost unrivalled . 
Jt was reputed to contain a thousand mosques butil of stone; Kabul 
was a place of busy trade, crowded with merchants front India, Persia, 
and Tartary. 3 Such testimonies concerning the conditions of the great 
inland towns, which might be largely multiplied, permit of no doubt 
that the urban population of the more important cities was well to do. 
Whether or not it was better off on the whole than the townspeople of 
the twentieth century are it is bard to say. I am not able to express 
any definite opinion on the subject. 


famines in villages 

'Famine' as has been truly said, ‘lies broad written across the 
pages of I ndian history*.‘ We hear of it in the remote age when the 
Buddhist Jowka stories were composed, 4 5 and from time to tune m every 
age The occurrence of famine, resulting from the absolute non-exis¬ 
tence of crops, was and is inevitable in a country like India, where 
the possibility of sowing and reaping a crop depends on seasonal 
rains, which often fail, and where the mass of the people are, and 
always have been, extremely poor. The modern extension of com¬ 
munications and of irrigation on a gigantic scale has done much to 
remove the causes of extreme famine, but nothing can absolutely prevent 
its recurrence. When it docs come it is now fought with all the resour¬ 
ces of a highly organized and philanthropic government- Even so, 
as recent experience proves, intense suffering cannot be prevented 
whenever there is a widespread failure of the rains, and appalling mor¬ 
tality still results. Pestilence, in one form or another, inevitably dogs 
the steps of famine. 


ANCIENT FAMINES 

The old governments, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, were 
not so highly organized as the existing Anglo-Indian government* 
Perhaps the most elaborate native organization which ever existed in 
India was that of the Maurya dynasty in the fourth and third centuries 
before Christ. The extant descriptions of the Maurya administration, 
and the indubitable facts which prove the wide extent of dominion 
ruled by Asoka, his father, and grandfather, as well as the firm grip 
of the government on remote territories, leave on my mind the impres¬ 
sion that Akbar's machine of government never attained the standard 
of efficiency reached by the Mauryas eighteen or nineteen centuries 
before his time. Nevertheless, the iron hand of the great Maurya 
emperors could not coerce the clouds or save their much-governed 
realm from the miseries of famine. The traditions of the Jains give 


I. Commetttarius. p. 623. 

1 Ain, VOl. ii, p. 240. 

J, Convnrnfariw. p. 617. 

4. Sir Haltouft Bullet in/.ff,,iii(1 907), chap, x p.475. 

irth reading. , 

5. Jataka. No. 199, in Cambridge transl*, n, 94. 
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prominence to the terrible famine which occurred late in the fourth 
century a.c. towards the close of the reign of Chandragupta Maury a, 
and lasted for twelve years. 1 Famines recur throughout all ages; as, 
for instance, early iit the tenth century after Christ, when a Hindu king 
reigned in Kashmir, that pleasant land was desolated by a famine of the 
severest kind. 

‘One could scarcely see the water in the Vitasta (Jihlam), entirely 
covered as the river was with corpses soaked and swollen by the water 
in which they had long been lying. The land became densely covered 
with bones in alt directions, until it was like one great burial-ground, 
causing terror to all beings.’* 

Similar scenes occurred over and over again under Muhammadan 
kings in various parts of India, and the glorious reign of fortunate 
Akbar was not an exception. 

TOE FAMINE OF 1555-6 

The year of his accession (1555-6) was marked by a famine as 
grievous as any on record, Abu-1 Fazl, who was a child five years 
old at the time, retained in after life ‘a perfect recollection of the event, 
and learned further details from elder eyewitnesses. The capital 
(Delhi) was devastated, and the mortality was enormous* The 
historian Badaoni ‘with his own eyes witnessed the fact that men ate 
their own kind, and the appearance of the famished sufferers was so 
hideous that one could scarcely look upon them, .. .. .The whole country 
was a desert, and no husbandmen remained to till the ground.’* 


FAMINES, 1573-98 

Gujarat, one of the richest provinces of India, and generally 
reputed to be almost exempt from the risk of famine, suffered 
severely for six months in 1575-4. Pestilence, as usual, followed on 
starvation, so that ‘the inhabitants, rich and poor, fled the country and 
were scattered abroad’* 

Abu-1 Fazl, with characteristic vagueness, records that in 1583 
or 1584, 'as prices were high on account of the dryness of the year, 
the means of subsistence of many people came to an end*. 6 He docs 
not trouble to give any details or even to mention which provinces 
were affected. If we may judge from t he slovenly way in which he treats 
the tremendous calamity of 1595-8, we may infer that the famine of 
1583-4 was serious. It does not seem to be mentioned or even alluded 
to by other chroniclers. 

The famine which began in 1595 (a.h. 1004) and lasted three or 
four years until 1598 equalled Suits horrors the one which had occurred 
in the accession year, and excelled that visitation by reason of its longer 
duration. Abu-l Fail, as already observed in chapter x, slurs over the 
calamity by using vague words designed to conceal the severity of the 
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distress, and to save the credit of the imperial government. 1 * 3 4 A minor 
historian, who was less economical of the truth, lets tis know that 
'during the year 1004 h. [August 1595-August 1596] there was a 
scarcity of rain throughout the whole of Hindoslaii, and a fearful 

famine raged continuously for three or four years..Men ate their 

own kind. The streets and roads were blocked up with dead bodies, 
and no assistance could be rendered for their removal.'* 

The Jesuit missionaries witnessed the effects of the famine and 
pestilence in Lahore and Kashmir, but no contemporary authority 
cared to record details or to give any estimate of the extent of the 
havoc wrought. Nothing is known concerning the process of recovery, 
which must have occupied a long time. The modern historian would 
be glad to sacrifice no small part of the existing chronicles if he could 
obtain in exchange a full account of the famine of 1595-8 and of its 
economic effects. 

EPIDEMICS AND INUNDATION 

Pestilence, as already observed, was the inevitable accompani¬ 
ment and consequence of widespread starvation. The vague state¬ 
ments of the historians give no clue to the nature of the diseases 
occasioned by the two great famines and the minor visitations ot 
Akbar's reign. Cholera, which usually appears under similar condi¬ 
tions, probably caused a large part of the mortality in the sixteenth 
century. Bubonic plague was regarded by Jahangir as a novelty when 
it appeared in I6I6. 1 

The deadly epidemic of 1575, which extended over Bengal, and 
was particularly virulent at Gaur, seems to have been a kind of malarial 
fever, or rather several kinds of that multiform disease. 

The destructive inundation which occurred in the Megna delta 
in 1584-5 may be mentioned here as one of the calamities which 
occasionally marred Akbar's record of prosperity. The Sarkar of 
Bagla, in which the disaster happened, extended, we are told, along 
the sea shore. * In the 29ih year of the Divine Era, a terrible inundation 
occurred at three o’clock in the afternoon, which swept over the whole 
Sarkar _Nearly 200,000 living creatures perished in this flood. * 

RELIEF MEASURES 

The ancient governments, Hindu or Muhammadan, did nothing, 
as a rule, in the way of famine relief. The King of Kashmir in the 

!. He gives details of the famine in the accession year in order to show that 
things improved when Akbar ascended (he throne. 

1 E. A D.. vi, L93, _ ^ 

3. Jahangir, R.B., i, 330.442; E. A D., vi. 346; Terry, pp. 226-3, Sir Thomas 
Roe's suite was attacked by the disease at Ahtnadabad in May 1616. 

4. Ain. vol. LL p. 123. The Sarkar of Bagla or Bogla, more tomctly spelt 

Baida, corresponded roughly with the southern part of the ekmciti Bakarganj 
District. The (nL ii, P 134} names four mahals whkh 1 cannot identify. The 
district, much of which Be* below seu-leveL is still Liable to disastrous immdanoas. 
U was visited in 153* by Hulph Fitch. who calls il Bttcok, The position or the town 
of that name is not known. The Jesuit missionaries who were m the m 
1599 and IG0& write the name u Bacola, EkicoEa or Bacalu. See /.G, ^ 

173 ■ and Beveridge, The District of Baksrgonj, London (Trubncr), LH76. 
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lentil, arid He mu in the sixteenth century, both showed heartless 
indifference to the sufferings of their people. The most considerable 
effort to relieve distress seems to have been that made by Akbar during 
the famine of 1595-8, when Shaikh Farid of Bokhara, a man of natural¬ 
ly generous disposition, was pul on special duty to superintend relief 
measures. But no particulars of his operations are recorded, and it is 
certain that their effect was extremely limited. The definite famine 
relief policy of the British Government as now practised may be said 
to date from 1877, its main principle being the determination to save 
human life so far as possible, even at enormous cost. Notwithstanding 
the heroic exertions made for that purpose, the mortality in the wide¬ 
spread famine of 1900 reached gigantic figures. We dare not expect 
that similar calamities can be altogether averted in the future. 
FORESTS 

A few particular, though rather desultory observations may be 
made to illustrate the actual condition of various parts of India in 
Akbar's time and to emphasize the contrast with present conditions. 

‘Pergunmhs [parganas]’, as Oldham correctly states, ‘are now 
subdivisions of a district, containing a large number of villages, 
and called by a fixed name. In the early days of the Mahometan 
empire they appear to have been clearings or cultivated spaces in the 
forest, occupied generally by a single, but sometimes by more than one 
fraternity or clan. 

The Emperor Babur, in his Autobiography, mentions that the 
pergunnahs were surrounded by jungles, and that the people of the 
pergunnahs often fled to these jungles to avoid paying their revenue. 1 

‘In the days of the Emperor Baber, ihc rhinoceros abounded in 
the country adjacent to the Ghogra; and wild elephants, first met with 
in numbers at Karrah, now In the Futtehpoor* District, became more 
common as a traveller proceeded eastward. Wo may, therefore, fairly 
conclude that the Ghazeepoor District, which is situated on the Ghogra, 
and far east of Karrah, must have been in a great degree a forest, 
swarming with herds of elephants and rhinoceros, three or four 
hundred years ago, 1 * 

1 lived in that District more than forty years ago, and can testify 
from personal knowledge that no large game was then to be found 
anywhere in or near it. Even the black buck was rare, and there was 
practically no shooting to be had except wild-fowl, 

INCREASE IN CULTIVATED AREA 

The area under cultivation undoubtedly has increased vastly 
almost everywhere during the last three hundred years It is not 
possible to give general comparative statistics, and attempts to work 
out the figures fur any individual modern administrative District are 
difficult and yield indeterminate results. In certain cases as in that 
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of Sctrkar Mungir (Monghyr) in Bihar. Lhe Ain omits the figures of 
area altogether, and in a hundred other ways obstacles beset the p£th 
of the inquirer who seeks to map out the Sarkars of Akbar and compare 
them with modern Districts. Elliot. Beanies, and many local officers 
have attempted the task and attained partial, but admittedly 01 % 
partial success. 1 2 The proportionate extension of the cultivated area 
has. of course, varied infinitely in different localities. For instance, 
Mr, Moreland estimates that in the Fatehpur District, United Provinces, 
as a whole, the tillage has about doubled, but in different parts or the 
district the increase varies between 50 and 400 per cent, Oldham, 
writing in 1870, estimated the cultivated area of the Ghazipur Sarkar 
in the east of the United Provinces 10 have been one-sixth of the total 
area in the reign of Akbar, as against more than five-sixths when he 
was writing. All such estimates are merely rough approximations, and 
it is not worth while to pursue the subject in further statistical details. 

WILD BEASTS 

The range of the Rhinoceros mdiais or unicornis is now restricted 
to the forests of the Himalayas and the swampy tracts at the base of the 
mountains, but the great beast was hunted by Babur in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Peshawar as w r ell as on the banks of the Gogra, 

Akbar captured wild elephants in many places where now one 
would be as likely to meet a mammoth, and he shot tigers near Mathura, 

In ancient times the lion used to be found throughout the greater 
part of North-western and Central India. At the present lime it is almost 
extinct, only a few specimens surviving, it is believed, in Kathiawar. 

But in 1615, when Terry was encamped at Mandu in Central 
Tndia* now included in the Dhar State, lions troubled the camp as 
they do at the present day in parts of Africa. 

Tn those vast and extended woods', Terry writes, ‘there are lions, 
tigers, and other beasts of prey, and many wild elephants. We lay one 
night in that wood with our carriages, and those lions came about us* 
discovering themselves by their roaring, but we keeping a good fire all 
night, they came not near enough to hurt either ourselves or cattle; 
those cruel beasts are night-walkers, for in the day ibey appear not/ 

At the same place, a little later : 

'One night, early in the evening, there w r as a great lion, which 
we saw, came into our yard (though our yard was compassed about 
with a stonewall that was not low); and my Lord Ambassador having 
a little white neat shock that ran out barking at him, the lion presently 
snapt him up, leapt again over the wall, and away he went. 1 

Jahangir and his courtiers used to ride down lions* and kill them 
“with their bows and carbines, and launch. 1 It would be easy to 
give further illustrations of a like kind, but so much may suffice, 

1. For Subas Agra, Allahabad, and Delhi sec Elliot, Smpkmentaf Gbstary, 
ed_ Beamcs* I vol. Li, pp, 81-146 ; and for Subas Oudh { Awadb) and Bihar, 
Bcames in J.A m S±, part i, fm. pp, 215-31; and 1&B5, pp- I62-B2, with mus. 

2. ‘Shock’ or though** a longhaired or shaggy dog. Terry, pp- J82i l». 
403. The last recorded lion outside Kathiawar was shot in the pwaftor State on 
June 11, 1872. 
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GARDENS 

The benefits conferred on India either directly by the Mogul 
emperors or in their time were not confined to the administrative 
reforms already noticed or to the developments of art and literature to 
be discussed in the next chapter. 

Babur grumbled much at the deficiencies of the burning plains ot 
India in comparison with the delights of his pkasances at Samarkand 
and Kabul. He trussed nothing more than the gardens vyith their 
murmuring streams to which he had been accustomed, and did his best 
to make a colourable imitation of them by the help of wells and brick 
water-courses. Whenever he settled for a time at any place, his first 
thought was a garden, nnd he straightway scl to work to make one. 
So at Agra, across the river, he built a garden palace, where, after four 
years of sovereignly in India, his restless spirit passed away. He left 
directions that his body should be transported to Kabul, and there 
laid to its final rest in “the sweetest spot of the neighbourhood*, a lovely 
garden at the fool of a Turrctcd mountain* beside a tumbling cascade. 

Akbar inherited his grandfathers love for gardens and lowers, 
and made many ‘paradises*, a$ the old English monks tailed such retreats. 
The scene of his accession was set in a well-planned garden, and other 
similar abodes of delight were constructed at Fathpur-$ikri p Sikand^ra, 
and various places. His son Jahangir frequently expresses his passion 
for flowers and gardens. The scarlet blossom of the dfwk tree, he 
remarks, 4 is so beautiful that one cannot take one’s eyes off it 1 . 
Shahjahan, the author of the Taj and its exquisite gardens, continued 
the family tradition, but the puritan Aurangzcb cared for none of those 
things, the Mogul gardens certainly were a boon to India, and their 
merit is only now beginning to be frankly recognized. Those laid out 
round the great buildings of the period were an essential dement in 
the architectural design, and cannot be tampered with* save at the cost 
of spoiling the full expression of the architects* ideas. 1 

NEW FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

A garden is naught unless it is graced by a good selection of 
flowers and fruits. Babur, who could not be content with the some* 
what meagre assortment which satisfied the taste of the Rajas, devoted 
much attention to the subject or enriching the slock of the Indian garde¬ 
ner. He never rested until the local horticulturist was able to supply 
him with good grapes and musk melons. His successors followed 
his example and much improved the variety and quality of the flowers, 
vegetables, and fruits cultivated in Hindostan. 

The potato, meaning probably the ‘sweet potato* (Batatas 
edutis or Ipormca batatas), which had been brought from Brazil to 
Spain in 1519, early found favour in India. 1 Terry mentions the vege¬ 
table as being grown along with carrots in Northern India; and when 
Asaf Khan, Jahangir's brother^Ln-Iaw, feasted (he ambassador, 

]. Sec CM. Villicrs Stuart, Gardens of the Great Sfughah, A. & C. Stack. 
Loudon, 1913- an interesting and well-illustrated book, 

2. Chambers, Encyclopaedia^ 1904, and Encyd. Brit , ed, II, s.v. 'Potato 1 
jtf>d 'Sweet Potato*. Il is hardly possible that Terry's potatoes can have been 
Solarmm tuberosum. 
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■potatoes excellently well dressed.' were an item in. the numerous dishes. 
The conscientious chaplain lasted them all, to his satisfaction, 

ASAF KHAN'S BANQUET 

Terry’s account of the enter Lai nmeni alluded to deserves quota¬ 
tion in Full as being an authoritative description, such as is not to be 
found elsewhere, of the manners of a great Muhammadan noble m the 
days of Akbar and his son. It is as follows ; 

‘The Asaph Chan entertained my Lord Ambassador in a very 
spacious and a very beautiful tent, where none of his followers besides 
myself saw or tasted of that entertainment. . 

■That tent was kept full of a very pleasant perfume; m winch 
scents the King and grandees there take very much delight. The 
floor of the tem was first covered all over with very rich and large 
carpets which were covered again in the places where our dinner stood 
with other good carpets made of stiteht leather, to preserve them which 
were richer; and these were covered again with pure while and fine 
callico cloths: and all these covered with very many dishes of silver; 
but for the greater part of those silver dishes, they are not larger than 
our largest trencher plates, the brims of all of them Ejjt- 

'We sat in that large room as it were in atnanglc; the Ambassador 
on Asaph Chan’s right hand, a good distance From him; and myself 
below all of us on the ground, as they there all do when they eat, with 
our faces looking each to the other, and every one of us had tos separate 
mess The Ambassador had more dishes by ten, and l less by ten, 
than our entertainer had; yet for my part I had fifty dishes, They were 
all set before us at once, and little paths left betwixt ihcm„ that otir 
entertainers servants (for only they waked} might come and reach ihem 
to us one after another, and so they did; so that I lasted of all set before 
me and of most did but taste, though all of them tasted very well 
? ‘Now of the provision itself; for our larger dishes, they were 
filled with rice dressed as before described; and this rice was presented 
to us, some of h white, in its own proper colour, some of k made yellow 
with saffron, some of it was made green, and some of it pm mto a purple 
colour; but by what ingredient I know mi; but this I am sure, that K 
ail tasted very well : And with rice thus ordered, several of our dishes 
were furnished: and very many mom of them with fiesh of several 
kinds, and with hens and other sorts of fowl cut in pieces, as before I 
observed in their Indian cookery. 

‘To these we had many jellies and entices; 1 nee ground to 
flour then boiled, and after sweetened with sugar-candy and rose-water, 
to be eaten cold. The flour of rice, mingled with sweet almonds made 
as small as they could, and with some of the most fleshy parts of hens, 
stewed with k T and after, the fiesh so beaten into pieces, thai it could 
not be discerned, all made sweet with rose-water and sugar-candy, 
and scented with Ambergrease; 1 this was another of our dishes, 

3:" Msospdt "ci^l tecs'. and said to mean savoury meal jetties, Webster quotes 
“cnudles and culiises' from Beaumont and Fletcher. M ^ ■ 

3. Now spdl 'ambergris^ stil- ambre jrii r or spy amber it* 
secretion from the lotestmo ®r the sperm whale, and in Europe is used only is 4 
imitriil for perfumery. 
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and most luscious one, which the Portuguese call matgee red, food for 
a King. Many other dishes wc bad* made up in cakes* of several 
lomis p of the finest of \hc wheal flour, mingled with almonds and 
sugar-candy, whereof some were scented, and some not. To these 
potatoes excellently well dressed; and to them divers sal lads of the 
curious fruits of that country,.some preserved in sugar, and others raw; 
nd lo these roots can died* almonds blanched^ raisons of the sun, 1 
prunellas and I know-not what, of all enough to make up the number 
o dishes before named; and with these qvelque chose* was that enter¬ 
tain meat made up. 

„ j v'^ 1 * w “ tenet a great deal, than if it had consisted of full 
n uup- up dishes, such as are sometimes amongst us provided for 
B I” , . ,P rorusc entertainments. Our bread was of very good 
cKcellenL wheat, made up very white and light, in round cakes; and for 
n t h*t S0113 11 WaS brew fof ought I know, ever since Noha’s 
rj? 06 ,'™™* water, being all the drink there commonly 
Vf and in . |bosc climates (it being better digested 

there than in other parts) it is very sweet, and allays thirst belter than 
any other liquor can, and therefore better pleaseth, and agrecth belter 
with every man that comes and lives there, than any other drink. 

could ^i*ih ^ C p!i tCrtai i nrae j t S n l Ion & ancl much lo[ >ger than wc 
urnhlf) but all considered, our feast in that place 

^f. S t „ , han ,, Apicl n’ that famous Epicure of Rome, with all his 
m-idc whl^h ^ or . s ? Paterculus calls it, ingeniosa gutaf could have 
made with alt provisions had from the earth, air, and sea,’* 

temperance and intemperance 

., Asaf Khan gave his guesls nothing to drink except water 
adhering strictly to the precepts of his religion. His sovereign, as is 

E^IvTnVSt? “ «™P le ? °V hc su bject, and drank more o/leS 
heavily, generaHy more, during the greater part of his life. Intern pe- 
ranee was the beretung sm of the Timurid royal family, as it wS'Sf 
many other Muslim ruling families. The grace with which Babur 
describes ins frequent orgies wins forgiveness for the elegant toner 

nifJtillrfTa^- SS ‘° r ^ IS r Cmporary refb ™ ati °rt when he became a 
teetotaller at a ensis in his fortunes compels admiration, Humavun 

r^; s u ^ 

by ihc sovereigns was foUaVZ^yWSuH^'Sl 

nobles. Akbar s two younger sons died SSSSTtSi 

boxes, and known u LOmjT,15Tl| i' packed in anton-wcol in chip 

3 ^ of ^ txzuo. 

4 ° 0TT !! pt ‘kfduhaws'. 

AD. 30, and now rarefy r«d;^K£ fibS"^ ° f “"“V finijJled 
Apia us. w “"“f Tibenus, and was con temporary wilii 

’• T *"" »■ ™* » teoiW h, a, >ra4iw . 
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chronic alcoholism, and their elder brother was saved from the same 
fale by a strong constitution, not by virtue. The biographies of the 
nobles recorded by Blochmann record a surprising number of deaths 
due to intemperance. One of the most conspicuous victims of that 
vice was Mirza Jani Beg of Sind, who drank himseir to death in the 
Deccan soon after the fall of Asirgarh. Another noble of high rank 
(Shahbcg Khan, No. 57) used to drink a terrible mixture of wine, hemp, 
and two forms of opium. Many other examples might be cited. 

But the vice of intemperance which so disgraced court circles 
was not common in decent society elsewhere. Terry was much 
impressed by the general sobriety of all ranks, both Hindu and Musal- 
man, and declares that ‘none of the people there are at any lime seen 
drunk (though they might find liquor enough to do it) but the very 
olTal and dregs of that people, and these rarely or very seldom'. The 
same eminently sympathetic author names ‘temperance, justice, and 
unwearied devotion* as characteristic Indian virtues. 1 

The fighting Rajput dans all consumed opium freely, and often 
to ruinous excess. Speaking generally, the habits of the people in 
relation to strong drink and potent drugs seem to have been much 
the same as they are now. Princes, being free from the control of 
public opinion, always have been liable to the temptations of vicious 
excess, and fearful examples may still be found. Individuals of good 
social position below the princely order sometimes give way to intem¬ 
perance, but the population, as a whole, is a sober one to-day, as it 
was in the days of Akbar and Jahangir, Certain castes which permit 
drinking are apt to exceed the limits of seemly conviviality on the 
occasions when they exercise their liberty. Public opinion in the 
mass, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, is distinctly opposed to 
intemperance, and so it has always been. 

INTRODUCTION OF TOBACCO IN 16M-5 

Tobacco was introduced into the Mogul empire at the close of 
Akbar’s reign, either late in 1604 or early in 1605, The story is so 
well told by Asad Beg that his narrative, although long, deserves to be 
quoted in full. Bijapur must have received the drug from Portuguese 
traders, Asad Beg writes : 

‘In Bijapur I had found some tobacco. Never having seen 
the like in India, I brought some with me, and prepared a handsome 
pipe of jewel work. The stem, the finest to be procured at Achin, 
was three cubits in length, beautifully dried and coloured, both ends 
being adorned with jewels and enamel. I happened to come across 
a very hajidsome mouthpiece of Yaman cornelian, oval-shaped, which 
1 set to the stem; the whole was very handsome. There was also a 
golden burner for lighting it, as a proper accompaniment. Adil Khan 
[the Sultan of Bijapur] had given me a be tel bag, of very superior work¬ 
manship; this I filled with fine tobacco, such, that if one leaf be lit, 
the whole will continue burning. I arranged all elegantly on a silver 
tray, I had a silver lube made to keep the stem in, and that too was 
covered with purple velvet. 


I, Terry, pp, xi, 232. 
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“His Majesty was enjoying himself after receiving my presents, 
and asking me how 1 had collected so many strange things in so short 
a time, when his eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its appurte¬ 
nances; he expressed great surprise, and examined the tobacco, which 
was made up in pipefuls; he inquired what it was, and where 1 had 
got it. The Nawab Khan-i 'Azam replied ;—"This is tobacco, which 
is well known in Mecca and Medina, and this doctor has brought it 
as a medicine for Your Majesty." 1 His Majesty looked at it, and 
ordered me to prepare and take him a pipeful. He began to smoke 
it, when his physician approached and forbade his doing so. But 
His Majesty was graciously pleased to say he must smoke a little to 
gratify me, and taking the mouth piece into his sacred mouth, drew 
lwo or three breaths. The physician was in great trouble, and would 
not let him do more. He [seti, Akhar] took the pipe from his mouth, 
and bid the Khan-i 'Azam try it, who took two or three puffs. He 
then sent for his druggist, and asked what were its peculiar qualities. 
He replied that there was no mention of it in his books; but that it was 
a new invention, and the stems were imported from Cliina, and the 
European doctors had written much in its praise. The first physician 
said,''In fact, this is an untried medicine, about which (he doctors have 
written nothing. How can we describe to Your Majesty the qualities 
of such unknown things 7 It is not fitting that Your Majesty should 
try it." I said to the first physician, “The Europeans are no! so foolish 
as not to know all about it; there are wise men among them who seldom 
err or commit mistakes. How can you, before you have tried a thing 
and found out its qualities, pass a judgment on it that can be depended 
on by the physicians, kings, great men, and nobles? Things must be 
judged of according to their good or bad qualities, and the decision 
must be according to the facts of the case." The physician replied, 
"We do not want to follow the Europeans, and adopt a custom, which 
is not sanctioned by our own wise men, without trial.” 1 said, “It is 
a strange thing, for every custom in the world has been new at one time 
or other; from the days of Adam till now they have gradually been 
invented. When a new thing is introduced among a people, and 
becomes well known in the world, every one adopts it; wise men and 
physicians should determine according to the good or bad qualities of 
a thing; the good qualities may not appear at once. Thus the Cliina 
root, not known anciently, has been newly discovered, and is useful 
in many diseases.’' 1 When the Emperor heard me dispute and reason 
with the physician, he was astonished, and being much pleased, gave 
me his blessing, and then said to Khan-i ’Azam, “Did you hear how 
wisely Asad spoke 7 Truly, we must not reject a thing that has been 
adopted by the wise men of other nations merely because we cannot 
find it in our books; or how shall we progress 7” The physician was 
going to say more, when His Majesty stopped him and called for the 

1. This seems to be the only indication that Asad Beg was regarded as bciusa 

aikutirfhill. 
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Driest 1 The priest ascribed many good qualities to it,but no onecould 
persuade the physician; nevertheless, he was a, good physician, 

* -As I had brought a large supply of tobacco and pipes, 1 sent 
tome to several of the nobles, while others sent to asV Tor some .indeed, 

»n wSiout Scendon, wanted some, and the practice was introduced- 
After that the merchants began to sell it, so the custom or smoking 
spread rapidly. His Majesty, however, did not adopt it. 

Some years later, in 1617, Jahangir made up his mind that 
tobacco was productive of disturbance in most icmperamentsand cons- 
- \intrlv he! Fofb'S.d'C the prictic^ of smoksngj, Ins 

SKfSJSSSSAbhStod to in \«m.‘ But <1* 
dons of those autocratic potentates were no more effectual than the 
,, ’ . I._ , Tobacco issued by their contemporary, James I of 

££& %£ SSci of vari« US S p«i« of -otaooo pbot 

/ tJirotuma} spread quickly in both India and Persia, and, as everybody 
knows, smoking is now nearly universal in India, The Indian tobacco 
trade in many forms is of great magnitude, 

'The statistical returns for British India give the average area 
under tobacco for the ten years ending 1899-1900 as approximately 
H00 square miles. It is believed, however, that the actual cultivation is 
much higher than these figures indicate. More than hail the recorded 
area is in Bengal; the other chief centres of cultivation, ini order of 
importance areMadras, Bombay, Burma, the Punjab, and the United 

Provinces,’ 1 

manufactures and lnland trade . .. , 

The information about the state of manufactures m Akbar s 
pmnirc IS scanty Lind slight. Such notices as exist refer chiefly to 
22d£ ShStry used at cKrt. The emperor naturally encouraged the 
nmd^tion of the well-known Kashmir shawls, which were made on a 
large scale at Lahore as well as in their place of origin. <^rpcts and 
other fine textile were woven at Agra and Fathpur-Sikn. Good 
cotton dothf were made at Patau in Gujarat, and at Burhanpur m 
Sandesh Sunargaon in the Dacca District of Eastern Benpl was 
famous for its delicate fabrics, ‘the best and finest cloth made o co 
that is in all India"*® - 

In Lhe autumn of 1585 Fitch travelled from Agra to&Ugaon by 
river ‘in the companie of one hundred and fourscore boats laden with 
SklL Opium, Hinge [assafoetidal, Lead, Carpets,juid divers other 
commodities down the river Jemcna [Jumna)’, Hc obscrvcs that 
‘great store’ of cotton goods was made at Benares, Fa&oz had 
sive trade in raw cotton, cotton cloths, sugar, 

modities Tanda in Bengal also was a busy cotton mart Tcny 
noticed that ’many curious boxes, trunks, standishes [pen-cases], 

17 Presumably meaning a multa; but, perhaps, one of the Jesuits is meant. 

2. E. A D., Vi. I6S-7. 

3. Jahangir, R.B., i, J70; E, & D,, vi, 351. Northern India 

aaaaSd Ah* - 

Imp e rf ect. 

5. Fitch, pp. 94, 119. 
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carpels, with other excellent niatiu tact tires were to be bud in the 
Mogul’s dominions. 1 The ordinary village industries, of course, were 
practised as they always have been throughout the ages. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The foreign trade of the empire, chiefly in articles of luxury so 
far as imports were concerned, was considerable, and both Aitbar 
and Jahangir took an interest in its extension. The seaports as Terry 
observes {p 397), were not numerous. On the western co^st Surat 
a safe and busy harbour, was the most important;* and oil the eastern 
side, Satgiion, dose to Hooghly (Hugli), seems to have been the chief 
mart. Salagaon, Fitch says (p. 141), ‘is a Taire city for a city of the 
Moores, and very plentiful of all things,’ 1 

Terry notes that the customs duties were ‘not high, that strangers 
c>[ all nations may have the greater encouragement I o trade there 
with him [seif, the Great Mogul] 8 , But, in accordance wiih the 
accepted economic theory ol the age T traders were slriciiy forbidden to 
carry any quantity of si ver thence’. Silver was largely imported, as 
it always has been and st.i ,s; and in Terry’s time the English purchies 
were chiefly paid for in that metal (p. U2). The trade with England 
had not been established before Akbar’s death. 

The chaplain considered indigo and cotton wool to be ‘the most 
staple commodities that is to say, the principal articles of export in the 
empu-e (p. 1(b), A bud Fail docs not explain the system of customs 
P“ d . lS ‘ ,nct tQ Pprt dues in the Ain which I can find is 

a table (veil, ii p. 259) giving the revenue from that source obtained 
from ten sma 1 ports m Sarkar Sorath, Gujarat, as amounting to (he 
petty sum of 125*228 mahmudis $ equivalent to about £6,000 sterling 
The w or miscellaneous revenue collected from Mahals 
Bandar ban, and Mnndawi in the Satgaon Sarkarf vol ii p 1411 amount 
ing to 1,200,000 dans or 30,000 rupees, must h.« K cus oms anJ 
export duties.* The smallness of the amount confirms Terry’s statement 
that the rate of duty was low* 

cial profits'* Q trader ‘ a " d did 1101 di * dain to cam commer- 

CHLNESE PORCELAIN 

The articles of luxury imported from foreign countries included 
con side rub Je quantity of Chinese porcelain of high quality which was 
largely used, both by the emperor and by his Mirhi m Jll ^ 

Caste prejudices prevent Hindus from using oulLerv mada i 1 noh[ss - 
Iragjk and impermanent kind, Akbar’s dinner used to'bebrougK 
him m porcelain dishes imported from China.* When he died inJ«£ 

I* Terry, p. 111, 

2. Mommite (J5S2) writes *_Tivoiehi M+ „ 

cl naviuni concuxsii* ■ amm ab jpsis faucibus ad ^ convening. 

Ad «( tutus portin' ™ J*E 

J- *™ r J»n\ and Mait&wL ‘a market 1 

4b Ac nc aliquid practermitteft visicatur au&d a"tl n«n.r 
pemaeat: irarat^^ pccu ium augend un] r 

mrntarius, D. 646). 4 wnqiK uon medjocruer auger {C&m- 


meniariust p. 646), 
5 + Ftruschi* p 
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he left in Agra alone more than two millions and a half of rupees worth 
of‘most elegant vessels of every kind in porcelain and coloured glass , 
The glass probably came from Venice. Little or nothing of that vast 
stone now exists, but the Indian bazaars still yield occasionally, or 
vielded some years ago, good specimens of porcelain imported during 
the Mogul period. The favourite ware was that known to European 
connoisseurs as *ccladon , but at Delhi called Ghori. 

‘The ware is extremely heavy. The basis is red, and the glaze, 
which is very thick, has a dark willow-green colour. The vases are 
generally crackled, and the plates or dishes are deep and sometimes 
have fluted or gadrooned edges. Beneath the glaze arc usually bou¬ 
quets of flowers (generally chrysanthemums), fishes, and other designs. 

Most of the good Indian examples seem to belong to the Ming 
period (a,d, 1368-1644), but a few pieces may go back to the Sung 
period (n,D. 960-1230). The ware was specially esteemed because it 
was believed to split or break if brought into contact with poisoned 
food. Other kinds of Chinese pottery also were imported. 1 


SECURITY OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 

The successful prosecution of commerce is dependent on the 
existence of reasonable security for life and property. Three hundred 
years ago people did not expect to find in cither Europe or Asia the 
elaborate police arrangements now deemed essential, nor did they 
consider it a hardship to meet with robbers now and again, or to be 
compelled to defend their persons and goods with their own stout arms. 
Ill Akbar’s reign the roads must have been fairly secure in the more 
settled parts of the country, although they were never so safe that 
precautions in travelling could be dispensed with. Some of the wilder 
regions, especially the Bhil country in the west, were much infested by 
daring banditti, and travellers were well advised to move in large 
caravans. Sometimes guards were furnished by the local authorities. 
In J 595 ihe members of the Third Jesuit Mission, when going to Lahore 
through Gujarat and Rajputana, were obliged to join company with a 
huge caravan comprising 400 camels, [00 horses, 100 wagons, and a 
great multitude of poor folk on foot. They hud a very unpleasant and 
tedious journey through sandy and desolate country', where the supplies 
were scanty, until they came within sixty leagues from Lahore, when 
they reached fertile and prosperous districts. Late in 1615, when Terry 
was marching up country to Mandu in order to meet Sir Thomas 
Roe, who had summoned him from Surat, he made the long journey 
of four hundred miles ‘very safely’, although his company was small* 
comprising only four other Englishmen and about twenty natives of 
the country. In some of the more dangerous spots they were protected 
by guards deputed by the governor. The party was attacked only once, 
near Baroda.* 


]. De Lacl and Manriquc in ‘The Treasure of Akbar, J.R.A.S,, 1915, P- jA— 
2. Headley, ‘Foreign Industrial Art Pioducis imported into India,. 

No. 129, January 1915, p. J, and pEates. See else a valuable article In the fir* 1 number 
of the Journal of the Hyderabad Historical Society, 1916, 
j. pp. J6I, 171. Terry spells’ Braden*. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES 

The roads, except certain great highwa ys, we re not good, and 
permanent bridges over even (he smaller rh-mwere rare. 'Teriy did 
not happen to see any, hut a few existed, of which the most notable, 
perhaps, was the substantial structure erected early in Akb&r’s reign by 
Munim Khan at Jaunpur. h still stands and does good service. Ordi¬ 
narily, rivers had to be crossed by fords, fejrjes,or bridged of boats* 
and the passage was extremely difficult when the streams were in 
hood. Akbar's chief engineer, Kasim Khan, was specially skilful in 
constructing bridges of boats for the passage of the imperial army. 
He built several such over the rivers of the Panjab in 1581* At Agra 
and some other cities boat bridges were kept up for ordinary traffic 
as long as the slate of the rivers permitted, Tom Coryale immensely 
admired the ‘Long Walk’, four hundred miles in length, ‘shaded by 
great trees on both sides*, which was the king's highway between 
Lahore and Agra. ’This*, says Terry (p, 81) ‘is looked upon by travel* 
lers, who have found the comfort of that cool shade, as one of the rates 
and most beneficial works in the whole world.’ The section of the high¬ 
way between Agra and Delhi had been constructed by Sher Shah, to 
whom Akbar was indebted for so many ideas. 1 Sarafs, ox public inns, 
and wells were provided on the main roads. The provision of such 
conveniences on high ways was in accordance with the practice of the 
best Hindu kings in ancient times. 

I. ‘Sher Khan made the read which now run* from Delhi to Agra [jefl. that 
going west of the Jumna through Mathura], by cutting through jungles, removing 
obstacles, and building surah. Before that lime people had to travel through the 
Doab [jc«. the tract cast of the Jumna lying between that river and the Ganges] 
between those two places. There was so much security in travelling during his reism. 
Ac..' (Nuru-1 Hlkk, in E. & D,, vi, 1*9}. * 

NOTE 


My Observations in this chapter require modification in the light of the essays 
byW.K. Moreland entitled, ‘Prices and Wages under Akbar* (J.K.A.S., 1917. do. 
817-25) and ‘The Value of Money at the Court of Akbar" (ibid., 1918, pp. 375-8}) 
Certain consequent changes have been introduced into the text, but large alterations 
being impracticable, it is desirable to record this explanatory note. Mr More¬ 
land's table (/AAdi.., 1917,p. 870), which agrees with mine iJe, p. 283} for K 
and/Vww, differs ta other Hem He holds (ibid,, p. 825) that while we are ‘justi- 
ped m saying that Akbar s workmen did no! get more than two dams a day 1 , there is 
“ substantial pro^bd.ty that th^r actually got less*. He maintains that 'jkcooclu- 
rnon is sot justified that ihe hired landless labourer had prababty more to eat under 
Akbif .nnd J ahwtfu hnn he has now*. Accepting that view. I have altered 
■jtobaMy; io/pq«sib»‘ in hue 12 of p 2% ante. Mr. Moreland in his lateressav 
finds (1) that m Akbar s time money, measured in country produce was worth ibmit 
£ timermote than it was immediately before the Greai^^^toL^ £££ 
‘benefited mainly the upper ehtssa’; (3) that urban laboured were aswSTofffS 
food as at present, but were worse supplied with clothes and metal Sea3»*whS 
n ™ Ch WOnC 0lT th “ Mw in rcBard l ° ■" articles wfehtfiey 

v r^If- t * veo ! le ''settlement' are discussed by the same author and Mr 

19IS ' pp - l-42) emwdationi have beta made accordingly in chap, xiii ante'. 



Chapter XV 
literature and art 


INDO-PEHSIAN LriERATURE 

The tndo-Persian literature of Akbar’s reign, putting aside com* 
mentaries on the Koran and other purely theological or«M 
works may be classified under the heads of translations, histones, 
._ }t ’ an a vcrse Probably nobody nowadays reads the translations 

££^tafaftlMQlaTo laboriously made by Badaotn and o her 

Afcbar. ?« S*Si 

competent opinion on their literary merit, and ft dow not seem 
worthwhile to try to obtain it. The pnncipal «***“<£ le«ers 
that bv Abu-1 Fazl. has not been translated, The histories, wnicn 
"JLSSid in the bibliography are of value as iMnbtMW 
__ P L*k an literature. Nazamu~d dm, who sajs that tie wtok 

in" S?"iyle «<n>» to have .ncccnded in to-tom* 
The P hincuage of Badaoni is more difficult. His coin PJ* |h ? : 1*] 
utterlv lackinc in arrangement and literary proportion, Abu-l Fazl 
S««SSJ to£Srifn. aimed a. producing . «ork wonby.o bn 
ranked as literature, but can hardly be said to have succeeded. 

^ C *Thevcraifiers! or so-called poets, were extremely numerous. 
Abu-l Fazl tells us that although Akbardid not care ^them‘thona- 
Sids of poets are continually at court, and many among them have 
completed a dtwan (collection of artificial odes), or have writtc 

masnawi (composition in rhymed couple IS)’. The them’* numbering 
ceeds to enumerate and criticize ‘the best among them 
59 who had been presented at court. He further names.15 othm 
. . J dl-n.nt-H hill ha.A sent encomiums to His Majesty 



the writings of the select 59, which i nave reao m 
without finding a single sentiment worth quotmgi aWmu^^ 
tracts include passages from the works of his brother Faizi, the 
*55g of poets*, which Abu l Fazl considered to enshnne ‘gems of 

^Most of the authors prostitute the word love to the service of 
unholy passion, and Faizi sins in that way like the others. 

Many of the persons who claimed the honourable name of 
poet had no better claim to that title than the . ( rtur . 

for a magazine has. They exercised their perverse ingenuity m jortur 
ing words into all sorts of shapes, omitting words 

constructing cunningly devised chronograms, and such L 

b£cKt 9 tEkind, whatever their teehn^ meriu may lo^ 
SSly me not poetry.* Blochmann held that ‘after Amir Khusrau 

l. AUK vot. i, pp S4I. 611. 
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of Delhi, Muhammadan India has seen no greater poet than FaizT. 1 
No critic could be in a better position to judge. Admitting the 
justice of Bloch matin’s verdict, ] can only say that the other ‘poets' 
of Muhammadan India must be worth very little. They do not seem 
to have written anything with substance in it sufficient to stand the 
ordeal of translation. All or nearly ail of them, if an opinion may 
be formed upon the strength of Blochmann's translation of Abu-I 
Fall's picked extracts, arc disgraced by the filthiness to which allusion 
has been made. 


ABU-L FAZL 


No such reproach can be levelled against Abu-I Fazl, undoub¬ 
tedly the ablest among the authors of the reign, writing in Persian. 
However severe may be the criticisms of his literary style, he is 
absolutely free from impurity. His prose style, as read in Mr. 
Bnvcridge's translation of the Akbarwma , is intolerable to me. Sim¬ 
ple facts are wrapped in a cloud of almost meaningless rhetoric, and 
an indelible impression is produced on the mind of the reader that 
the author lacks sincerity. Nevertheless, 8 loch maun endorsed the 
judgement of the author or the Xftt'oslru-l Utmira that ‘as a writer 
Abu-1 Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and free from the 
technicalities and flimsy preltinesses of other munshts (secretaries), 
and the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the 
suitableness of his compounds, and the elegance of his periods arc 
such that it would be difficult for any one to Imitate them, 4 

Few Europeans can honestly agree with that criticism. By far 
the most satisfactory of Abu-l Fail's compositions, in my judgement, 
and probably in that of most western readers, is the interesting 
autobiography which he appended to the third volume of the 
Am-i Akban. The style, although not altogether free From the 
wean some affectation in which the author delighted, is far more 
straightforward and sincere than that of the Akharnama. 

On the whole, so far as [ can see, the Indo-Persian works of 
Akbar’s age possess little interest as monuments of literary art. 


THE GREATEST MAN OF THE AGE 

It is a relief to turn from the triviality and impurity of most of 
the versifiers in Persian to the virile, pure work of a great Hindu— 
the s.iIIlsI tree in the magic garden' of mediaeval Hindu poesy, 
lbs name will not be found m the Ain-i Akbari, or in the pages of 
any Muslim annalist, or m the books by European authors based 
on the narratives of the Persian historians. Yet that Hindu was 
the greatest man of his age in India - greater even than Akbar 
himself, inasmuch as the conquest of the hearts and minds of 
millions of men and women effected by the poet was an achievSien 
infindely more lasting and important than any or all of the viS 
pined m war by the monarch Although the poet numbered aS 
hi s friends an d adm.rers both Raja Man Singh of Amber and ih! 


t. vol i, Biography, p, xvi. 
i Aiti r V0J i i Biography p r xjux. 
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Khan Khanan {Mira Abdu-r ratiim),* tho two most powerful nobles 
of Akbar's later years, he does not appear ever to have beenbrought 
to the notice of either the emperor or Abu-1 Fail. Probably the 
explanation may be that the two nobles named did not become 
acquainted with the poet until after the death of Akbar, in 1605. 
Neither the secretary nor his master showed any unwillingness to 
recognize Hindu merit, and if they had known of the genius who 
lived a quiet life at Benares they would not have been slow to 
acknowledge his excellence and encourage him in lus undying 
labours. 


TULSI das. his life 

Tulsi Das was the name of the Hindu for whom such pre-emi¬ 
nence is claimed. He enjoyed no advantages of birth, fortune, or 
education being the son of ordinary Brahman parents, who exposed 
him in his infancy to live or die, because he had been born in nn 
unlucky hour. Fate or providence willed that the child should 
be picked up by a wandering mendicant, who gave him sustenance 
as well as instruction in the legendary lore of Rama. The rescued 
child wandered about with his adoptive parent, living Tot some time 
at Chitrakut and Rajapur, in the Banda District of Bun del knn nil. 
Most of the latter part of his long life was spent at Benares, where 
he wrote the bulk of his poems. His literary career, which did not 
begin until he was past the age of forty, lasted for forty years, 
from 1574 to 1614, In 1623 he died, aged over ninety. Such are 
the simple facts of his life, which matter little. His writings matter 
much. 


THE KAMAYAN, OR RAMCHARIT MANAS 

The principal composition of Tulsi Das, on which his fame 
mainly rests, is the huge epic poem in seven books, commonly 
known as the Ramayan, but entitled by the. author the Luke of the 
Deeds of Ram’ [Ram-charil manat]. The title was intended to sig¬ 
nify that tho reading and recitation of the poem would punfy the 
student from sin, os bathing in the waters of a sacred lake is believed 
to purify the pilgrim. The work is so large that Growse s prose 
translation occupies 562 quarto pages, 1 The subject is the story 01 
the deeds of the hero Rom or Rama, who is regarded as God mani¬ 
fested in the flesh, and entitled to the deepest reverence. Whatever 
the explanation of the fact may bc T it is certain that the theology 
approaches so closely to that of Christianity that many passages 
might be applied to Christian uses by simply substituting the name 
of Jesus for that of Ram. Grierson cites a long prayer, which, as 


I. 


The Khan Khartan (Grierson, Vtrnatuta/ Literature, No. 10 ^ who wTote 
flue rally under the name of Rahim in Persian as well as in Afabic* Turn* S3 
and Hindi, was reckoned the Maecenas of Ins age (Bloohmann, in jjto. voL up, h 
For the Mdasir-i Rahimi see E. & T>.. vi, 237. Rata Man Singh (Ncu 109 of Gr^er 
wn) also was a liberal patron of learning and jjtcnufife. Sir 
informs me that the friend of Tulsi Das named Todar Mall wru a inerehimicf 
and not the famous finance minister, as Sir George former^ 5U P p S?^ l il 1 7n ™d 
2L Growls excellent version deserves the highest pnuse. VmUen gooa 
English, it represents the original as faithfully as prose can reproduce 
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he justly observes, might be primed in a Christian prayer-book. The 
morality of the poem is as lofty as the theology, and there is not 
an impure word or idea in it from beginning to end. Rama's wife, 
Sim, is depicted as the ideal of womanhood. The poem is to the 
Hindus of Northern India even more than the Bible is to ordinary 
British Christians. 'In its own country it is supreme above all 
other literature and exercises an influence which it would be difficult 
to exaggerate.’ That influence is all for good. The religion taught 
is that of the love of God—a personal God, who loves and cares 
for his children, and makes himself understood through his incar¬ 
nation, Rama the Saviour. 

LITERARY merits of the poem 

The poem is written in archaic Hindi, the vernacular of Ajodhya 
and surrounding districts in the sixteenth century, recorded phoneti¬ 
cally. It is consequently difficult for Europe-n students, and very 
few people of European birth are able to read it in the original 
with ease. Sir George Grierson, one of the few, is firmly convinced 
that the poem is ‘the work of a great genius’. He admits that ‘as 
a work of art it has to European readers its prolixities and episodes 
which grate against Occidental tastes’ ; but, notwithstanding, he 
holds to fK<T*opHuoE t hat the poem_ is a masterpiece. He points 
out that the style vanes with ffie'subject, ~so me passages being filled 
with ‘infinite pathos', while others are expressed in the form of 
sententious aphorisms, so much favourer' by Hindu authors. The 
characters, each of which has a well-defined personality, ‘live and 
move with all the dignity of a heroic age*. The opinion of other 
competent experts coincides with that of Grierson, and. although 
my acquaintance with the original is extremely slight, I may say that 
l concur cordially. In a letter dated January 30. 1916, Sir George 
Grierson expresses himself even more strongly than he has done in 
print, and declares that T still think that Tulsi Das is the most 
important figure in the whole of Endian literature’, 

NATURE SIMILES OF TULSI DAS 

Tulsi Das, although not averse to using the conventional langu¬ 
age of Indian poets in many passages, is rightly praised because his 
narrative ‘teems with similes drawn, not from the traditions of the 
schools, but from nature herself, and better than Kalidasa at his best’. 
The three examples fchowing, which I venture to clothe in material 
garb, may be thought sufficient to justify the criticism quoted, 

i 

Humility 

E'en as the tree with golden fruitage blest 

Gladly bows down to earth its lofty crest ; 

Just so, the more enrich’d by fortune kind. 

More and more humble grows the noble mind. 
it 

The tortured heart 

In lime of drouth the scorching earth find* 

By cracking ; but within my burning breast 
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The tortured heart, enduring ceaseless grief. 
Cracks not, while God's decree forbids relief. 

m 

The teacher's word 

As at the healthful breath of autumn’s breeze 
The noxious swarm of rain-fed insects flees ; 
So, at the teacher’s word, the mist of doubt 
And error vanishes in headlong rout. 1 


SLR DAS 

Among the numerous Hindu poets who graced the court 
or reign of Akbar, the second place after Tulsi Das is accorded by 
unanimous consent to Sur Das, ‘the blind bard of Agra*, who, with 
his father, Ramdas, is included in Abu-1 Fazl’s list of thirty-six sin¬ 
gers and musicians employed at court.* Abu-1 Fazl does not refer 
to the written compositions of Sur Das, which, according to Grierson, 
are characterized by ‘cloying sweetness.’ He is said to have excelled 

in all styles. , , . , 

It is impossible in this place to go farther into detail. Readers 
who desire to pursue the subject will find guidance in the works 
enumerated in the bibliography. 

VjgjtUSES OF DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI POETRY 

The brilliant development of original Hindi poetry in the time 
of Akbar may be ascribed partly, like the contemporary develop¬ 
ment of literature in England, to the ^indefinable influence exercised 
by a glorious and victorious reign, which necessarily produces a 
stimulating effect on all the activities of the human mind. The 
emperor’s known and avowed partiality for Hindu practices and 
modes of thought, and the active interest which he showed in 
acquiring a knowledge of the ancient literature of India, contributed 
to the satisfactory result, as did the comparative peace secured by 
a government stronger than its predecessors. Although the achieve¬ 
ment of Tulsi Das may not have been brought to the personal 
knowledge of Akbar, the poet felt that he could cany on his pro¬ 
longed labours without fear of disturbance or persecution. Almost 
all Hindu poetry of merit is closely associated with the unrestricted 

t. The reference* to Growse’s translation are No, 1, book iii, Paha 35 (**43 
of standard ed. of text!; No. 2, book ii, Doha 141 {=146 of text); No. 3, book iv, 
Doha 17 (»18 of text). 

Growse renders In prose : 

L The tree btkn with fruit bowed bw to the ground. Eke a soul 

whom cvcty increase of fortune tenders only more humble than before." 

U. 'My heart bereft ofits beloved is Like clay drained of water, but cracks 
not; now I know how capable of torture is the body that God bm given me. 

Hi. 'Under the influence of the autumn earth is rid of its insect swarms, is a 
mao, who has found a good teacher, is relieved from all doubt and error, 

Cmetsou tmnslalcs the last passage more literally thus : t 

'The swarms of living creatures with which, in the rainy season, the caw was 
fulfilled, are gone, When they found the Autumn approaching, they departed- so* 
when a man todeth a holy spiritual guide, all doubts and errors vanish. 

2. Am r vol. i, p. 
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practice of the Hindu religion, which was absolutely assured by 
the government of Akbar. Muhammadans alone had reason to 
complain ihat the imperial principles of universal toleration were 
often disregarded to their detriment. The Muhammadan literature 
of the time, written mainly by courtiers and officials, appears to be 
far inferior in originality to the Hindi poetry. The impetus given 
to Hindi literature by the policy of Akbar lasted long after his 
death, throughout the reign of Jahangir, who ordinarily continued 
his father’s system of government, and even into the reigns of 
Shahjahan and Aurangjeb, the temple-breakers. 1 
MUSIC AND SONG 

The cognate subject of music, to which reference has been 
made already in chapter iii, requires more explicit notice. Akbar, 
we are told, 

•pays much attention to music and is the patron of all who practise 
this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, Hindus, 
Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men arri women. The court musi¬ 
cians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day of the week.* 
Abu-1 Fazl goes on to give a list of thirty-six singers and performers 
on sundry instruments, which includes the name of Baz Bahadur, the 
cx-king of Malwa, who had been appointed a mansabdar of 1,000, 
and is described as ‘a singer without rival,' 

The fact that many of the names are Hindu, with the title Khan 
added, indicates that the professional artists at a Muhammadan court 
often found it convenient and profitable to conform to Islam. The 
list does not include any women. Several of the persons named were 
poets as well as singers. 

According to Abu-1 Fazl, Akbar was the master of ’such a 
knowledge of the science of music as trained musicians do not 
possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand at performing, especi¬ 
ally on the nakkerah (kettle-drum) ' The emperor made a special 
study of Hindi vocalization under Lai K ala want, or Miyan Lai, who 
taught him ‘every breathing and sound that appertains to the Hindi 
language.’* Details of the daily routine of the formal performances 
by the palace band arc given in the Ain-i Akbar L 

tansen 

All authorities and traditions arc agreed that the best performer 
at Akbar’s court was Miyan Tanscn, whom Akbar, in the seventh 
year of the reign, had required the Raja of Riwa to surrender Abu-1 
Fazl declared that ‘a singer like him has not been in India for the 
last thousand years.’ He was a dose friend of Sur Das, and like 
many of his contemporaries, received much of his musical education 
at Gwalior, where Raja Man Singh To mar (1486-1518) had founded 
a school of music, Tanscn became a Muhammadan, assumed or 

I. For ShaJijitmn’s extensive destruction of tcmp]» M 
E, & D-e vii. Elpfrimtone ciaggmted the supposed "benefit 
conduct of Shahjahan, Jahangir occasionally did a little dezre 
when policy required hire to pose as 4 good Mtualman, 

£ Jahangir, R,B r , ISO. 


fimilhilh-ntmui in 
*nt and paternal 1 
radon of temples 
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wa$ given the tide of Mirza and is buried in Muslim holy ground 
al Gwalior Unfortunately, he permitted himself to be ensnared by 
the prevailing vice of Musa! man a in that age. His talents included 
the composition of verse. He died in the thirty-fourth year of the 
reign, late in April, a.d. 1589 {a h. 997), probably at Gwalior. 1 

TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT, AC. 

The active interest shown by Akbar in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature of India, to which allusion has been made, was chiefly 
manifested by bis orders for the preparation of Persian translations 
and adaptations of the epics and other famous works. The versions, 
when completed with magnificent bindings and illustrations, were 
consigned to the immense imperial library at Agra. The Sanskrit 
books translated or paraphrased comprised the Atharva Veda', both 
of the great epics, namely, the Maknbharata and the Ratnayana of 
Valmiki; the Lila vati, a treatise on arithmetic; and many others. 
The work of translation was not confined to Sanskrit authors. Greek 
and Arabic books were also dealt with. The Khan Khanan rendered 
into Persian the celebrated Memoirs of Babur, which ad been 
written in Turk!. 1 Fairi made the version of the treatise on arith¬ 
metic, and Badaoni, to his intense disgust, was compelled to labour 
on the infidel MahabharoUt and Ramayana. He could find only 
faint comfort in the thought that he was a blameless victim of 
destiny ; 

•But such is my fate, to be employed on such works. Neverthe¬ 
less, I console myself with the reflection that what is predestined 
must come to pass.’ 1 4 

The nobles were required to take copies of the illustrated 
adaptation of the Mahabharata, which was entitled the Razmoma.* 

library 

Akbar’s ancestors, notwithstanding their stormy lives, had 
loved and collected books. Akbar, although he had not taken the 
trouble to learn to read, yet, ‘by a peculiar acquisitiveness and a 
talent for a selection, by no means common, had made his own all 
that can be seen and read in books’. 5 In order that material for 
his studies through the medium of the ear might not be lacking, he 
collected an enormous library of extraordinary pecuniary value, to 
which probably no parallel then existed nr ever has existed in the 

], For Akbar's music and Tanscn see ante, chap, ill; Ain, vol, i, pp. 51 (Ain 
19, with plates) and 611; A.N-, ii, 279; Grierson, Ye macular Literature, No. 60, Ac; 
A.S.R; ii. 370, with description ofTaruen’s tomb; A.H. Fox Siranjwjyj, The Afufr 
of Hitulouan, Oxford, 1914. p. S3, Jahangir confirms Abu-1 Fail's opinion of Tan- 
sen's drill (Jahangir R.B., i t 413), Tanscn is labelled as Mirza In the nauratna 
drawing. Raja Man Singh Toirur of Gwalior must net be confounded with his 
namesake, the Kachhwaha of Amber (Jaipur). A fulMengih portrait of Tanscn, 
on a small scale, is included by an anachronism in a picture of Jahangir's reign, 
depicting a court group, which is in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

2. Ain, book i, Atn 34; vol. j, pp. 103-6. 

3. Badaoni. ii, 330, 347. 425. 

4. See Colonel Headley's line edition f J8S3) of the plates in the Jaipur copy 
fvoL iv. of Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition ). 

' 5. Badaoni, ii, 263. 
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world* All the books were manuscripts. Akbar cared nothing Tor 
printed volumes, and got rid of the choice specimens presented to 
him by the first Jesuit mission. When the inventory of his treasures 
preserved in the fort of Agra was taken after his death, in October 
1605, the books, ‘written by great men, mostly by very ancient and 
serious authors', adorned with extremely valuable bindings, and in 
many cases enriched with costly illustrations by the best artists, 
numbered 24,000, valued at nearly six and a half millions of rupees 
(6,463,731). The average valuation for each volume therefore conies 
to from £27 to £30, according to the rate of exchange assumed. 
The total value similarly was equivalent to £646,373 or 737,169. 
4,300 choice manuscripts had been transferred from Fatzi’s library 
after his death, in 1595, The figures of the inventory are beyond 
doubt, being taken from official registers copied independently by 
two European authors, 1 2 

PRINTING 

No native Indian Government or private speculator attempted 
to use the art of printing by types until near the close of the 
eighteenth century, when certain Bengali works were printed under 
European supervision. The earliest Indian printing had been done 
by the Jesuits in presses at Goa and Radiol, beginning about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Very few specimens of the 
productions of those presses have survived, and not even one 
example can be traced of the books printed at Ambalacatta in 
Cochin during the seventeenth century. It is difficult to cut 
satisfactory types for the Perso*Arabic alphabet, which was used 
for the works in Akbar’s library, and it is impossible to produce 
with types results at all comparable with the beautiful calligraphy 
of the best manuscripts written in Persian/ Akbar, who did not want 
books written in European languages, would have been horrified to 
see the works of his favourite authors reproduced by a mechanical 
process, instead of by the artistry of the skilful penmen who found 
liberal patronage at his court. His inability to read did not hinder 
him from enjoying and appreciating the beauty of the writing turned 
out by the best calligraphics, who were esteemed as artists at least 
as highly as the draughtsmen and painters who enriched the 
manuscripts with delicately executed illustrations.* 


CALLIGRAPHY 

Asiatic connoisseurs in China, Persia, Central Asia, and India 
treat fine handwriting or calligraphy seriously as a branch of art, 
and are often attracted by the penmanship of a manuscript more 
than by the illustrations, if any. Specimens of the handiwork of 


1. The author, art Mauritius and dc Lae!, See ‘The Treasure of Akbar* in 
J.R.A.S., April m$. Mandelsle, who gives the same figures, docs not corn Las 
his editor copied from either Mantique or de Laet, For Fail's library see BEoch- 
nififl to Ain, vol. i, p. 49 J, 

2. See Balfour, Cyclop, of India, 3rd ed„ 1SSS, *,v. Priming; J A $ B 1913 
pp. 149-63; andI HostenTCeMtA Herald of India, Jan, 1916), The Tibetan block- 
ptinting, derived from China, never came into utc in India, so far as 1 know 
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the more celebrated artists in writing were carefully collected and 
preserved with reverence in albums, of which many still cyst. Abu-1 
Fazl enumerates eight styles of writing as being current in hss day 
in Turkey, Turkistan, Persia, and India, distinguished one from the 
other chiefly by the proportion of curved to straight lints. In the 
Kufic script the straight lines were five-sixths of the whole, whereas 
in the Nastalik, which Akbar preferred, all the lines were curved. 
The author of the Ain-i Akbari goes into much detail on the subject, 
which would not interest many modern readers. The most renowned 
master of Nastalik in Akbar's time was Muhammad Husarrt of 
Kashmir, who w as honoured by the title of’Gold-pen' ( Zarrin*kalatn ). 
Many other names of eminent scribes are recorded. The taste for 
elegant penmanship is not extinct, but the art is now little practised 
in India because it is no longer profitable. Sir John Malcolm, 
writing of experience in Persia early in the nineteenth century, 

remarks: . , 

‘I have known seven pounds given for four lines written by 
Derweish Mujeed, a celebrated penman, who ba$ been dead some 
time, and whose beautiful specimens of writing are now scarce. 

It is unlikely that any Indian connoisseur would now pay such 
a price. 

ORIGIN OF INDO-PEHS1AN PICTORIAL ART 

During the early years of his reign Akbar had had no time to 
spare for the luxuries of art. A hard fight was needed to recover 
the Indian dominions of his father and grandfather, and to free him¬ 
self from the control of his womankind and the Uzbeg nobles, In 
1569, when he decided to build Fathpur-Sikri as a memorial of the 
birth of his son and heir, much fighting remained to be done: but 
he had then become master of Hindostan with its great fortresses, 
and was able to feel himself to be indeed a king. From about 
that year his active patronage of art and artists may be dated. 
The amenities of life in the Mogul court were regulated on the 
Persian model. The monarchs of Persia, who belonged to the 
dissenting Shia sect of Islam, took a lively interest in various forms 
of art and paid little regard to the ancient Mosaic and Koranic 
prohibition of the artistic use of images. The Persian draughtsmen 
and painters were thus able to create an important school, and 
produce multitudes of coloured drawings,—often loosely called 
miniatures—filled with dainty representations of men, women, beasts, 
and birds. The earliest works of that school date from the thirteenth 
century. The Persian master most closely connected with the 
Indian branch of the school founded by Akbar was Bihzad of Herat, 
the contemporary of Babur, His work, more than that of any other 
man, was taken as a model by the numerous artists whom Akbar 
collected round him at Fathpur-Sikri. The Darabnatnah, a story- 
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book prepared lo Akbar’s order, includes a composition by Bihzad, 
touched up by Abdu-s samad (Abdul Samad), who had been the 
drawing-master of Akbar as a boy. That picture may be regarded 
as one of the earliest book illustrations of the tndo-Persian school, 
and it is possible that it may even antedate the foundation of 
Fathpuf-Sikri. 1 

The main subject, two men and a woman seated among purely 
conventional rocks, is in the older Persian style, U is not difficult 
to recognise the touch of Abdu-s samad in the little bits of feathery 
foliage inserted on the right. 1 3 

KHWAJA ABDU-S SAMAD 

Khwaja Abdu-s samad, the most notable artist at Akbar's 
court in the early years of the reign, and a native of Shiraz in Persia, 
had been an intimate friend of Humayun. His title Sfurin-kalam, 
or ‘Sweet-pen’, indicates that he must have been a skilled calligra¬ 
phic, Akbar appointed him to be Master of the Mint at the 
capital in the twenty-second regnal year, and subsequently sent him 
to Multan as Diwan or Revenue Commissioner. Although his official 
grading was only that of a ‘commander of 400’ be enjoyed much 
influence at court. His skill of eye and hand was so marvellous 
that he is recorded to have written on a poppy seed the much 
venerated chapter 112 of the Koran, which is reputed to be worth a 
third of the whole book.* It runs thus : 

'In the Name of the most merciful God. Say, God is our 
God ; the eternal God ; he begetteth not, neither is he begotten ; 
and there is not any one like unto him.’ 4 5 

Jahangir, a competent judge, was of opinion that the Khwaja 
‘in the art of painting had no equal in the age*. That emperor, im¬ 
mediately after his accession, promoted the artist’s son. Sharif Khan, 
to the office of Vizier, invested him with the lofty title of Amiru-1 
Umam, or ‘Premier Noble*, and raised him to the princely dignity 
of 'commander of 5,000’.* The foundation of the Indo-Persian 
school of pictorial art may be attributed to Khwaja Abdu-s samad, 
working with the powerful aid of Akbar's imperial patronage. 



:*S LOVE OF FAINTING 


Akbar although not in a position to bestow extensive patro¬ 
nage on artists until his throne had been secured, had shown a 
great predilection for painting from his earliest youth. Characteri¬ 
stically, he sought a theological justification for his personal taste, 
remarking to friends assembled at a private party : 

1. The portrait of Akbar a* a boy aged about fifteen (Johnson 

1-0-. yoI. xviii. fol, 4) must have been painted about 1557. and mav be the earliest 
known work of the Indo-Persian school (frontispiece of this work). It is anony¬ 
mous, and probably the original. The style is crude and the picture ill-arranged 

2. H.F.A., Pi. exfii (from B.M Or. 4615, fol. 103 rev.). ^ 

3. Btociunana, /tin, vol, I, pp. 107, 495 (No. 266). 

4. Sale’s version. 

5. Jahangir, R.B., i, 15. The splendid reward was for services rendered to 
Prince Salim in the contest with his father, and especially, it was believed, for airang- 
mg the murder of Abu-1 Fail. 
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‘There arc many that hate painting; but such men T dislike. 

H a np eara to me as if a painter had quite peculiar means of re=ogui- 
zine P God: for a painter in sketching anything that has life and m 
devising its limbs, one after the other, must come to feel that 

cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and 's thusforced to 

think of God, the Giver of life and will thus increase in knowledge. 

Late in the reign Abu-1 Fazl was able to affirm that more than 
a hundred painters had become famous masters of the art, while 
many more had attained moderate success* 

SEVENTEEN EMINENT ARTISTS - 

The same author gives the names of seventeen specially dis¬ 
tinguished artists. Examples of the work of all wth 

the exception, perhaps, of one, arc to be seen in London' ThccoUec- 
tion of signed pictures front the Akbarnamaal South Kensington 
done would suffice us material for a cnticalcxaminationofthe 
merits of each of the principal artists of Akbar s reign.. But no 
modern critic has yet attempted the task ofacc uratc )y d 1 scri ™ g 

ihc styles of the various draughtsmen and colounsts of the age. 
Jahangir professed his ability to identify the work of any artist. 

: As regards myself,’ he observes, my liking for painting and my 
practice in judging it have arrived at such a point that when any 
S“ brought before me. cither of deceased artists or of those of 
the present day. without the names being told me, 1 say on the spur 
of the moment that it is the work of such and suebai mam And if 
there be a picture containing many portraits, and each 
work of a different master, l can discover which face »s the work 
of each or them. If any other person has put in the eye and eye¬ 
brow of a face. 1 can perceive whose work the original face is, and 
who has painted the eye and eyebrows.’ 8 

We may fed assured that the accuracy of the imperial guesses 
was never disputed. Although Akbar is not rccorded to have 
claimed such marvellous connoisseurship, there can be little jf ™** 
that he too was well acquainted with the several merits 
in the crowd of artists whom he gathered around him. His excep¬ 
tionally powerful memory and firm grasp of minute details mus 
have been effective aids to his natural good taste. Jahangir s words 
allude to the curious practice of the collaboration of several persons 
on one smalt work, which was frequent, and is abundantly vouched 
for by the signatures, 

HINDU ARTISTS . ... 

The death of the artist Dsswsntb, a pupil of Abdu-s samad. 
in 1584, has been mentioned already in chapter vui. His traffi 
story is of peculiar interest as affording definite proof that when 
Akbar and Abdu-s samad introduced Persian tcdhmqiies into India 
they had a foundation of indigenous art on which to build, un 

l £ The Option hHMibaw, of whose art IIhaw r»i sreo a specEmen, but 
example of his skill may csisi, which have escape^ my scare - 
Jahangir, R_B. P i # 20, 
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fortunately, the Indian worts executed during the long period of 

f * J I r e pens bed almost without exception and but 

for Ahu-I F azl s express testimony the continued existence of 
fa!ftin?S ° f paint / llB throughout the ages would be matter of 

m J^nSTS A ?- ^ of certainty, Akbar made 

XT ifL? lh(J abundant indigenous talent at his disposal Out of 

&VS” a« s H°„d^ "fery,” bdnE p*£SZ* S T£ 

ductions of «he Hindu painlors aad daSS^U^tSE? ltl .'. pro " 

safisw& r ,hinjs - »»■ 

itself and resulted m the evolution of a school a;hwL«t ,i? Ser !ii 

mg. *" "» p "“" 

PORTRAITS 

•-* «* 

have thc likeSisS to 

rnense album was thus formed - thnte thar t.„ 1I1G r , m ‘ An im ’ 

S2My*“ d A’S's.’ffffls; 

—& ffiSM ti XSttUg 1 ° F f barb fT 

separately executed portraits of Akfer’s time J , Few of . the 

in original, and it may be doubtedif Tn v Ttb? J*?f S . UrviVfd 
extent cornu from the court album. ¥ f lhe P° r(raj ^ now 

ed to ttVtibnuy j? /he^A^/forT both fifiihH* * al S? r WM al,ach - 

care of Mafctub Khan* ^ * 50111 inSWallons »*Ng under the 

ORGANIZATION 

The liberal patronage accorded to painters w «.tr 
necessarily involved the maintenance of sparse staff lr c Ul ,f5 pfac ^ s 
sans employed as binders, gilders &r , ff °*\ sailed arti- 

soldier in accordance with the’ militaiw fv?m c ass ,f d *? infantry 
government. Similarly, the atSL of Akbart 

military rank as Mansabdars or Ah<tdh *\ e hcld 
salaries. The emperor was in the habit of exam* S - UcIi C L rew [hc ’ r 
produced at weekly inspections when he the ft ° f ks 

increased salaries at his royaJ pleasure h j„v' S riblltcd ^^ards or 
fr^anded_than Akbar, mentions on one 

on Raiput painting.’ M a ^ Lt *J *ad xv, and Dr. Cwmamswane’s publications 

3 . I^n^VR F i, l ifi2; S ^^M™ li08Iaphy ■ 

posed by ihe librarian, P« or quotes an ingeokna chronogram 
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2,000 rupees on Farrukh Beg the Kaimak (Calmuck), an excellent 
painter, whom Akbar had taken over from his brother, 1 2 The 
donations bestowed by Akbar probably were on a more economical 
scale. 


FRESCOES 

The labours of Akbar's artists were not confined to book 
illustrations or small album pictures. The art of fresco painting on 
a large scale was sedulously and successfully cultivated, being applied 
to the interior walls of many buildings at Fathpur-Sikri and else¬ 
where during the reigns of both Akbar and his son. The extant 
fragments, few and sadly mutilated, arc sufficient to show that the 
ait of the fresco painter was of high quality. It was Persian in 
technique on the whole, but much modified by Indian, Chinese and 
European influence. The most interesting fragment surviving is 
that of the fine composition on the north wall of Akbar’s bedroom at 
Fathpur-Sikri, which may be called ‘Eight Men in a Boat’.* The 
building may be dated about 1570 or 157 ], 

Numerous decorative patterns, which are better preserved than 
the figure subjects, are of the highest excellence. Akbar was glad 
to engage the services of a good artist from any country, and 
allowed each to work in the style suited to him.* 

ARCHTTECrultE OF THE REIGN 

Architecture, ’the queen of arts’, naturally was practised with 
eminent success under the sway of Akbar, whose tolerant policy 
permitted the votaries of all creeds to worship God each in his own 
fashion and to build fanes of any pattern in honour of the divine 
ruler of the universe. The requirement of a magnificent imperial 
court and of many lesser viceregal and princely courts throughout 
the provinces demanded dignity and splendour in public buildings 
of a civil kind, while the security of property was assured in a 
degree sufficient to encourage the accumulation of private wealth and 
its free disbursement on palaces, domestic dwellings, tombs, and 
other edifices. Each architect was at liberty to adopt any style that 
he fancied. The edifices erected consequently included examples 
purely Muhammadan in conception, others purely Hindu, and a great 
number executed in different varieties of an eclectic style—sometimes 
designated as Hindu-Muhammadan —which combined the character¬ 
istic features of Muhammadan architecture, the dome and pointed 
arch, with the equally characteristic Hindu horizontal construction 
and many peculiarities of Indian decoration. The story of Indian 
architecture during the reign of Akbar and that of his son Jahangir, 
which, as already observed, may be regarded as a continuation of 
Akbar’s rule, has not yet been written. In this work it is not practi- 


1, H-F-A.. p. 470: AM, iif, 714, 

2. E.W. Smith* Fatkpur-$ikri w part i p pi. xitl P m colour; NrF-A*, p. 4S0, P^ 
c riv, uneolouicd. 

3 r For further in formation on ibc subject of pictorial art in Akbar** rcifiu the 
reader is referred to HJF r A, 
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cable to offer more than a general sketch of the architectural 
achievement of Akbar's reign only. 

EXISTING BUXDLNGS 


t. buildings are less numerous than might be expected, 

if the immense complex of edifice*, civil and religious at Fathpur- 
Sikri be excluded from consideration. One reason for the com¬ 
parative paucity of structures of Akbar's time is that Shabiahan 
cleared away nearly all of his grandfather's numerous buildings in 
the Agra fort m order to replace them by others designed in accor¬ 
dance with his own taste. The lapse of time and the ruthless violence 
of man dunng the eighteenth century and the fiist half of the 
nineteenth account for many losses, while not a little injury has been 
wrought by carelessness, neglect, and stupid destruction effected 
by officials destitute of historical sense or artistic taste. Some 
of the earlier work of the reign seems to have been pulled 
.*5[ order or Akbar himself. Not a vestige remains of 
his buildings at Nagarchain, and in all probability the famous 
House of Worship was levelled soon after 1580. We also hear of 
the destruction of mosques in the later years of the reign, but no 
specific instance seems to be recorded, and it is impossible to sav 
anything about the date of the doomed buildings. Jahangir dis¬ 
approved of the plans passed by his father for the mausoleum at 
bikandara. The unique existing structure, finished in a. d. 1612-13 
(A. it. J021), is wholly the result of instructions given by Jahangir. 1 * 

The remains of Akbar's buildings at Allahabad, Ajmer, Lahore 
and other places have not been accurately surveyed or described,* 
BUILDINGS IN HINDU STYLE 


It is certain that many Hindu (including Jain) temples were 
erected during Akbar's reign, and it may be assumed that in numerous 
cases the style was not affected by Muhammadan influence But 
the enormous destruction wrought by Shahjahan and Auranewb has 
left few specimens of that penod standing. The surviving hafcruiped 
temples at firm da ban near Mathura are in the ■mixed' style 
Temples of Akbar s time, purely Hindu in character, if such still 
exist must bo sought m remote parts of Rajputana or in other 
out-of-the-way places not easily reached by Muslim iconoclasts 

Some of the civil buildings erected by Akbar mav he rl at w 
j“ Jmoa Purdy »*i. style. The ^"2* of^c 
fend is the so-called Jahangtii Mahall in the Agra Fort which 2 
Fergusson justly observed, would hardlv be out of nbcc at Sii™ 
or Gwalior.* A few kiosks and minor decratSnT 
display the influence of Islamic art, but the oabce v," 1 ^ 

undoubtedly is Hindu in style. The best nJcrn^nV 3 

I. Fart of the dob ten m the enclosure mav dmt* p mrT , all » - 

buildings hare been altered. The Hm^author ertumr^il'. Is 4 2 d r ,t t|atf s>. The 
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4 Jodh Bai’s Palace' at Fathpur-Sikri, which has a general resem¬ 
blance to the ‘Jahangiri MahalF, was built about 1570 t and is con¬ 
siderably earlier in date than the building in the Fort- The palace 
built subsequently by Jahangir for his own residence in Agra was 
pulled down by his son. The central hall of Akbar s original palace 
in the Fort, built about 1565, appears from the photograp h to be 
purely Hindu in Style and construction. 1 The Sat i Burj, b quad¬ 
rangular tower of red sandstone at Mathura, built m 1570 to 
commemorate the self-immolation of a wife of Raja Bihar Mali o 
Amber (Jaipur), is an interesting and exceptional monument of Hindu 
architecture^ 

BUILDINGS IN MliH,4MMADAN STYLE 

The extant buildings of the age in purely Muhammadan style 
are not numerous. Most of the sixteenth-century edifices, even 
those probably not at all influenced by deference to Akbar s personal 
opinions, display certain features of Indian, that is to say, Hindu 
origin, resulting from the employment of Hindu craftsmen and from 
the general influence of the environment. India, from lime imme¬ 
morial has rivalled Greece in her conquest of her conquerors. No 
information is at my disposal concerning the ‘handsome mosque 
erected by Akbar’ at Mirtha (Merta) in Rajpulana, and it may or 
may not be purely Muslim in design. The liwan, or service portion 
of the great mosque at Fathpur Sikri, finished tn a.d. 1571. although 
it professes to be copied from a model of Mecca, yet exhibits Hindu 
construction in the pillars and roofing. The noble gateways of that 
mosque, perhaps, may be reckoned as being the most purely Muslim 
in character of Akbar’s buildings designed on a considerable scale, 

TOMB OF HUMAYUN 

The famous tomb of Humayun at Old Delhi, completed to 
the order of Haji Begam early in 1569, and designed by M.rak 
Mirza Ghiyak, presumably a Persian, admittedly is the most Persian 
in style of all the larger structures of the age Indeed, at the first 
glance it seems to be purely foreign and un-Indian. Nevertheless, 
the ground-plan, based on the grouping of four chambers round 
one great central room, is purely Indian. The building offers the 
earliest example in India of a double dome with slightly swelling 
outline standing on a high neck. That mode of construction copied 
from the tombs of Timur and Bibi Kfianiim (A. a, 1403) at 
Samarkand may be traced back ultimately to the Umayyad 
mosque at Damascus, built about a. d. 1082. The theory that the 
Mogul swelling dome, of which Humayun's tomb is the earliest 
Indian specimen, was the lineal descendant of Hindu forms appears 
to be purely fanciful and opposed to dear evidence. Akbar and 
his architects are entitled to the credit of introducing into India that 
pleasing Persian form, which far excels in beauty and effectiveness 

_ I. Am. Report AS. IruSa for 1907-3, d iv a. , j*.-,. 

2, Orora. MjiW, 3rd cd. (1833), with plate. The pluiered 

is modem. 
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the low-pitched so-called ‘Pathan' domes. It must not however, be 
supposed that domes of that kind were altogether superseded by 
ute Persian novelty. On the contrary, they continued to be built 
in large numbers, and at Fathpur-Sikri they arc common. The 
tomb of Humayun is regarded by most writers as the prototype of 
■ hut as Mr. Cress well justly points out, the ruined tomb 
of the Khan Khanan. which stands to the east of Humayun's 
mausoleum, has a better claim to be regarded as the model of 
Shahjahan s masterpiece. 1 

"The buildings of Akhar's time, as a rule, obviously combine 
both Hindu and Muhammadan features, and so may be described 
correctly as being designed in an eclectic or mixed Hindu- 
Muhammadan style. Sometimes the Hindu, sometimes the 
Muhammadan dement pnedomi nates, 

TOMB OF NfUHAMMAD GHAUS AT GWALIOR 

One of the mest remarkable edifices of the rcign T although 
comparatively little known, is the tomb at Gwalior of the saint 
Muhammad Ghaus^ who died In 1562. The building, consequently, 
is approximately contemporary with the mausoleum of Humayun, 
but its design js totally distinct, and nobody could mistake it for 
anything but an Indian monument* The building is a square„ 
measuring 100 feet on each side, with a hexagonal tower attached 
by an angle to each corner. The single tomb-chambcr fc 43 feet 
square, is surrounded by a deep ve andah* protected by extra¬ 
ordinarily large eaves. The exterior formerly was covered "by blue 
glazed tiles in the Persian fashion* The dome is of the "Fathan* 
type, Either high, with sides vertical for some distance. Some of 
the kiosks are Muslim in form, while others with square columns 
and bracket capitals might belong to a Hindu temple. The queer 
undisguised mixture of Muhammadan and Hindu elements seems to 
be due to local conditions, rather than to any theoretical attempt at 
harmonizing Hinduism with Islam. It is not likely ihat Akbar’s 
opinions can have had influence on the architect, and at the time the 
building was erected the emperor still was a zealous Musalman.* 
REFLEX OF A KB Aft’S MLNT> 

When Abo-1 Fazl declared that ‘His Majesty plans splendid 
edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the garment 
of stone and clay 1 , the imposing phrase is not merely a courtly 
compliment. 1 It is sober truth, as Fcrgusson puis the matter that 


' Se J^ r * CreEtwcIfs papers: The Origin ot the Persian Double Dome* 

19131; 'Persian Domes before 1400 ad * 
tibad.. Janua^f-Fcbruar>\ 1915): 'Indian Domes of Pertian Origin' {Asiatic Rev' 

l**r™I9D T r H ! al R; ry and Solution of (he Dome m Persia' (j£f. 

■ tyl-, pp. 233-59). The rival erroneous theory is advocated bv Mr l-fiveii in 
!ndnn Arrfo!tciurf (\{urrny l 915) and other wortZ For the tepSed (onSStte 
JOaa Khanan s« Cw Stephen. p.214; Harcourt. Guide to Ori*; U8 mT\S 

i' 3 inr* E ? pl i? toofiiin ■ 

j f* 0* 7 1) F- 369; Beale, Diet., *.v. Muhammad Chain Shaikh- 

{f . 29?fi'gfS" ******** Qf Crntral ^ 1«< 

3. Ain, booh f, Am S5; vuL £ p p. 222. 
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Fathpur-Sikri is ‘a reflex of the mmd of the great man who built 
it’, 1 2 and it is certain that Akbar not only mastered every detail in 
the working of his Public Works Department, but supplied ideas 
which were carried out by the able architects whom he gathered 
around him. The names of those brilliant artists, who adopted no 
precautions to secure the applause of posterity, have perished 
utterly. It is true lhat a small mosque and pillared tomb outside 
the walls, near the Tebra (Tcrha) gate of Fathpur-Sikri, expressly 
commemorate Bahau-d din, who is remembered by tradition as the 
overseer of works or superintending engineer engaged on the building 
of the city, but there is no evidence that he designed any of the monu¬ 
ments, The building work, as Father Momentate mentions, was 
pressed on with extraordinary speed under the personal supervision 
of Akbar* and it is clear that many architects or master-masons of 
the highest skill must have been employed simultaneously. 

FATHPUR-SIKRI OCCUPIED FROM 1570 TO 1585 

The greater part of the palace-city of Fathpur-Sikri, planned 
and begun in 1569, was built between 1570 and 1580. Nothing, 
except certain small mosques and tombs erected by private indivi¬ 
duals, is later than 1585, when Akbar moved to the Panjab for a 
residence of thirteen years in lhat province, In 1598, when he came 
south, he went to Agra, and not to Fathpur-Sikri, where he never 
resided again. While on his way back from the Deccan in May 1601, 
as already explained in chapter iv, he merely paid a flying visit to his 
former capital, and marched on to Agra. Fathpur-Sikri, which is 
known to have been mostly in ruins in the summer of 1604, must 
have decayed rapidly from the date of its desertion by the emperor 
in 1585, immediately after the visit of Ralph Fitch. The effective 
occupation of the place, therefore, did not exceed fifteen or sixteen 
years, the period from 1570 to the autumn of 1585. The site being 
unhealthy and destitute of all natural advantages as a residence, there 
was no reason why a city should continue to exist there after the 
withdrawal of the court on which its life was dependent. A small 
country town has always remained, 

WALLS AND GATES 

Akbar's city, nearly seven miles in circumference, was built on 

1, Fcrpiism, cd. 1910, p. 297. It may be noted that even in that recent 
edition several mix-statements of fact occur in the ihort section dealing with Akbar. 
For instance, it is not true that ‘there is no trace of Hinduism in the sorts of Jahangir' 
(p. 288); or that Fathpur-Sikri wm AVbai's favourite residence during the whole of 
hts reign 1 (p. 293); or that 'Allahabad was a more favourite residence of tills monarch 
than Agra, perhaps as much so as even Faihpur-SikrL' (p. 298). 

2, Coramra/jr/ut, pp. 580, 642, A pexisiylnr building, 200 feet long, was 
finished in three months, and a great ranee of baths, with all its appurtenances, was 
completed in sis months. All the material, prepared according to specificatwit 
Urcurdum propoijuun ardifitandi ilticrlpiiomm), was brought complete anJ ready to 
the place where it was to be used. Memseirate was reminded of ihe scriptural prece¬ 
dent : ‘And the house, when it »as in buildin g, was built of stone made ready before 
it was brought thither ; so that there was neither hammer nor ax nor any tool of iron 
heard in the house, while it was in building' (I Kings vi, 7). For Balwu-d dm see 
E. W. Smith, Fathpur-Sikri, iv. 30, 
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a rocky sandstone ridge running from NE. to SW. The north-west- 
era £idz r facing protected by an artificial lake measuring some twenty 
miles round the banks, was not fbrdficcL The remaining three sides 
were enclosed by a wall possessing little military value. The gates 
were omc in number; the four principal ones being the Agra Gate 
on the NE., th; Delhi Gate, the Ajmer Gate, and the Gwalior or 
Dholpur Gate. 1 

DISPOSITION OF THE BUILDINGS 

The visitor, entering by the Agra Gate at the north-eastern 
corner, goes through the ruins of a bazaar, passes under the music- 
gallery [naubat-kkana, p. 319), and thence proceeds between the 
Mint and Treasury buildings, along a modern road which cuts across 
a large cloistered quadrangle on the western side of which the Public 
Audience Hall (Diwati'i Amm ) is situated. The same road, continu¬ 
ing in a south-westerly direction, traverses another quadrangle, pass- 
mg between Akbar’s bedroom {khwabgah) on the north and the Re- 
cord Room (dafrar khana) on the south (pi. 5). It then arrives at 
the Kings Gate (pi. 12), the eastern portal of the Great Mosque. 

The private buildings of the palace, including the ladies’ quar¬ 
ters and the Private Audience Hall (Diwan-i Kficixs), adjoin the Pub¬ 
lic Audience Hall on the west, and extend in a south-westerly direc- 
tion towards the Great Mosque, Many of the principal buildings 
still stand almost intact, but much has been totally ruined The 
remains of the ancient town, as distinguished from the palace 
precincts, arc not considerable. Taking ihe site as a whole, eitoueh 
survives to enable the Visitor to realize with a considerable decree of 
ymdness the former magnificence of the mass of buildings durine 
the brief period when they were the abode of the richest monarch 
and the most splendid court in the world. The careful student of 
E. W Smith s masterly monograph, even if unable to visit the desert- 

« SU Rtd.CTto’isSS * fa ' r,> 00,i °" ° r,lB ■*“ 

THE GREAT MOSQUE 

. rt ,I? e r G f eat *£>■** w 3 whole, was finished 1J7[ b ■ 
grandwt feature, the noble portal known as the Buland JwSa or 
Lofty Gate, a huge building, was not erected until four vearffater 

of that hypmh csij i„i, 

Chan- 

Aj mcr (South, Futhpur-SikH, jil 59), The nrim^lir i?-\^ tbs Char ; rt) the 

SS-M ^ n r thC ”1“ »“&*2 w lWo« 

ntio resided a lony ume jn the town. staf« that »hl!_ Moose mate. 



;k“iw-S- “ w-i corresponding apparentlywtoTi^ rJi.1 W «■ AmpM- 

the Dholpur Gale, certainly the same ns the Gwalior — — Deih| Gatc : ami (4) 
The Ele^«nt Gale (Hathi Poll, which ab£ p. 561). 

standi within the aty walls, S« map 0,1 ^ ** to the smphitheaui, 

2. The author of this work WftgU*, ^ ^ 
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ture similar to the other three gales, but no direct evidence exists as 
to that matter either The inscription on the gateway com memory- 
ling the victories m the Deccan and Akbar's safe return was recorded 
m May 1601, while the emperor made a brief halt at ht$ former 
“P™; Il has nothing to do with the erection of the building which 
took place In A.H. m U575-6>.1 PI. 13, illustrating one of tfe minor 
nnfirabs or prayer-ruches, gives gome slight notion of the elaborate 
nature of the mosaic and painted decoration of the mosque The 
cornice and string’ in the top part of the drawing j s exquisitely 
painted, the prevailing colour being chocolate.® 

THE KING'S GATE 

"^*1 ^■ n &’ s * jate (pi, 12),* being the entrance to the Great 
Mosque from tire palace, must have been used constantly by Akbar 
presumably every day, for several years during which he was a con¬ 
forming Musal man paying respect to the ordinances of Islam. He 
Prayer five times a day in canonical fashion 
until 1578, Jn the year following he recited ihefchtrba in the Great 
Mosque* and, no doubt, he look part in public worship on other 
subsequent occasions from time to time when policy demanded a 
show of orthodoxy. He was very pious in his behaviour while on 
tus way to Kabul in 1581, but when he returned victorious at the 
end of that year he again ceased to offer the prescribed prayers. In 
the year following, namely in 1582, he promulgated his own Divine 
Faith, and thenec-fomard had little use for the King’s Gale 
TOMB OF SHAIKH SAUM CHISHTI 

_ e jquistle, although not the most imposing, edifice at 

Faihpur-Sikrt is the while marble mausoleum of the old saint Shaikh 
ahm ChLsrnr* in whose honour the mosque and the whole city were 

,!? c c r r } y xsn - Thc Elding, which Stands with in 

the quadrangle of the Great Mosque on the northern side, racing 
the Buland Darwaza, was finished some years later. To the eye it 
seems to be wholly composed or while marble, but the dome is really 
red sandstone, which originally was coated with plaster, 
although now covered by a veneer of marble. The marble lattices 
enclosing the ambulatory round the cenotaph chamber, and the rich 
mosaic flopting’ 'thicfi. were not included in the original design, were 
added by Kulbu-d dm Koka, foster-brother of Jahangir, probably at 
the beginning of the reign of that emperor. 

It is surprising to find unmistakable Hindu features in the 
architecture of the tomb of a most zealous Musalman saint, but 
the whole structure suggests Hindu feeling, and nobody can mistake 
the Hindu origin of the columns and struts of the porch. 

The inlay of mother-of-pearl and ebony on the canopy is 
wonderful and unique work,* 

1. S« dine, chap, iv. 

2. Smith, lathpur-Siktl, part j Vl pi. *|viii. 

3. Smiih, op. cit., pan iv. pi. iii. 

>T . i-^,ni^!v, deed bed in Smith, Faikpur-Sikri. part iii, chap, ii. 

The ccriolapto chamber risa cormdcrabLy above xhc verandahs whkh ore only IT 6" 
in wigflt. It is furmounlcd oy a red sandstone dome vtnewd on thc otltude with 
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MATERIAL AND DECORATION 

All Akbar'* ■undoubted buildings at Fathpur-Sikri are cons* 
l fueled with the excellent local red sandstone. The apparent 
exception presented by Salim Cflishti’s tomb is only apparent, if it 
be true, as seems to be the ease, that the monument originally was 
built of sandstone, Akbar ordinarily used marble only as a 
decorative material in the form of inlay. The pieira dura kind of 
inlay, formed by bedding thin slices of semi-precious stones in 
marble, as practised by Shahjahan* was not known to Akbar’s 
craftsmen, who relied for decorative effect chiefly on carving the 
sandstone, usually in low relief ; on marble inlay ; and on painting 
plastered surfaces. Occasionally, examples of ornaments executed 
in plaster majr be seen, but they are not common. Gilding was 
applied in suitable places. The marvellous mother-of-pearl and 
ebony inlay of the canopy at Salim Chishti's tomb is unique, and 
possibly may have been executed after Ak bar's death. The remains 
of wall-paintings, both figure subjects and elegant decorative patterns, 
exist chiefly in Akbar’s bedroom (the Khwabgahi) and Miriam's House, 

In Birbal's House, one of the most charming of the domestic 
buildings, erected in A. d. 1572, the rich decoration, with the 
exception of some insignificant coloured bands, is confined to 
sandstone carving, in which Hindu and Muhammadan elements are 
combined with much ingenuity and excellent effect. The architect 
did not hesitate to crown an essentially Hindu building with two 
‘Pathan' domes (pi. 14).* 

THE THRONE PILLAR 

One more monument at Fathpur-Sikri, perhaps the most 
remarkable in the dty, and certainly absolutely unique, demands 


a greyish marble, but erigifiJiUy coaled with ocmcnt * 1 (ibid., p. 12). Jahangir (R,B., 
H s 71 j states the coit of Ihe whole mosque Cool only the tomb) to the public treasury 
as having been hair a million (5 lakhs) of rupees* figure incredibly law, if he refers 
to the Eiitut cast. He goes on to say 1 ’Kutbu-d din Khan Kokiltash made the 
marble railing (muhjar) round the Cemetery, the flooring of the dome and portico 
and these are not included in the five lakhs* Kulhu-J din, the foster-brother 
of Jahaiighv was killed in 1607, So ihe work contributed by him mast be earlier ihan 
that dale- Latif {Agra. p. 144). after Hating Lhat k tbc tomb of the Saint is of pure 
white marble, surrounded by a lattice work of the same material’, proceeds to affirm 
that "as originally buOl by Akbar, the tomb was of rod sandstone, and the marble 
trellis-work, the chief ornament of the tomb, was erected subsequently by the 
emperor i ahangir*' As that emperor succeeded his father in October-November 1605 
and his foster-brother was killed in 1607, the exquisite marble Lattice would soon 
to date from 1606. The obsenation of EW. Smith that the dome k built of red 
sandsloTie, originally coated with cement, but now veneered with marblt moves 
lh*i a substantial portion of the struciurc was built of sandstone m the first instance 
and subsequently made to look like marble. The material of the romb teaceni i£ 
dome) and porch appear* now to be solid marble. If sandstone was orisdnaJ] v 
cither ihe building must have been pulled down and rebuilt or eAUnaMv vuwhI 

I do not rightly imdmtand what happened, and no exact record or the *ubknuat» 
to eiisL The porch tudf may be an addition to the original design md 
the mm of Jahangir rather than (hat of Akbar. ■ ™ e fT0 

L Smith, op dt pan R pi. I o. For details of the Hindu^fuhammadaii 
carvmg see especially the remarkable drawing in the doubtMae? pfaEc™^ ^ 
Smith, Falhpur, part u + The names of the accomplished drai gtfflJL. S 
Baksh b and *P*njH>d-dia T descr- e conunerooraLioD, Wraw ' Bhatrav 
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notice. The Private Audience Hall, or Privy Council Chamber 
{Diwan-i Khass), when viewed from the outside appears as a double* 
storied building, with a domed kiosk at each comer; but the interior 
is a single apartment open from floor to roof. A massive octagonal 
column, elaborately carved, rises from the centre of the tessellated 
pavement as high as the sills of the upper windows. It is surmounted 
by an enormous circular capital composed of three tiers of 
radiating brackets, each tier projecting above and in front of that 
below. The top of the pillar is ten feet in diameter. From it 
four stone beams, each ten feet long, radiate to the corners 
of the building, where the quad rant-shaped ends of the beams are 
received on corbelling similar in structure to the brackets of the 
capital. The summit of the pillar and the galleries radiating from 
it were guarded by parapets of pierced stone laittce-work about 
fifteen inches high. Tradition affirms, and no doubt with truth, 
that Akbar, comfortably seated on cushions and rugs, occupied 
the central space, while a minister stood at each comer of the 
room awaiting his orders. According to local belief the ministers 
so favoured were the Khan Khanan, Raja Birbal, Abu-1 Fazl, and 
Faizi, but, as a matter of fact, the personages in attendance on the 
emperor must have varied from time to time (pi, IS). 1 2 

THE MEANING OF FATHPtH-SIKRl 

The building of Fathpur-Sikri was the freak of an irresponsible 
autocrat, acting under the impulse of overpowering superstitious 
emotion, and enjoying the sensation of absolute freedom from 
financial limitations. Happily the autocratic whim, conceived 
originally in a broad-minded spirit, was carried into effect under 
the control of sound practical sense and truly artistic taste. Akbar, 
a man of large ideas, would not allow the plan of an imperial 
capital to be marred by pettiness of thought or ill-timed economy. 
All the needs of court and capital were considered by the lavish 
provision of mosques, waterworks, Turkish baths, schools, hospitals, 
and other amenities, besides the ordinary requisites of an Asiatic 
town in the sixteenth century. On the palace and its appurtenances 
no cost was spared. The world was ransacked to supply craftsmen 
and artists of every kind ; and the buildings which express their 
skill, even if they were ill to live in. certainly are unsurpassed in 
their way as achievements of architectural art. 

Nothing like Fathpur-Sikri ever was created before or can be creat¬ 
ed again. It is 'a romance in stone*—ihe petrification of a passing 
mood in Akbar’s strange nature, begun and finished at lightning speed 
while that mood lasted—inconceivable and impossible si any other 
time or in any other circumstances. The world may well feel grateful 
to the despot who was capable of committing such an inspired folly.* 

1. Keene's absurd suggestion that the Diwan-i JCIwjs was the Ibadgr-Khena 
or House of Worship has been disposed of in att earlier passage. Mr, Havdf* 
symbolical explanation of ihe throne pillar is fanciful and unproved, ft seems 
to symbolize dominion over the four quartets- 

2. Fergussofi’s remark that 'Akbar seems io have had no settled plan when he 
conuneoerd building there’ fed, 1910, ii, 293) is singularly unfortunate. The plan, 
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BRIN'D Aa4N TEMPLES IN ECLECTIC STYLE 

The most notable examples of the eclectic style of Ak bar's 
age, with a predominance of Hindu dements* outside of Agra and 
Fathpur-Sikri, are to be found at Brindaban in the Mathura District, 
the reputed abode of the demi-god Krishna, Local tradition affirms 
that in 1573* the year of the conquest of Gujarat* Akbar was induced 
to pay a visit to the Go sains, or holy men of Brindaban* and was 
taken blindfold into the sacred enclosure of the Nidhbau (*Grovc of 
the Nine Treasures 1 )* where a vision was revealed to him so 
marvellous that he was constrained to admit that he had been 
permitted to stand upon holy ground. The Rajas who bore him 
company expressed a desire to commemorate the visit and do 
honour to Krishna by the erection of four temples* which were 
constructed in due course many years later . 1 

The most interesting of the four is the no hie shrine of 
Gobind Deva, which Growse considered to be 

Hhe most impressive religious edifice that Hindu art has ever 
produced, at least in upper India . 1 

The same author continues : 

'The body of the buifdlng is in the form of a Greek cross, the 
nave being a hundred feci in length and the breadth across the 
transepts the same. The central compartment is surmounted by a 
dome of singularly graceful proportions; and the four arms of the 
cross are roofed by a waggon vault of pointed form, not* as is 
usual in Hindu architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, but 
constructed of true radiating arches as in our Gothic cathedrals. 
The walls have an average thickness of ten feet and are pierced in 
two stages, the upper stage being a regular triforiuni, to which 
access is obtained by an internal staircase,,..This triforiutn is a 
reproduction of Muhammadan design* while the work both above 
and below it is purely Hindu . 1 

The original design provided for five towers, which were 
never completed. The architect was Gobind Das of Delhi, who 
was commissioned by Raja Man Singh of Amber (Jaipur ). 1 

the STYLE of the flture 


The eclectic Hindu-Muhartunadan style of Akbar T s age in its 
different forms scorns to offer great possibilities of development in 
the hands of a modern architect of genius. An accomplished writer 


s&rvs sss-asr** 1 * 

L The four temple*, ill more or Jesa njirttL are in CohEnri rv™ *. n 

m Aa aAT % ^&izszrt£r4sz<& 

Sho the mosque or^MwSi ™ l£ 0,ra ^.MuhanuMdui rrtforium cteariy, and 
the temple a* 4 Hindu shrine. Pbetopaphisto* 5^*^™ to er ^f^ ate 

of the wagon roof. The mosque wall has been r™? ^ Si** a . eo °^ vww 

in Growse, Mbfft.ro. 3 rd cd* c 1 KKii> .n a. . _ finer. The phonographs 

features diuinaly. See also'ftr&JI mBSm? 
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on the subject, who has had the advantage of considerable practical 
experience, is of opinion that for the purpose of effecting a 
renaissance of revival of Indian architecture, 

'the best model on which to work is the style used by Akbar, who 
has claims to be regarded as the founder of a really national Indian 
style, combining the best features of both Hindu and Muhammadan 
architecture, 11 

Growse, who also much admired the mired style, and desired 
to see it developed in a manner suitable to modern conditions, 
has recorded the wise caution that 

'simple retrogression is impossible. Every period has an environ¬ 
ment of its own, which, however studiously ignored in artificial 
imitations, must have its efTect in any spontaneous development of 
the artistic faculty/ 

He suggests that wedding the style of Akbar’s age to European 
Gothic, which has 'a strong natural affinity* to it, may possibly 
result in the evolution of a satisfactory national Indian style adapted 
to the needs of the present agp. Perhaps. 4 

]. F.O. Oertd + lecture before E,l. Assoc., July 1913. 

2. Select empIts of modem buddings are described in on official publication 
entitled Modem Indian ArtHfe&m ai Delhi, & c r (Allahabad, Government Press* 
1911). Those at Bikaner arc the mosl pleasing. 



APPENDIX C 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF AKBAR 

tsfo^g.—Dates a„d. are in old style throughout Chronological ihscrepafiete* 
in the Persian authorities are numerous, sometimes amounting to two >;ears. The 
ejtact conversion of A-it to a.d, dale? is subject lo considerable uncertaintY* partly 
owing to dilSkultbs about intercalation, portly to the fact that the Muhammadan 
dav begins at sunset, and occasionslly to other causes. The Hijri year is lunar. 
The months art (alternately 10 and 29 days) ; (1) Muharram: (2) Safar; (3) Rabi; 

3 <-+) PLabi h I!; (5UumadiT; (6>Jumadi II; (7) Rajab; (3)Sha’ban; (9JShawwil; 
(10) Ramazan; (H) Zud ka'das (12) Zu-I hiijal. * 

The Ilahi year was solar, a modification of the Persian year, and about 11 days 
loader than the Hijri year, Afcfesr dropped the Persian intercalation* and made h b 
adaptation by changing the lengths of the months, some being 30* some 31 days, 
and some 32. Unluckily, we are not informed as to lhe exact length of each month, 
so that accurate conversion into a.d e daces is impossible in most cases. The names 
of the months were: (I) Fariduti; (2)Ardibihisht; (3) Khurdad; (4) Tir; (5) Mlrdad 
or Amardad; (6) Shahryiror Shahryur; (7) Mihr; (8) Abu; (9) Azar; (10) Dai; 
111) Bahman; (12) Ispandarmaz or Isfill darmuz. Thespelllng varies, I have follow* 
ed Codriogtou’s Pollan {bftuabmm Numismatic*, 1904, p 2GS>, The chronology 
in voL ii L of the A.tf. is ordinarily based on the Ilahi calendar, and in consequence the 
txaci aj>, equivalents usually cannot be worked ouL 


Date 

Erertt 

a. o. (o, a.) 

A.H, 

I bihtttit. 


Btf&re r he binh of AMbar* 

21.4,26 


Defeat of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi at 
Panipat, 

27 r 4,26 


Babur proclaimed as Padshah at 
Delhi 

16,1,27 


Defeat of Rana Sanga at Khantia 
(Kantvat, Kanwaha, Khanwah). 

—5.29 


Defeat of Afghan chiefs at battle 
of the Ghaghra (Gogra) river. 

26.12.30 


Dealh of Babur at Agra : accession 
of Humayun as Padshah of Delhi 

26,6,19 

9 Safar, 946 

i Defeat of Humayun by Sher Khan 
(Shah) at Cfcama, 

17,5.40 

10 Muh.,947 

Defeat of same by *a me at Kanauj : 
expulsion of Humayun, 

1541 


Marriage of Humayun and Hamida 
Eano Begam. 

Formal accession of Slier Shah. 

From iht birth fa iho accession of 
Akbor (A.) 

25.L42 

7 Shawwaf, 948 

23,1142 

Th. 14 Sha ban. 

Birth of Afcbar at Umarkot in 


949 

Sind. 

— 1! .43 


A. left with his unde Askari 

winter. 

1544—5 


A. &nd his hairier sent to Kabul. 


Rr/rn?/i^j and 
Remark} 


'First battle 
ofF , 1 


Beale. 


According to 
Jauhar. The 
official date Is 
Sun,, 5 Rajab 
=Oct 15. 
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Dm* 


A-B. (0 J,) 


24.5.45 

29.5.45 

1541.45 
7 3.46 

late in 1544 


27,4.47 
-—1147 
1543 

1549 

1550 


A.H. 


12 Rabi' I. 952 

17 .I ii 


Evert 


References end 
Remeriis 


later. 1550 


— 11.51 
end Of 1551, 
or beg ot 1552, 
30.10.53 

Zu-I fcada, 95* 

22 Zu-I lc f 960 

? 12.53 
19.4.54 
—10.54 

960 

15 Jtifli. I. 961 
end of 961 

— 1I.S4 


22.6,55 


— 11.55 


1555-6 

962,963 

244.56 


14.2.M 

2/3 JUbi ‘11,963 

11.3.56 

27/28 Rabi' 11, 
963 

541.56 

2 Mull., 964 

1556-7 

963 or 964 

11.3.57 
early in 1557 

9 lurtl, 1,964 

24.5.57 

27 Ram. 964 

31.7.57 

10/11.3.58 

1 Shawwal. 964 
20Jum- I. 965 

3040.53 

. 17 Muh., 966 


Death of Sber Shah. 

Enthronement of Islam (Salem) 
Shah Sur. 

Humnyun catered Kabul and ft* 
covered A. 

Circumcision of A. 

EtpuEsion of H. from Kabul* winch 
he besieges* expo sure of A, on 
the wall? by Kamran. 

Escape of Kamian from Kabul. 

A/s first tutor appointed, 

Reconcil Lation of H- with Kamran. 
Failure of H. in Ballch. 

Recovery of Kabul and. person of 
A- by Komran. 

Final recovery of Kabul and per¬ 
son of A. by Hi 

Prince Hindal kilted in a skirmish. 
A* sent to Ghazni as nominal 
governor- ^ „ 

Death of Islam (Salim) Shah Sur ; 
usurpation of Muhammad Shah 
A dd Sur. 

Kamran captured and blinded. 
Birth of Muhammad Hakim, 
Munim Khan appointed guardian 
of A. 

Hnmayun started on invasion of 
India. 

Victory of H- at Sihrind over 
SLkartdar Sur : restoration of 
Humayun (23.7,55). 

A appointed governor of Hie 
pafijab. 

Severe famine in Northern India. 

Death of Humayuo- 

Reigrt of Akbar. 

Enthronement of Akbar at Kala 
MUf- 

Beginning of Ilahi era and of 1st 
regnal or IhM year (25 days 
from enthronement counted as 
part of year L). 

Hcmu defeated at Pampat by A. 

and B.urum Khan. 

Occupation of Ajmer (Taragarh)* 

2nd regnal year began- 

Arrival of the court ladies from 
Kabul. 

Surrender of SLkandar Surat Man- 
tot. 

A. moved toward* Lahore, 

3rd regred jar b«s*n- 

A arrived a! Agra (Badalgarh). 


AM 


if 

m 


■ 11 


514. 


519. 

IT 

536. 

n 

549. 

fl 

565, 

It 

STL 

tt 

SSL 

#■ 

536. 

IP 

616, 

b# 

604. 


609, 

th 

612. 

■-* 

633. 

ft 

631,634 

»f 

640, 


AJf., a. 3T; 
Ailt, 111. 421. 
A.N-, i, 655*. 

XJV..U.5- 

15.23. 

32; Ah i T ii. »- 

‘Second battle 
ofP-’ 

A.N.. in E. & 
D-, vi» 22- 

AJf; it. W- 

„ 91, 


A N.. U, 101; 
E. & v, 
246. 

AJf* U. HT. 
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Base 

A.D, (0J.) 

A,H* 

1558 or 1559 


Jaii.-Feb.. 59 

Rabi ’ll, 966 

10-12-3,59 

2. Jum. 11. 966 

1559 

10-12.3.60 

13 Jum. IT, 96? 

19.3.60 

27.3.60 

20 „ 

28 „ « 

8.4*60 

12 Rijab, 967 

18.4.60 
ab, 23.8.60 

10.9.60 

22 , P .. 

1 Zu-th-. %7 
| 18 Zu-I h., 967 

17.9.60 

— 10.60 

26 „ .. 
Muharrara, 966 

24.11,60 

31,12-60 

4 Rabi’ 1.968 

12 Rabi’ 11, 968 

31.1,61 
early in 1561 

14 Jum. 1,968 

+p f 


103.61 
early in 1561 

27.4.61 
*— 5.61 
0,5.61 

17.5.61 

4.6.61 

24 Jum. 11, 968 

11 Sha’tun. 968 

27 „ „ 

2 Ram., 968 

19 t, 

17.7.61 

291.61 

4 Zu-1 k., 968 

17 Zu-1 h.. 96B 

—11.61 

Rabi* 1.969 

14,1.62 

8 Jum. 1,969 

0X62 

11362 

1562 

ab.—4.62 

8 Jum. 11. 969 

5 Rajah, 969 


E\tnl 


References and 
Remarks 


Occupation of Daman by the Por¬ 
tuguese. 

Surrender of Gwalior (month Bah- 
man>* 

4ih regnal year began. 


Annexation of Jaunpur, 

5th regnal year becan. 

A. left Agra, 

A. arrived at Delhi. Fall of Bairam 

KJun, 

Bairum Khan moved towards 
AJuar. 

A, marched from Delhi, 

Defeat of Bairam Khan. 

Mtanim Khan appointed Vaki! and 
Khan Khanan, 

A. visited Lahore. 

Submission of Bairam Khan (Aban, 
Sth month). 

A. returned to Delhi. 

A, arrived at Agra; and nobles 
began to buiid houses. 

Murder of Bairam Khan. 

A. ill with pustules C7 small-pox). 
A, on recovery began to attend lo 
State affairs. 

6th regnal year began* 

Adham Khan's doing* in Maiwi. 
A. left Agra for M^lwa, 

Surrender of Gagraun fortress. 

A. armed at Sarang^ur. 

A. started on return journey. 

A_ arrived at Agm. 

A-’* wanderings in disguise. 

A - matched from Agra eastwards. 
Khan Zaman and Bahadur having 
submitted^ A, returned. 
Adventure with rhe elephant Hawaj, 
5hamdu-d din appointed Prime 
Minister* 

A, started on his first pilgrimage to 
Ajmer, 

A/s marriage with daughter of 
Raja Bihar Mall at Sambhar; in¬ 
troduction of Man Singh at court 
A. arrived at Agra, 

7ih regnal year began. 

Abolition of enslavement in war. 
Capture of fortress of Mirtha 
(Mena), 

Fight at Paronkh, 

Death of Fir Muhammad; tem¬ 
porary recovery of Malwa by 
Baz-labadur. 


Burgess give* 

1559; 

other 

hooks 

15 SB- 

A.N. p tip 

1 IS, 

ii. 

124; 

E, Sc D., Vp 

246. 


A.N. t ii. 

126. 

A.N.+ 

137: 

E.AD., v,24€. 

A.N*t ii. 

141. 

ii 

142 

FP 

152. 

if 

■*!* 


170. 

IF 

174, 

if 

177, 

Ii 

181 

IT 

187, 

FJ 

pp 

ft 

202. 

it 

205, 

M 

m 

H 

rt 

218. 

»i 


WW 

it 

■ P 

221. 

FP 

222. 

h 

226. 

n 

228. 

tv 

m 

Ft 

232. 

tv 

230. 

Ff 

240. 

F* 

243. 

it 

244. 

H 

246, 

H 

249, 

if 

253. 

FI 

m 
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Dam 

k.D. (CLS.l 

A.H. 

165,62 

12 Ram-. 969 

about 11.62 


10/11.3.63 

15 Raj.ib, 970 

8.1*64 

25 Jiim. I. 971 

11.1.64 

21.1.64 

11X64 
early 1564 
about 5.64 
— 4.64 

1564 

28 „ 

6 Jum. If, 971 

27 Rajah. 971 I 

Id Ram., 971 1 

2.7.64 

21 Zu*l k971 

10.164 

0.10.64 

2 Muh,, 972 

3 Rabi’ I, 972 

1564 
late 1564 
11.5,65 

1565 

8 Sha'ban, 972 

eariy 1565 


H PP 


24.5.65 

13.7.65 

16.9.65 
—12.65 

23 Shawwal, 972 
14 Zu-t b„ 972 
20 Safai, 973 

24.1.66 
3.3.66 
10/11.3.66 

283.66 

3 Rajah. 973 

11 Sha‘b«i. 973 
18 Sha'ban, 973 
7 Ram., 973 

1566 


ft 


17.11.66 

3 Jum. 1,974 

— 2,67 
1566-7 
11.3.67 
-3.67 

Rajab, 974 

29 Sha'ban, 974 


Event 


References and 
Remarks 


Murder of Shain$u-d din by Adham 
Khan. 

A, aiififtded to Stale business, and 
appointed Iiimad Khau to char¬ 
ge of revenue department, 
Tflnsen, musician and singer* 
brought (0 court, 

8th regent ytar began. 

Remission of pilgrim lax, 

A. walked from beyond Mllhura 
to Agra. 

A, moved to Delhi, and made irre¬ 
gular maniages- 
Attanpt on his life* 

A, returned to Agra, 

9lb regnal year began. 

A bold ion of fiiya. 

Punishment of Khwtj* Muamm 
Execution of Shah M a + aLi at Kabul 
Conquest of Gafba Katanga or 
Gondwana. 

A, marched against Abdullah 
Khan Uzbeg* who rebelled in 
Malwa; elephant-hunting with 
brilliant success. 

A. arrived at Man dm 
A. returned to Agra. 

Building of Nagardmi n. 

Haji Begum went on pUgrimage- 
Birth and death of twin sons to A, 
10th regnal year began. 

Founding of Agra Fort. 

Shaikh Abdu-n Nibiappointed Sadr 
Khan Zaman and Bahadur Uzbcgs 
rebelled. 

Private execution of Kimran s 
son, Abu-1 Kasim. 

A. marched against rebds, 

A. at Jaunpur. 

Revolt of Asaf Khan. 

Meeting of Khan Znman and Mu- 
rtim Khan. 

A. marched inwards Benares. 

A. marched towards Agra, 
nth regnal year began. 

A. arrived at Agra; wait ou to 
Nagarchain. 

Revised assessment by Mirfw 
Khan Turbati, 

Invasion of Punjab by Muhammad 
Hakim, 

A, marched northwards. 

Visit to partly built tomb of Hu- 
mayiiiL 

A. arrived a! Lahore. 

Rebellion of the Mirzas. 

12th rcEnullw bfgam 

Great iKantargha) bunt* 


AM, ii P W- 

„ 276, 


2 * 0 - 


* ®S- 

« ** 
„ 312* 

Bad-. it. 6®. 
AN.. ii, 315- 

„ 317. 

’ 334, 

» 321, 

n 3H. 

X.W.,ii, 341. 


A N., ii, 350. 
„ 357. 

: 3& 

^ 357. 

372 . 
I 373 . 
Z 376 . 

Beale. 

AK ;: “• IS 

" 382 , 

Z 387 . 

„ 393 . 
Z 399. 

„ 40J. 

402. 

„ ««■ 

411. 


413. 

416. 
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A J). (OJ.) 


—3.67 
21j,67 
— 467 

6.5.67 

9.6.67 

15.7.67 


30^67 

— 9,67 

— 9.67 
20,10.67 
J7.J167 

23.2.63 

26.2.63 
63,68 

10.3.68 
J 3.4.63 

1563 

— 8.63 

j m 

10169 

11.3.69 

213.69 

11.5.69 


UJ69 

303,69 

1569 

21.11.69 

—2.3.70 

11.3.70 

—4.70 

7,6.70 

—9.70 

1570 

157CM 
II ATI 



12 RahLi 974 
26 Shawwal, 974 
1111 - 11^974 
11 Muh ,975 

2J£afar,975 


19 Rabi 1 n, 975 
15 Jum. II, 975 
25 Shaban, 975 
29 

PI . u 

7 Ram, , 975 
11 Ram , 975 
15 S&mni, 975 


Rabi 1 I p 976 


21 Sha'ban, 976 

22 Rmi, 976 

3 Shraral, 976 
24 Zu4 K 976 


29Safar, 977 
I7Rabi T I, 977 




II Jam. U T 977 
Ram.. 977 

3Shdwwta,977 


3 Muh.» 973 
Rabi-11,978 


]4Shawwal 4 978 


Asaf Khan (1) pardoned. 

A. marched towards Agra. 

Fight of Sanyasts at Thancsar. 

A, marched eastward against L'/beg 
chiefs. 

Defeat of Khan Zairian and Baha* 
(fur Khan at Maakuwar, 

A* marching through Kant^Manik 
pur, Allahabad, Benares (plun¬ 
dered)* and Jaunptir, arrived at 

Am. 

A. marched to Dholpur, against 
the Miras. 

War with the Rataa decided on. 
Faiii presumed at court 
Camp formed to invest Chstdr. 
Mines exploded. 

Fall of Chiton 

A. started for Ajmer on foot, 

A arrived ai Ajmer. 

13th regnal year beRan. 

After a tiger adventure* A. arrived 
at Agra* 

Continued revolt of ihc Miras, who 
occupied Champaner and Surat. 
Regulation of the Alfca KhaiJ. 
Shihabu-d din Ahmad Khan ap¬ 
pointed Finance Minister. 

Siege of Ranthambhc-r began. 

14 Xh rtjma] year betan. 

Capitulation of Ranihambhor, 
After visit to Ajmcr + A arrived at 
Agra and lodged in the new Ben¬ 
gali Maha.ll, 

New* received of surrender of Ka- 
tartjar. 

Binh of Prince Salim. 

Orders given for building Fathpur- 

Birth of A-'s daughter* Shabzada 
(Sultan) Khartum. 

A. arrived at Delhi after a pilgrim- 
age on foot (16 stages) {com 
Agra to Ajmer. 

Uth regnal year began. 

A. visited newly completed tomb 
of Humayun. 

Binh of Prince Murad. 

A. visited Ajmer and erected budd¬ 
ing* there and at Magaur. 
Marriages with princesses of Bika¬ 
ner and Jaisalmer; adventure in 
hunting wild as$s; submission 
of Bahadur, 

Revised revenue assessment, 

16th rrgnal year began. 


References and 
Remarks 

A.N^ 

pi 

pi 

r* 

il, 419. 

422. 

423, 
427. 

H 

430,434 

t* 

437. 

il 

442. 

if 

t* 

pp 

445 

M 

464. 

M 

47 f. 

IP 

477i 

ft 

484. 

IP 

435, 

IP 

IPP 

436. 

488. 

Jp 

490. 

++ 

495. 

497. 

PI 

498. 

rt 

504/r. 

*P 

509. 

wt 

51L 


Badaonx ii + 
135. 

A^ ii t 514. 
» 516. 

„ 5J8, 522, 


Ain p IL 88. 
Beveridge {A 
M p ri, 525) 
gives J 3. 3,71 
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Dale 

Ettrtl 

Jlrfmwf and 

A.O. (0 A> 

AM* 

Rtmurks 

-0.71 


A. visiting shrine at Pak Rattan on 
5ullaj< 

jfjr, ii. 529. 

17,5,71 

21Zu4h.+ 978 

A, arli%xd at Lahore. 

21.7.71 

1 lUbi 1 1,979 

A.p marching through rains, arrives 
at Ajmer. 

. ™ 5M. 

7.8,71 

17 „ „ 

A, at Fathpur-Sikri (Fathabad). 
superintending building. 

» 53 L 

11,3,72 

25 Shawal,979 

17th regnal year began. 

„ 5H, 

1572 

Embassy from, Abdullah Khan 
Uzbcg of Turan. 



Disgrace of Mittaffai Khan Turbati. 


4,7.72 

20 Safar+ 930 

A. started for campaign In Gujarat. 

*' tin' 

1.9.72 

22 Ratal* [t, 98® 

A. left Ajmer. 

*. 540. 

9.9.72 

2/3 Jwm. I. 980 

Birth of Prince Daniya! 

543.' 

17.9.72 

9 

A encamped at Nagaur, 

tit i 

aA, iii. *2 

11.10,72 


News of death of Sulairrun Kirin L 
of Bengal - 

A. encamped it Fatan (Fattan) h or 
NabrwaEa. 

7. 11.72 

R*jab ( 93 

.. *■ 

—11,72 

±> it 

Capture of Muzafftr Shah of 
Gujarat, 

„ 9. 

20.11-72 

14 „ 

A, camped near Ahmadabad, 

„ 11. 

1212,72 

6 5habajv980 

A, at Cambay; took a trip on the 

» 13. 

21J 2.72 

715 rt „ 

sea. 

Fight at Samal. 

- 5 

11.1.73 

7 Ram,, 980 

A. at Surat; siege bega n. 

» 35. 

“ ** 

ww n 

Negotiations with Portuguese. 

J. & Free, AS, 
ft. 1912, p. 
217 j». 

26X73 

23 Sbrnwal 980 

Capitulation of Surat 

Submission of chief of Nosik (Bag- 
1ana>, 

A.N., iii. 40. 

„ 41. 

10/12.3.73 

6Zu4k_,930 

lath regnal year began. 

48. 

13+4.73 

1 10 Zu-l k„ 980 

A, started on march homewards. 

3.6.73 

2Safkr, 981 

A, arrived al Fathpur-Sikri; 

Shaikh Mubarak's address. 
Severities on Mina prisoners. 

» 55. 

AJf. iii, 56; 

Badaoni, ii, 
163. 

1573 

981 

Rebellion En Gujarat, 

ft.A K ii', 59. 

2U-73 

24 RaW n, 981 

A. stoned on ride to Gujarat. 

» *1* 

3L8+73 

2, Jum.,1,981 

Review of troops at Balisna. 

« SS* 

2.9,73 

5 „ „ 

Battle Of Ahmadabad. 

M m T 

13.9.73 

10 it 

A. storied on homeward march. 

.. £• 

5.10.73 

3 Jum,. U p 931 

A. arrived at Fathpur-Sikri 

,. 91. 

E.&D-.V, 371, 

15734 

Revenue settlement of Gujarat by 
Raja Todar Mall. 

22.10.73 

25 IunV T U,98I 

C'Eroumdsion of lhc ihroe pritices. 

ftjV„ iii. 103. 

11,3.74 

L7 Zu4k. t 981 

19ih regnal year begum. 

„ 114. 

31.3.74 

A. arrived at Faihpor-Sikif. 


I. Jahangir (1LB. b i, 34) says *on the night of Jumadad awwal IOth, AJ^ 979\ 
which is the wrong year. The year 930 began on Wednesday, May J4 P iSTluxmo* 
tag to Cunningham's Tables; Abu4 Fax! gives 2 Jornada I, 'according to visibthly 
fjc/r of the moo cl, and 3 'according lo supreme detree' \scil. astronomical tables!. 

1 At this point the historical narrative of voL ii of the Akbarwm ends. 

3, Badaoni (if, 166) rightly dates Lhc death of Sdltfmaa in 980, Stewait 
151) gives 081, 
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1574 


] 5.6,74 
3.8,74 
— 9-74 

—9.74 
late in 9-74 


1574 

M 

—1.75 

15*75 

10/J 1.3.73 
114,75 

summer, L 575 

1575 
autumn, 1575 

A 23,10,75 
15.1L75 
1575-6 


11.1.76 

— 6,76 

117.76 

— 9.76 
—10,76 


J576 

10,77 

9.77 

about H J7 

10*71 
-4.7S 
— 5,78 
1578 


29 Safar, 982 
15 Rabj h IJ, 982 


20Zu lk M 982 

» - 

1 Muh., 983 


Rajab F 9S3 l 


9.Zu-lh.,993 


20 Zy-| h 984 


2 Mu hr* ntf 


Abu-I Fa?1 and Badaoni p risen ted 
at conn. 

A, embarked on river voyage to cast 

A. halted near Faina. 

Capture af Hajipur (25 Amardad); 
flight of Daud„ king of Bengal, 

Patna occupied (26 Amardad). 

A. telumed to Jaunpuj; conquest 
of Bengal entrusted to officers. 

Newi; of Munim Khan*s defeat of 
Daud. 

Famine in Gujarat, 

Administrate reforms : (E) brand¬ 
ing regulation; (2) nwn$abdar 
gradations; (3) conversion of 
fakirs into k ha Isa. 

A. at Fathpur-Sifcri; orders for 
building the 'ihndflf-Khami' 

Battle of Tukaroi in Balasore Dis¬ 
trict. 

201 b regnal year began. 

Munim Khan nude peace with 

Daud. 

Mutaflfcr Khan placed in charge of 
Hihnr from Chausa to Tdia Garhi, 

Branding Tegubtiom, Acxrtforced. 

Gulbadan Begam, Ac. went on 
pilgrimage. 

Death of Munim Khan; pestilence. 

Khan Jahan appointed to Bengal. 

The *KarorT arrangement, Ac, 


21st regnal year began. 

Battle of Gngunda or Haltiighat. 
Battle of Rajmahal; death of Daud. 
A, at Ajmer, 

Khwaja Shah Mansur appointed 
Vizier* or Diwan. 

Two Jesuit missionaries in Bengal, 
22nd regnal year began, 

A. at Ajmer. 

Comet; Todar Mall resumed office 
of Vizier; reorganization of mint 
23rd regnal year began. 

Fortress of Kumbhnlmer taken. 
A. p i vision at Bhera (Bahoi). 

Escape o f Mtizaflar Shah of Gujarat 
Pietro Tavares and Antonio Cabral 
at court. 


AM,i si, 116. 


» IZL 

« 135. 

*. 137,141 

» I4T 

» 145. 

* 153. 

E, A D. t ^ t 3S4 
X,N^ ill. 95^ 


„ 157 a 

„ 174. 

» 1S5. 

- 

« 20S. 

„ 206, 

ii 229. 

AJV„ di. 167; 
E, A D.„ v, 
383; Badaoni 

A,N v m w 2 45. 
„ 253. 

, ... m 

ef.Af,* ii, 274; 
E. A D Pp v* 
401. 

BaxtoEi, p- 7 
A N., iii, 29 S t 
„ 316. 

it 320. 


„ 340. 

*. 346. 

Ain. i. 334. 
Madagan. 


— 12.78 I nvitatio n for prists sent to Goa. 

]. Beale gives the date 1 2 October=9 Rajah, 

2. The whole Hijri year 985 was included in the longer solar vear, llahi 
22; and consequently 985 does not appear in the notices of initial da vs of the llahi 
years. The fact has caused some confusion in the chronology, especially in the wort 
of Nixamu'd dm. 
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Date 

E vent 

References and 

A,B h (OJ.) 

Add. 

Remarks 

1 27 a 


D^th of Khan Jahan, Governor of 
Bengal. 

iii* 381. 

1573-9 


Debater on retfgka. 

365. 

11.1.79 

IZMtduMT 

241 h reijnal year began. 

Muiaffar Khan appointed to 
Bengal, 

A, recited Khmira in mosque- 

14.1.79 


„ m. 

— 6,79 

—Rajab. 987 

A N., iii, m; 
Badnooi; Fa- 

baknt. 

3,9.79 


Hit "infallibility decreed 

Badaoni.ij, 279, 

—10.79 


A/* last pilgrimage to Aimer. 

A.N.. ili^, 405. 

— 9,79 


Reception of A/s envoy* at Goa, 

Jesuits; Mac- 
lagan, 

fnd. Ant., viL 
117. 

—10,79 


Father Thomas Stevens landed at 
Goa. 

17,11.79 


First Jesuit Mission started from 
Goa. 

Goldie, p. 58, 

— LBO 

1530 


Revolt of Afghan chiefs in Bengal 

Crown of Portugal untied with 
that of Spain. 

AJf. t lit 418, 
428. 

— 2.80 


Abortive expedition against Por¬ 
tuguese settlements. 

Aiv;iit 410. 



Arrival of Firat Jesuit Mission at 
Falhpur-Sikri. 

Maclagan, dec. 

1579-SO 


Decennial ‘settlement* of Khwaja 
Shah Mansur, 

A.N^ lit 410, 

1L3.S0 

24 Muh., 938 

25 Lh regnal year began. 


1580 

Formation of the 12 Subas, 

Ah. ii, 115; 
A.N., iii, 413. 

early 1530 


Banishment of Abdu-n Nibi and 
Makhdumu-l Midfc. 

A N., iii, 405. 

— 480 


Muznffar K-hau captured by rebels 
and killed. 

BadiOnL ii. 

290. 

—12.30 


Raids into Panjab by pEem of 
Mira Muhammad Hakim. 

Ajf+ t lit m 

7—1.31 


Advance by M. Muhammad Hakim 
in person. 

Comm,, p.577* 

— LSI 


Bengal rebels defeated near Ajo~ 
tJhya, 

lit 486. 

3.Z31 


A. marched northwards. 

AM, til, 495; 
CVnm-. p.530 
4,tf, Ht§0; 
Comm., 
p, 590; Beale, 

27.2.81 

23, Mu* , 989 

Execution of Khwaja Shah Mansur 

S 1,3,31 

5Safar,989 

26th regnal year began. 

ab. 12.7.81 

A. crossed the Indus. 

4AT, iii, 523. 

] .3.81 


Prince M urad's fight 

536. 

9/10.8.81 

lORajab* 989 

A, entered Kabul, 

540. 

— 11,81 

Revision of Sadr and Kad deport¬ 
ments. 

h 54* 

1.12.81 

5Zu-lk,. 939 

A- returned to Fathpur-Stkri. 

54to- 

— L82 

Death of Haji Begam. 

- 1S » p * 

beg. Of 1532 


Proclamation of Din Ilahl 

Bartofr, 

Badaoni 

11.3.82 

J S $afar r 990 

27th regnal year began. 

A.tf.MU 41&»- 

Cfl/nni,, p.626* 

15,481 

Attack on Daman by Kutbu-J din. 
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summer, 13-12 


5.8.82 

i m 

1 13.93 
5,83 
15J.S3 

—9.83 

— 11.83 

im 

— 1.84 

— 2,84 

11.3,34 
15B4 


22.12.S4 

1534-5 

mtite 

wEyfu 1585 


30.7,15 

22.8.35 

28,9.85 

7*1 IS J 

end of 1585 

m±$6 


28 SafaTp 991 


Muh-p 99V 
8 Ribn p 992 


ILU6 

27JJ6 

1536 


23.8.86 

11.3.87 

— 8.87 

11.3.88 

11.3.89 

-S4 6^ 


ISRmtn, 993 


12 Sha'han, 993 


28 RabP J, 994 
994 


11 Rati 1 Il t 995 
—Bum, 995 s 
22 Rahi” ]], 996 
4 Jim, 1,997 


Clo« of formal debates on religion; Comm., 

abortive embassy for Europe. — — 
Monserrate arrived at Sunst. 

Burning of dam of lake at Fath- 
pur Skkri, 

2&[h regnal year began. 

Aquavjva arrived at Goa. 

Aquaviva killed Bt Cuntolim. 


MufcafTar Shah resumed sty It of 
King of G ujarat. 

Fort al Allahabad Allahabad) 
founded, 

A suttee prevented. 

Bailie of Sarkhej near Ahmadabad. 
A* arrived at Faihptir-Sikri; mar¬ 
riage of Prince Salim, 

29th regnal year began* 
Establishment of Ilahi era. 

Opera lions generally successful 
against Bengal rebels. 

Death of Daswanlb the artist. 

Birth Of A. + s daughter, Aram Bano 
Be gam. 

Inundation in the Megoi delta 
(Baltla), 

30th re£rmf year began, 

Amir Fathu-llah and Raja Todar 
Mall chocked revenue accounts; 
remissions of cash revenue ow¬ 
ing to low prices. 

Death of Mtrza Muhammad Hakim 
of Kabul. 

A, marched northwards. 

Newbery and Fitch left Fathpur- 

akd. 

A. al R awaJpEnd i. 

Arrangements for conquest of 
Kashmir. 

Defeai of Zain Khan and Raja 
Sirfcal by the Yustifzi* 

3Irt regnal year began, 

A. arrived at Lahore. 

Annexation of Kashmir, 


634, 636. 
Curnm,, p.636 P 
,4„jV., Chalmen 
ii. 289. 

Cvmm., p.637. 
O™, p 640 ; 
Goldie, p, 127* 


Remission of revenue o wing to low 
juices. 

Letter to Abdullah UzbegofTuran 

3ind itkiibI Jrir hrpnn 

Birth of Prin« Khusr u, 

33rf nrpial year bfgajj. 

34ii rfftfuii jinr fa^Kim. 

A. wilted Kashmir and Kabul 


AM. t iil, 61617 , 

„ 595. 

A.N., iii, 635, 
675; B.tdaonf. 

A N., ii, w. 


AM. iii, 659. 

„ 66J. 

Ain, ii, m. 

A N., iii, 6&J. 
„ 657,699. 


„ 703. 

705, 

Filch. 

A.N., Iii, 709. 
„ 715, 

E. ± D., vi, 
83; A.N., iii, 
732n. 


A.N^ iii. 748. 
Badsciii, ii 
364. 

A.N., iii, 749. 
- 753. 

Ain, i. 310. 


E. 4, 
457. 


v. 


I. The year wrotteJy pven as 99J in £. & D v 4U 

WL A 5T Kofis te- 
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Date 1 

A. tJ. (OA} 

AM. 

7JI P 89 

-IU 9 


11.3.90 

1590 

14 Jum. 1 . 998 

1590-1 

11.3-91 
— 8.91 

24 Jum-1,999 

1591-2 

11.3.92 

5 Jura. If, 1000 

— 8.92 

1 

1592 

11.1.93 
— 8.93 

17 Jura-11,1001 

17 Zu-1 It.. 1001 

■» 11 or 12.93 
12.94 or 2.95 

eafly in 1002 

11.3.94 

11.3.95 
—4.95 

2fiJuTn.lI. lOtfi, 

9 Rajah, 1003 
—Rajib. 1003 

ifH 

£3*lo 

In 

o 


1595-* 

1004-7 

11.3,96 
early in. 1596 

21 Rijab, 1004 

11.3.97 

Easter Day, 
27.3.97 

(6. 4 S 3 .) 

2 Sha’ban, 1005 

7.9.97 


1598 

2 Rsyab. 1006’ 

11.3,98 
late in 1598 

]] Shi'bar. 1006 

LI 359 

1599 
—7.99 

23 Sha'ban, 1007 
15 5havwal,10O7 


Er&if 


Rtfmrtttl fflwf 

Remarks 


A. left Kabul. 

Death of Rajaa Todar Mall and 
Bhagwan Das. 

55th regnal year began. 

The Khan Khanan appointed £u- 
badarof Mulum. 

Conquest of Sind, 

361 h regnal year beHftn. 

Missions to the kingdoms of the 
Deccan. 

Second Jesuit Mission. 

37th refill year began. 

Thc millennial year of the Hijra 
(AM. 1000 Oct. 9, 159L to 
Scpt r 27 p 1592, OA), Millennial 
coins issued. 

A. burning on banka of Chinab; 
iecoed visit to Kashmi r. 

Conquest of Orissa. 

3@Ui regnal year began. 

Death of Shaikh Mubarak. 

NizamU'd din's History ends. 

Return of envoys from the Deccan. 

Fort ofSiwi taken, 

39th regnal year began. 

40th regnal |tar began. 

Surrender of Kandahar. 

Arrival of Third Jesuit Mtslon at 
Lahore. 

Badaonis History ends. 

Letters of J. Xavier and Pinhtiro, 

Intense famine and pestilence , 

41st regnal |*«r began. 

Cession of Bcnir by Chand Bifei; 
battle near Supa on the Godavari. 

4 2nd regnal year began. 

Fite in palace at Lahore, 


A. “s third visit to Kashmir. 
Consecration of new chinch at 
Lahore. 


E.&EM.457* 

Am r im* 


EL A D-p k 
247. 

fUvtrty, Notes. 

E. A D* y. 
460. 

Madagan, Ac* 


R A -D,v p T 
464. 

~ 465, 


Ain, i p 490. 

E. A D.* v, 467. 
Raveriy* Notts* 
p. 5 S 3 , 


Raverty, Notts t 

p, 600 ft. 

M ac la ga n, 
p« 6B* 

Madapn, 

E. A D., vL 
193. 

Firuhta, zL 
273. 

Maclagaa, 
p. 71; Du 
Janie, ii, 359. 
Madagan p.72. 


Pcs E lienee at Lahore. 

Dcarh of Abdullah Khan Uibegof 
Turin. 

43rd regno! year began. 

A- marched southwards from 
Lahore. 

44th regnal year began. 

Death of Prince Murad. 

A, left Agra. 


Mad,igan r 
p. 7t. 

Vambery, Hilt* 
of Bokhans, 


Beak. 


L Beak gives the date as 5 Rajab p lOOdy and cites chronogram. 
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Date 


a.o. {os,} 

A_H. 

—2,1500 

1 

17 th cent. 
11,3.1600 
3L3-160G 
—5.1600 
— 6.1600 

4 Ram.. IOOS 4 

25 Ram., 100B j 

1 

! 1 

—.7.1600 

1600 

* ! 1 
: 

19.B.J600 

ISSafar, J6G9 

end of 8.1600 
25.! 2,1600 

. 

31.111600 

17.1.1601 

22R^b,10Q9 

S Sba’banp 1009 

11.3.01 

28,1.01 

15 Ram., 1009 

21,4,01 


4 A 5.01 


Lutein 5.01 


160J 


11.3.02 

20302 

12.3.02 
(13 Beale) 

iujoi 

early in 1603 

26 Ram.* 1Q 30 

4 Rabi p L MM 
fBeak) 

CShawwaJ. 1011 

24.3.03 


1,6.03 

11.11.03 

1 Mnhr. 1012 

11.3.04 

7 3.<W 

17 ShnwwaUOli 



Rtfcrm&s end 
Remarks 


catty in 1640 


Investment of Asirgarh began* 


, occupied BurhanpLjr. 


garrison, 


gal; battle of Shcrpur Atai. 


Fail of Ahmadoagar, 


of Goa. 

Queen Elizabeth '4 charter tQ E.I.Go 
Capitulation of Asirgarh. 

Honours conferred an Abu-I Fail, 

Ac. 

46 th regnal year began. 

Embassy sent to Goa. 

Formation of 3 new Sabas; Prince 
Daxiiyal appointed viceroy. 
Return of A, to Agf*n a via FaUipur- 
Sikri. 

Embassy arrived at Goa. 

Prince S alim assumes royal title. 


ends. 

Negotiations with Prince Salmi. 
■17tk regnal >car began. 

Dutch E.L Co. incorporated. 
Murder of Abu-1 FaaJ. 


4Sdi regnal year 

John Mildetihall arrived at Lahore 
and Agra. 

Death of Queen Elizabeth; acces¬ 
sion of James 1 of England. 

Reconciliation between A. and 
Prince Salim effected by Salima 
Be gam. 

a.h. 1012 began. 

Prince Salim crossed Jumna and 
returned lo Allahabad. 

49ib regnal year begun. 

Marriage or Prince Danjyal with 
princess of Bipptir, 


For Asirgarh 
dates sec 
App* A. 


See App. B- 
Aln, i t 340 ■ 
A.M. in E, Jc 
D., vi, 9S; 
Steward P 
183. 

E. & Eh* vi, 
IOO F 144. 

Fonseca, 


Du Janie, iii, 
53-6. 

^bi. L U5; E, 
& D.. vi. 146, 

Inscription on 
Buland l>ar- 
waza. 

Du Jirric, iii fc 
55, 

For the prin¬ 
ce's dales see 
App. fl. 


E- St, D, s vi* 

154. 

Purchase Ormc 


See App. C 
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Dose 


*.D. (0*) 

-.4.04 
20,5.04 
29.8,04 
9.1 l.W 
11.3.05 

summer, 05 
9,5.05 
21,9.05 

17.10,05 


Event 


A.H. 


References ami 
Remarks 


1 Muh„ 1013 


I 28 Shawwal, 
i 1013 

I I. Mull.. 1014 
! 20 J urn. 1,1014 1 


Death of Prince Daniyal, 
a,h. 1013 began. , 

D«ih of the Qneen^wilwr, 
Prince Salim's arrest at Agra. 
50tb regnal y«wl** l » , u 

Mildenhall’s audience of Akbar. 
a.h, 1014 began. 

A.’ S iilae» began. 


See App. C. 


Pufchai, 

i E. & D., vi, 
115. 


i 14 Jum. Il r 1014* I Death of A. _ 

appendix d 
bibliography 


Histories, Memoirs, and Correspondence, wwtteN in Persian or 
Turkish, and translated in weiole dr in far 

Calcutta. 1891. and vol/iii, Calcutta, 1894, by H-S. jarrelt. Pnmed 

f ° r lh w^mbk as an account of Akbar's administrative system 
In vol. i the biographies of officials, compiled by B ? chin ™|L Lhl, ' ai .^ 
from the Ma'asfrJ Umara, with additions from ^ r i ourc«, a 
most useful Mr, Beveridge has translated part of the Maasirt^i 
™mara for the A.S.B., which printed some fasciculi ^ theT1 i^« d ^f 
ih^publicaiion. Vol. hi of the Ain includes 'The Happy Sayings of 

Hl ' ^work of Bloch man n and Jarreit ^rsed^the 
although creditable, version by Gladwm, executed in 
Hastings, which was dedicated to the Governor-General in 1784, 
nnd printed in London in IftQCh 

^ ^The Akbanmna, or ‘History of Akbu\ 

slated from the Persian by Henry Beveridge I.C^5. (retired).JJjJJ'SJ 

by the A.S B. in the Bibliotheca Indtca, and issued m ftsocuh 

to date, Vols. i and ii are complete; vol. in, nearly 

Lhe press, and i have been allowed to use most J>nhe proofs. (mn 

and Anstey published in 1907 a ‘Supplementary Indw of Place-Names 

1. TakmUiE. & D., vi, 1130 f?vesU Jum. O, 
works out correctly for the week-day, Wednesday— Thursday o4hU 
^ A d daw, October 17/27. is certain from Du Jamc. See Ind. /■*<-, 

p. 243. 
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in pp. 89-414 of vol. ii of Jarrctt’s version' {Bibliotheca Indicu, N.S., ■ 
No. 1176). 

The Akbarmma comes down to the early part of 1602, or the 
end of the 46th regnal year. The author was murdered in August 
1602. H was intended to be regarded as a part of the Ain-i Akbari, 
but is practically a separate work. 

Some of the most important passages arc translated in E. & D., 
vi, 21-146. 

The R.A.S. possesses a much condensed manuscript version by 
Lieutenant Chalmers, never printed in full, but utilized by Etphin- 
stone von Noer, and E, &D.Vol. i. pp. 541 foolscap, ends at the same 
point as Beveridge's VoL i. Vol. ii contains 588 pages. Abu-1 Fazl's 
composition ends on p. 538; the remaining fifty pages, dealing with the 
time from the 47th regnal year to Akbar's death, being written by a 
conti mu tor named Inayatu-llah. 

The historical matter in Abu-1 Fazl’s book is buried in a mass 
of tedious rhetoric, and the author, an unblushing flatterer of his 
hero, sometimes conceals, or even deliberately perverts, the truth, 1 
Nevertheless, the Akbarmma, notwithstanding its grave and obvious 
faults, must be treated as the foundation for a history of Akbar’s reign. 
Its chronology is more accurate and detailed than that of the rival 
books by Nizamu-d din and Badaoni. and it brings the story on to a 
later date than they do. 

3, TAKMIL 

The TakmiU Akbarmma, by Inayatu-llah, as noticed above, 
No. 2. 

A brief, dry chronicle, translated by Chalmers in manuscript, 
and in large part transcribed by E. & D. and von Noer, 

4. BADAONI 

The Tarikhd Badaoni, or Mmtakhabu-t Tawarikh, that is to 
say, ’Badaont’s History’, or ’Abstract of Histories’, is a general history 
of the Muslim world by Abdu-1 Kadir or Kadiri, son of Muluk Shah, 
and commonly known as Badaoni, because he was a native of Badaon 
in Rohilkhand.* 

Translated in part in E. &, D., v, 482-549; and also in Bloch- 
mann, Ain, vol. i. The A.S.B. has published a complete version. 
Vol. i, translated by Lt.-Col. Ranking, did not appear until 1898. 
Vol. ii, translated by W,H. Lowe and revised by E.B. Cowell, which 
was published in 1884, contains the history of Akbar's reign to the 
year a.d. 159545 (a.b, 1004). Publication of the translation of vol, in 
by Lt.-Col. Haig, completed long ago in manuscript, has been delayed. 
Fasc. i (lives of saints, 1899) and fasc. iii have appeared. The index 
to both vols. i and ii is printed in vol. i, 

Lowe’s work was carelessly executed, and is consequently 


,, !■. Prominent examples of deliberate perversion are (I) the deling of Akbar's 

birth, with the story of his naming; (2} the account of the capitulation of Asirgarh- 
If ts needless to give instances of economy of the truth, which are numerous- 

-■ "Th* name of the (own and District is oplipruiJty pronounced and wriUen 
either Badaon or Badayw, the semi-vowels, as often happens, being interchangeable. 
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aayjffigfsaa sSgaa ! 

TSstsassstsffXts^ 

SSS*s=SISS a 

5. T*J«. Akhari ( . Anna | S ^ ,it. ‘leaves’, ;of Akbar’)or 

Akbar Shahi, also known as the Tarikh-i Nizami, or Nizam s * 

is a history of India only, coming down to the 39th year of Akbars 
r«an ad 1593^ (AM 1002). The author, Khwab Nizamu-d dm 
Ahmkd who hcld the high office of First Bakhshi, died at Lahore m 
October 1594. The history of Akbar's reign is translated, ptachc^y 
if f«U in £, & D-, v. 247*476. Text and complete translation by 
0. De in course of publication in Bib). Ind. 

The book is a dry, colourless chronicle of “ 

completely ignores Akbar's religious vagaries 1 , and seldom or never 
attempts to offer reflections on criticisms of the “_ d 

recorded. It omits all mention of many matters of importance, and 
needs to be cautiously read, as being the work >* * 
and trusted officer. The chronology is defective, 
the twenty-second year, when the author made a blunder , fS. , , 
the regnal with the Hijri years. The book was much used by FmshUi 
and later compilers, and in its jejune way is a pn^MrgoodI speci¬ 
men of Muslim chronicle-wn ring. Count von Noer was inclined 
to over-estimate its worth. 

6. F1RISHTA 

The Tarikh-i Firishia, or ‘Firishta’s History*, is a general history 
of India, with special reference to the states of the Deccan. compiled 
by Muhammad Kasim Hindu Shah, sumamed Finshta (Fenshtaj, 

who was born about a.d, 1570. ... . ; 

The extracts given in E. & D,, vi, do not concern AkbatsreiffJ- 
The best, although free, translation of the whole work is that b> John 
Briggs, entitled History of the Rise of the Mahamedan Power in India, 

l. ‘Nizamu-d din was a good Musalnan, **Mi no allusion i* tnade in hii P*8« 
to Akbar 1 ! wicikriasi from the fcW* (tL & I>., ¥« 183)- 
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1829. My references are to the reprint issued by Cambray & Co. t 
Calcutta, 1908, in four volumes. The reign of Akbar occupies pp. 
181-282 of vol. ii of that edition. The defects of the version by 
Briggs have been sometimes exaggerated. Jarreit, a good judge, 
observes that 'Briggs represents his original with freedom, but in the 
main, as far as 1 have seen* with truth' {Ain, vol. ii, p. 222 it). His 
text (lith. Bombay, 1832) is excellent, 

Firishta based his work on previously published histories, $udi as 
the Tabakat-i Akbari t written in Persian* on other unpublished works, 
on tradition p and on personal knowledge. He is generally recognized 
as the best of the Indian compilers. His book is the foundation of 
Elphinstonc's History of India. A new and scholarly translation, 
adequately annotated and indexed, is much to be desired; but the work 
w ould be an arduous undertaking, and careful collation of manuscripts 
might be needed in order to secure a quite perfect text. The author 
usually confines himself to mere chronicling. He does not profess 
to be a philosophical historian or to probe the causes of the events 
registered. His account of Akbaris reign has little independent value, 
although, so far as the later years are concerned, he wrote as a con¬ 
temporary who had taken a small personal share in the emperor’s 
transactions in the Deccan. 

7 . ASAD BEG 

The Wikaya* or Hatet-i Asad Beg , ‘Events' or 4 Occurrences by 
Asad Beg", is an interesting and candid account of the later years of 
Akbar’s reign, written by an official who had been long in the service 
of Abu-1 Fail. 


A complete manuscript version was prepared for the use of 
Sir HhM. Elliot, but I do not know where it h now. Only extracts 
from it have been printed in E. & D. f vi* pp r 150-74. They relate* 
from the author's personal knowledge, the unpleasant story of the death 
of the lamplighter* and give the detailed history of the introduction 
of tobacco into India. 


The publication of a complete version is desirable* the narrative 
being obviously truthful. 

B. NtTRtWL HAKK 

The Zuhdatu-t T&wmikh, or 'Cream of Histories', by Shaikh 
Nuru4 Hakk* is a general history coming down to the end of Akbar's 
reign. 


A few passages concerning that reign arc translated in E. & D.. 
vi* 189-94. They include the only distinct notice given by any 
Muhammadan historian of the terrible fa mine which desolated 
Northern India for three or four years from a,d. 1595 to 1598, 


9. ALFI 


The Atji, or History of a Thousand Years’, was com¬ 

piled by Maulana Ahmad and other authors, in pursuance of orders 
issued by Akbar in a.d. 1582 (a.h. 990), when the millennium of lunar 
years by the Hyn reckoning was drawing to a dose, Akbar believed 
that the religion of Islam would not survive the completion of the 
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millennial period, and many Muhammadans lookcd for be appearaiice 

of an inspired Mahdi or Guide, who should reform religion 

The more important passages concerning ^ rogn ofA^ are 
* ^n*r,A r* f & n v 167-76 They include descriptions or tne 

si^cs of Chiior and Rantharobhor, No complete version ousts and 
manuscripts of the work are rare. 

An Akbamama by Sliaikh Ulahdad Faizi Sirhindi, i*. of 
Sir hind’, is said lo be copied for the most part from the work ofthe 
same name by Abu-1 Fazl (ante. No. 2), and the Tabakat-t Akbari 
lame, No. 5). The extracts translated in E. & D., vi, 116-46, include 
a detailed version of the falsified official story of the Tall of Asirgarh- 

11. Anfaul-Aklibar* or ‘The most useful Chronicle’, 
bv Muhammad Amin (E. &. D., vi, 244-50) supplies a condensed 
summary of the events towards the close of Akbar’s reign, not quite 
cornel- 

12. AHMAD YADCAR 

The Tarikh i Saiatin-i Afaghana, or 'History of the Afghan 
Sultans’ written about a.d. 1595 or a little later, by Ahmad Yadgar, 
ends with the death of Hemu. The book is a good authority for the 
battle of Panipat in A.D. 1556 and the connected events- 

13. &AYAZ1D 

The JHukhmar, or ‘Summary*, also called the Tankh-t Humaym, 
or ‘History of Humayun', was written about a.d, 1590 for the use of 
Abu-1 Fazl by Bayazid Sultan, a Biyat or Byat Mughal, who held the 
office of Mir Saman or Bakawal Begi under Humayun, a post of much 
responsibility in days when attempts to poison kings were common. 
The author served under Munim Khan early in Akbars ragn,andgiv« 
tong lists of officers and many details about affairs in Bengal and Kab ■ 

“ A nearly complete tra ns^tion by Erskine, which mightbeprint&d 
almost as it stands, is in the British Museum (Add. MS. 26610}. See 
Rieu, Caiat., Pref., p. xx. , 

A full abstract of the contents, sufficient for aw P«*P°*'> * s 
given by H. Beveridge in J.A.S.B., part t, vol. Ixvn ( 898), pp. 296-316. 
The treatise is described by Bevcndge in his translation of the A,N. 
(ante, No. 2), vol. i, p. 2H; and is frcquenilyquotedbyRavenymh.s 
Sates on Afghanistan. Sec especially pp. 92, 102, 677 m, and 679. 
Raverty justly considered ‘the Byat’, ‘very trustworthy . Hiswork has 
been utilized also by Mrs. Beveridge m her commentary on Gidbadan 
Bcgam (post, No. 19). The treatise is chiefly useful for the settlement 
of minute particulars such as rarely require notice in Hus worx. 

14JAUHAR „ ,, ■ .... 

A short tract entitled variously in Persian as ThzfriwirtiW lt okiat, 
‘Record of Events'; Humayun ShahL or Tariffa 
Humayun’, was composed by Jauhar, who in his youth had be _ 
personal attendant on Humayun in the capacity of ewer-bearer. Th 
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author wrote out his reminiscences in a.d. 1587 (a.h. 995), probably 
in response to Abu-1 Fail’s request for materials for the Akbarnama. 
He must* of course, have made use of notes recorded at the time of the 
events described, Mr. Beveridge informs me that the text exists in 
two fonns, namely * the original memoirs (Brit. Mos, Add, MS. 16711) 
and an edition modified by Shaikh tllahdad Faizi Sirhtndi in Bnt. 
Mus, Or* 1890 (see ante. No* 10). 

Some passages have been translated in E, k D„ v, 136-49* but 
they do not refer to Akbar. The whole work, under the title Private 
Memoirs of i he Moghul Emperor Humayun, was translated by Major 
Charles Stewart (Or. Transl. Fund, quarto, London, 1832), whose 
verson, although a little free, is understood to be generally faithful. 
An independent rendering of the passages relating to the birth of Akbar 
is given by Kaviraj Shyamal Das in J.A.S.B., part i (1886), vol. Iv, P-81* 

Jauhar's memoir is of high importance as giving an account 
of the birth and marriage of Akbar, which in my judgement is thorough¬ 
ly trustworthy, although inconsistent with the official story. In parti¬ 
cular, l believe that Akbar was born on the date, equivalent to 
November 23, as staled by Jauhar, See my discussion of the subject, 
‘The Date of Akbar's Birth 1 , in Ind, Ant., 1915, pp, 232-44. 1 

15. ’AU RAIS 

The Travels and Adventures of the Turkish Admiral AH Rats 
In India, Afghanistan, Central Asia , and Persia , during the years 1553- 
1556, is a smalt tract, badly translated and annotated by Arminius 
Vambery, London, Luzac & Co., 1899. 

So far as Akbar is concerned, it is of interest only as showing how 
the author helped in the arrangements for concealing the death of 
Humayun until Akbar's succession was assured. The original lan¬ 
guage is Turkish. 

16. SHAIKH FAIZI 

The book entitled fVakiat, ‘Events', is a collection of letters 
written by Shaikh Faizi, the elder brother of Abu-I Fazl, and is said to 
be of slight historical importance. One letter, concerning negotiations 
with the Deccan states, is translated in E, k D., vi, 147-9. Sir H.M. 
Elliot had a manuscript translation of the whole prepared, which is not 
accessible. 

17. JAHANGIR, ELB. 

The genuine memoirs of Jahangir have been translated and 
adequately annotated, und er the title The Tuzuk-i Jahongiri, or Memoirs 
of Jahangir, translated by Alexander Rogers, I.C.S, (retired), and edit¬ 
ed by Henry Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired); published by R.A.S., London, 
vol. L 1909: vol. ii, 1914, The translation is based on the text printed 
by Sayyid Ahmad at Ghazipur in 1863, and at Aligarh in 1864, after 
correction resulting from the oollation of many manuscripts. Portions 
of the work are also translated in E. & D., vi. See Rico, Catal. of 
Persian MSS. in Brit. Mus., i, 253. The first volume deals with twelve 

"li The paper *» published is disfigured by misprints, corrected later in a list 
of ernua. I aid not rec ei ve a proof. 
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years of the reign. The second came* oj g* **** for scVe " ™ 9K ' 

~jx*?JSS 2 £i ™ ani ° s 

by himself, and translated by."jSta mSw. &c, 1829, docs not 
Oriental Translation Co mint ■ . The trail slation was made 

deserve to he considered an authority. .... of Memoirs, 
from a single defective Many Q f ihe statements are 

obviously garbled and jnttrpol - exaggerated throughout, 

absolutely incredible J|* purpose, bm should be simply 

*>« — 

‘history*, 

11 ^The J<lA ""fontsmJSw ^Sciil^wSFfareffly Sby 

one-sixth of the work is ^voted t th p ^ on fJ extract relating to 
ous to his accession (E. & >i, t , plates to the murder 

* •Mk— — 

ed by Jahangir himself. 

aSSSSeBSSsawr**^: 

This excellently edited S bfogSpbft 

lion* is a valuable authority for connected with the courts of 

tfto.&rAe 3= manuscript is toowpWe anj ends 
with the blinding of Mirza Kamran. 

a TZ» zr i jg-ajj- *“S&»2S 

I 

London. 1843. The Bodleian has a copy. 

j. The book i* anonymous. acquaints! 

Fani by Cunningham, Hist , efd* ■ S ^ 1 Script ion to Muhsin F “”. (jjf 

vriS the Sikh Guru. H^bmd. Jhe disproved (Mod,, 

«a,‘a»rxasJs>. , *.s»» 
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The book contains stories about Akbar's religious vagaries. 
The few matters of interest are collected in the extracts translated by 
Blochmarm in Ain , vol. j, pp. 210 foil. 


B 


Jesuit Accounts, 1582-1605 


The Jesuit publications are so numerous that a full bibliographi¬ 
cal account of them would occupy a large space. Ample details will 
be found in the works of Sommervogel and other modem Jesuit writers 
A good summary is given by Maclagan, and the Rev. H. Hasten has 
added much new i nformai i on, A great a mo un t of man use ri pi material 
awaits publication. All the early Jesuit books are either scarce or rare 
and some of them arc almost inaccessible. They are written in the 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, French, and Latin langiiancs. The only 
one completely translated into English is Monscrrate's brief tract 
Retacam do Equebar, No. 2. below. 


1. COMMENTARIES 


Father Hosten’s researches have proved that all narratives of 
the First Mission nest primarily on the testimony of Monsertate 
whose writings were known to Wilford, but had been lost sight of 
The Cotwuemarius, his principal work, was rediscovered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Library, Calcutta, in 1906. The autograph manuscript, 
which contains nearly 300 pages of Latin written in a minute hand 
with many correction^ has been deciphered and well edited by Father 
Hosten, The liUe h : 


'Mtmgoliaic Legal ion is Commentarius, or "The First Jesuit 
Mission to Akbar", by Father Anthony Monserrate, S.J., Latin Text 
published m Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, quarto vol iii‘ 
No. 9, pp. 518-704; Calcutta, 1914. ’ ' 4 ’ *’ 


The editor hopes Lhat his work will form the beginning of a 
senes to be entitled 'Jesuit Letters and allied Papers on Motor 
Tibet, Bengal, and Burma’. The Rev. Father Felix OMC has 
published a valuable collection of Mogul farmans , &c., in favour 
of the Jesuit missionaries m/.of Punjab Historical Society, vol. v nart 
i, extra No., 1916 The term 'Mogori in the old books means the 
Mogul empire, as distinguished from 'India', which was usually under¬ 
stood by the missrenanes to signify Portuguese India. 

The Commentarius is the most valuable of the new authorities 
made accessible since the beginning of the twentieth century The 
author was an accomplished scholar and conscientious observer. 
His book is full of novel matter, recorded from day to day in good 
Latin during two years and a half. The editor’s marginal headings 
supp > the lack ofjn English translation to a certain extent. The 
acco . l ! n ( t l °C thc ™ r Muhammad Hakim of Kabul in 
, 13 important. See H. Beveridge. White way, and 

Hosten, Notes, in/. Proc. A.S.B. , vol. xi, n.s. (1915), pp. 187-204. 
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% RELACAM . 

The Retocam do Equehar, a short tract abstracted by the author 
from the Commvttorm, has been edited and translated by Father 
Hosten in/. & Proc, A.S B., 1912 , pp. 185-221, under the title Father A j 
Monserratc’s Account of Akbar (26th Nov. 15B2)\ It gives a vivid 
personal description of Akbar, which fomis the basis of the writings 
on the subject by Pcruschi and other authors, 

3L VARIOUS AUTHORS 

The following papers by Faiht-r Hosten and other learned priests, 
with their lay helpers, deal with Monserratc and the First Mission, 
as well as with subsequent events. All include much matter not pre¬ 
viously published, . 

L The Marsden MSS- in the Bnl. Mus, by W.F. Philipps and 
H. Beveridge, edited by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. (/. it Proc. A.S.B, t 1910, 

^ 2. ‘‘List of Jesuit Missionaries in “Mogor" (1580-1603)’, by 

Rev, H. Hosten, S.J. (ibid., pp.527-42j. .... 

3. ‘List of Portuguese Jesuit Missionaries m Bengal and 
Burma (1576-1642)', by Revs. L. Besse, S.J., and H. Hosten, SJ. 

(ibid., 1911, pp. 15-35), , 4 

4. ‘Father A. Monserrate’s Description ol Dellii (1581); Fir on 
Shah's Tunnels', by same (ibid., pp. 99-108). 

5. ‘On the Persian Farmarts granted to the Jesuits by the 
Moghul Emperors; and Tibetan and Ncwar Formans granted to the 
Capuchin missionaries in Tibet and Nepal, by Rev, fr, Felix, O-M.C. 
(ibid , 1912, pp. 325-32). The author has in his possession a ‘vast amount 
of unpublished materials’, and proposes to print many documents. 


4- PERUSCHl 

The earliest printed authority for the missions, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Annuae Literae for 1582-3 in the British Museum, is the very 
rare little tract in Italian by John Baptist (Giovanni Battista) Pcruschi, 
entitled tnformauone del Regno <* Stato del gran Re di Mogor, My 
copy (71 pages) was printed at Rome by Luigi Zannctti in 1597, 
Another issue bearing the same date appeared at Brescia; and sub¬ 
sequent! v French, German, and Latin translations were published. 
The book deals with all the three missions. Pcruschi’s work is also 
reprinted in the collection formed by John Hay of Dalgetty, entitled 

De Rebus Jopomcis, Indices, et Pcmanis epislolac rcccntiores, .ut 

mum libntm coocervatae, published at Antwerp in 1605, Hay s 
collection also includes the letters primed by Oranus, the Nova Relaiio 
by Father Pimento, and other papers, which I have consulted. Most 
of the bibliographical details, which are too complicated for insertion 
here, will be found in Maclagan, Copies of Hay arc in the Bodleian 
and Indian Institute Libraries at Oxford. 


5. RARTQLI 

One of the most useful Jesuit publications, and one slightly 
more accessible than most of the others is the compilation hy Father 
Daniel Bartoli, S J, T originally printed in 1663- l possess and have 
used the edition (5thJ T comprising part of the book, which was pul> 
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listed by Salviont at Rome in 1714, under the title Mlssione a! gran 
Mogor del Padre Ridolfo Aqua viva. The volume is beautifully printed, 
and gives a long list of early authorities on the life of Aqtiaviva, It 
does not deal with the later missions. It is based on the writings of 
Mon sarnie. Peruschi, and others, and is well written. 

6. Dir JARRIC 

All writers on the subject of the Jesuit Missions must rely chiefly 
on the great wort by Father Pierre du Janie of Toulouse, with a long 
title, Histoire des chases plus memarabks.Veslablissement el 
ptogtei de la foi Chreslierme el Catholigtte, el principalement de ce que 
les Religleux de fa Compagnie de Jesus y ant faiet et endure pour la 
mesmejin\ Ac. The original French edition, published at Arras in 
1611, brings the narrative down to 1600. The third part, extending 
to 1610, was published in 1614. 

A Latin version, entitled Thesaurus Rerum Indkarum, &C-, 
was made by M. Matthia Martinez, and published at Cologne, vols. 
i and h in 1615, and vol, iii, extending to 1612, in 1616. The work 
in French, especially part iii, is almost inaccessible. The Bodleian 
has only parts i and ii in a single volume. 

The complete Latin version in three volumes is slightly less rare, 
both the Bodleian and the India Office Libraries possessing good copies. 

1 have used chiefly the India Office copy, which I was permitted to 
borrow. My references are to it. Vol. i docs not concern the history 
of Akbar. 

In vol. ii, chaps, viii to xvi {pp. 492-576) describe the Mogul 
empire, all the three missions, and Akbar’s inquiries concerning China. 
The statement that Akbar was an epileptic is on p. 498. Chap, xii 
gives an account of the abortive Second Mission (1590-1), which is 
fully dealt with in English by Maelagan and in this work. The portion 
of the third volume which chiefly concerns the history of Akbar con¬ 
sists of book i, chaps, i v-xy, pp, 38-137. Chap, iv gives the true account 
of the fait of Asirgarh, hitherto unnoticed by modern historians, with 
one partial exception. Chap, xv, entitled ‘Mors regjs Echebaris, 
qui vulgo Magnus Mogor*, present the most authentic existing 
narrative of the emperor’s last days, and fixes the date of his death as 
October 27. new style, or October 17, old style. 

Count von Noer, who made considerable use of vols. i and ii 
of Du Jarric, had never seen vol, iii, which i$ now freely utilized for the 
first time in this work. 

Whenever a reasonably accurate and complete history of 
Jahangir’s reign comes to be written, the historian must rely largelv 
on chaps, xvi-xxiii, pp. 137-201, of the Thesaurus y vol, iii which are 
practically unknown. Chap, xxviii, pp. 354-68. gives a curious and 
interesting account of Christianity in the later empire of ViiayanHeur 
(Chandragiri). Chaps, xxiv and xxv, pp.20l-26, are devoted to the 
adventures of Brother Benedict of Goes in Tibet and China He was 
the colleague of Jerome Xavier on the Third Mission for several y ears. 

Du Jamc is a thoroughly conscientious and accurate writer. 
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who reproduces faithfully the substance of the original Jesuit letters, 
or which considerable portions remain unpublished. 

He made use of a work by Father Luis dc Guzman S.J , publish¬ 
ed in 1601 and written in Spanish emitted Historic/ de las Mlsjtones, 
gre 1 have looked through the Bodleian copy of Guzman without 
findinE anything that is not in other books. Father Guzman s; treatise, 
aecording^to Maclagan, is ‘our first general history of the Missions . 

Tll£ pu^Jarn^! however, relied more on the comprehensive treatise 
by Father Fcrnam Guendro, S.J., published at Lisbon m five parts, 
and covering the period 1600-7 It 

ajwas flue feieram as padres da Compankta de Jesus , *-c. I he booK* 

' n a] ' The^iSary^fAh Ss College, Oxford, has the Spanish trans¬ 
lation of the first part, dealing with 1600 and 1601, made by Father 
Antonio Cotaco, S.T, Procurador Ge n e r a l pubhshed by Luys|anchcz 
at Valladolid in 1604 and containing 682 pages of text. Chap, u 
deals with the religious organisation of the Northern Province, inelud- 
ine ‘Mogor' Fp. 14-35 deal with the Third Mission much less fully 
th!n Du® Jarric does. On P ,16 the author alleges that Akbar was 
induced by his extreme pride and arrogance to ac«P l wors *“P ^ 
God (es tan soberub y arrogate, que consists ser adorado come cirosf 
The fall of Asirgurh (p 24) is briefly asentedto cdr-m! lavish 
expenditure of money ( mucho dinero e sabornos). The Utter to Aires 
dc Saldngna is on p. 33, 

The same library possesses part it, relating to the years 160_ 
and 1603, published at Lisbon by Iorge Rodrigues in 1605; 143 leaves - 
286 pages. Chaps, v-viii of book iii concern the Third Mission, and 
appear to have been translated completely by Du Jamc. I havejrnt 
seen part iii, 1604-7, but Father Hosien cites the book as having been 
published at Lisbon, mdcix, by Pedro Crasbeeck. 

Father Hosten hopes to produce a translation of the whole work, 
so far as it concerns the Mogul empire, at some time, if the stale of his 
health should permit. 

These observations may suffice to convince the reader of the 
extraordinarily high value of Du Jarrie’s iiltle-knowa work, which 
I have found to be most illuminating. 

7, DE SOUSA 

‘In 1710 a Jesuit Father. Franciso de Sousa (or Souza), published 
in Portuguese at Lisbon an account of the Missions which were earned 
on in thf Province of Goa between 1564 and 1585 His book is called 
Orienle conquistado a Jesu chrislo pelos padres da Companhia de Je jui 
da Provincia de Goa, and pages 146-172 of the second volume deal 
with the first Mission to Akbar. in the preface to his second volume 
he gives as his authorities (a) a MS. history by Father Sebastiano 

* \ The valuation of Du Jarric’s merits rests, not only on my P 

but on the expert judgment of Father Hosier who ha* studied 

ucpubliiQ maierial. Dc Uct tp. «W«) »vcs ■ » “r’SST.u Jarefc 
S via iSWr and Yarkand to the Great Wall, probably fiom 
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Goncalves, Professor at Goa in 1593; (b) Bartoli’s work. No. 5 above- 
(c) the “History of the Company"; and (<f) other documents, "da 
nossa Secretaria da Goa”, (Maclagan, p. 46), The original edition is 
extremely rare, and a copy does not seem to exist in Oxford. 

A reprint is obtainable from B.X. Furtado & Sons, Bombay, 
m two vols., price 13s. including postage. VoL ii gives sundry details 
not to be found elsewhere, e.g. concerning the route of Aquaviva’s 
party from Surat to Fathpur-Sikri. The more important passages 
relating to Ak bar's reign have been translated and cited by Goldie and 
Hostcn, which I have been content to use. The India Office Library 
possesses only the first volume of the reprint, 541 pp. t royal Svo 
issued from the Examiner office, in 188L That volume, which is 
mainly concerned with St. Francis Xavier, and comes down only to 
1563, does not touch on the events of Ak bar’s reign. 

8. MACLAGAN 

The treatise by (Sir) E. D. Maclagan end lied ‘The Jesuit Missions 
to the Emperor Akbar' {J.A.S.3., part i, vol. txv (1896), pp.38-113), 
already cited, deserves more detailed notice. It is a thorough and 
satisfactory piece of work, dealing adequately with the material avail¬ 
able at the time of publication. The author supplies a good summary 
bibliography of the rare Jesuit publications; full narratives of all the 
three missions, illustrated by copious translated extracts from the docu- 
ments: observations on the results of the missions; and a. note on the 
Persian works by Jerome Xavier. Maclagan’s work is the indis¬ 
pensable guide to the subject, and will give most students all that they 
require. Some of the documents published by him are not accessible 
elsewhere in print. Momerrate’s, Goldie’s and Father Hosien’s 
works were not available when he wrote. 

9. GOLDIE 

Father Francis Goldie, 5.J., has published a valuable Little book 
entitled 77re First Christian Mission to the Great Mogul (Gill &. Son, 
Dublin, 1897, price Is. 6id). which gives quotations from De Sousa 
(No. 7, ante } and much information not to be had elsewhere The 
author, of course, writes from the Roman Caihoiic and Jesuit point of 
view. His publication of the Portuguese text and English translation 
of Aquaviva s letter dated September 27, 1582 (Marsden MSS. Add., 
B.M., No. 9854), is of special value. The independent version of the 
same letter published by Maclagan (pp. 56-8) is slightly less complete 
and accurate than that given by Goldie 


Early European Travellers and Authors other than Jesuits 

1. FITCH 

The only lay European traveller known to have visited Akbar's 
dominions, and to have recorded his impressions at any consider- 
able length is Ralph Fitch, who left England in 1583 and returned in 
1591, In the company of John Newbcry and William T ced es he 
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arrived at Agra and Fathpur-Sikri in September 1585. Newbcry 
started soon afterwards for Persia and was never heard of again. 
Leeds remained in Akbar’s service as a jeweller, ^ ut ^ 

left no record of his experiences, Fitch proceeded to Bengal, Burma 
and other lards, which he described in meagre notes ttrs narrause 
was primed in Hakluyt’s Principal! Navigations 1599-1600, vol, it, 
part I (-ed. MacLehose, 1904, vol. v, pp 465-505, in Hakluyt Soc, 
Extra Series), Queen Elizabeth’s letter to Akbar is on p. 450 of Mac- 
Lchose's edition. 

Fitch’s story has been reprinted and edited by J,H. Riley, under 
the title Ralph Fitch, England's Pioneer to India, Burma, &c. (Lnwm 
London, 1899), which edition is quoted in this work, Tju, second 
part (pp. 92-100) gives a cursory and disappointingly slight descrip¬ 
tion of Northern India under Akbar in 1585. The traveller seems 
to have seen Akbar, but says nothing about an interview with him. 

1. PURCHAS 

The first edition of the well-known compilation by the Rev, 
Samuel Purchas appeared in 1613, under the title Purchas hts Pilgri¬ 
mage, or Relations of the World. &c„ as a small (oho, now^ rare 
of which 1 possess a copy. Book v, chap, vj pp, 405-7, gives 
summary account of Akbar’s empire compiled from the writings of 
Ralph Fitch, the Jesuits Oranus and Du Jarric (ante, B, Nos, 4 and b), 
besides other authors. 

Chapters vii, viii, and ix describe Cambay (Gujarat), the Indian 
nations of the western coast, and the customs of the Brahmans, as 
recorded by Fitch, van Linschoten, and various travellers. 

The compiler’s later work, Purchas his Pilgrimes (1625), contains 
notices of John Mildenhall and certain other travellers who visited 
India shortly before or soon after Akbar’s death, but did not publish 
books. The best edition is that by MacLehose, 1905, under the 
title Haktuytus Posihunrus or Purchas his Pilgrimes. Two lettcra ot 
John Mildenhall are given in vol, ii, pp,297-304. The first. 
dale, describes his journey from Aleppo to kandahar. Inc secona, 
dated October 3, 1606, from Kaswin (Casbin) in Pei^a, recounts dw 
exertions he made to obtain trade privileges from Akbar, MLiaennau 
reached Agra in 1603 and was there for about three years. See Mada- 
gan, p,93 n. quoting Orme, and ante, chap. X. 

The text of the account of India by Purchas in the Pilgrimes 
was reprinted along with van Linschotcn's Travels m Western India- 
by Talboys Whcder in Early Travels in rndia, first series, 8vo, Calcutta, 
1864, 


3L TERRY 

The Rev, Edward Terry, who in his youth was chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James I to Jahangir, hvedwilh n 
patron during the greater part of his embassy for morethau . 
from 1615 to 1618, and committed his impressions to wnjwv*°L 
after his return. In 1622 he submitted his papers for the perusal of the 
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Prince of Wales. 1 2 The first edition, entitled A Voyage to East India, 
now rare, was not published until 1655, The second edition, of which 
I possess a copy, was issued in 1777, and is scarce. It contains a 
scandalous story about Prince Salim, and the tale of the death by 
poison of 'that wicked king', Akbar (p. 40S). Section xxx (pp. 418-28) 
deals with the Jesuits and the Third Mission, and is of value as proving 
that the missionaries were used for political purposes to some extent. 
Terry states expressly that Father Corsi ‘lived at that court as an agent 
for the Portuguese'. 

He gives Corsi a good character. Terry's work is valuable for 
the notes on the social condidon and morals of the people. The 
chaplain was a good observer, and sympathetic. 


4. ROE 


My references are to the best edition, namely, The Embassy 
of Sir Thomas Hoe to the Court of the Great Mogul, 1615-1619, as 
narrated in kis Journal and Correspondence edited from contemporary 
records by William Foster (2 vols„ Hakluyt Society, 1899, paged con¬ 
tinuously), Roc’s statements about Akbar are not numerous. He 
possessed much information about the history of the country and 
'the many practises in the time of Ecbarsha*, and observed that he 
‘could deliver as many rare and cunning passadges of state, subtile 
evasions, policyts, answers, and adages as [ believe for one age would 
not be easely equald\ But he feared that the subject would not interest 
his readers, and so, unfortunately, refrained from printing what he 
knew (p. 281). He expresses a favourable opinion of Akbar’s cha¬ 
racter as being that of *a Prince by nature just and good' (p. 312), 
and gives dear proof that Jerome Xavier had become a political 
and commercial agent for the Portuguese, See especially p. 341, 
Jerome Xavier is usually described as being ihe nephew of St. Francis 
Xavier, But really he was the saint's grand-nephew being the grandson 
of a sister of St, Fronds (Foster's note, p. 313). Appendix A (B.M. 
Add. MS. 6! 15, f, 256} gives a summary description of the chief cities 
in the Mogul Empire, the names being taken from the 'king's register' 
which is of interest, according to Mr. Foster, as being ‘the first attempt 
to supply to European readers an account of the political divisions 
of the Mogul empire'; but, when Mr. Foster wrote, the earlier work 
of Monserratc had not been recovered The longest notice is that of 
Chytor (Chitor). The list of cities is given by Terry also, 

5. DE LAET 

John de Laet (Joannes Laetius), an industrious and voluminous 
Dutch author, did much good service in his day, by compiling from 
the best authorities well-digested accounts of various foreign lands 1 

His scarce little book entitled De tmperio Mogni Mogofis sive 


1. Terry went nut lO India on his own account ia a fleet of *!*■ vhin* uhtiv 
«ikd February 3, 1615. Wh« John Halt, the origin^ efi , of U* 

died t»i the Mogul court. Sir Thomas Roe sent lo Sura! for TmV who^£d ^th 

2, Lethbridge spclb "De Laet 1 , but the author writes LatL* 
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India Vera, commeniarius e variis auctaribus congestus, P^lkhcd 
bv Elzevir at Leyden in 1631, long ranked as the best general account 
of India, and was utilized by many am bore, who did 
close the source of their information. The boot is stm a valuable 
authority for the history of Akbur’s reign. There aretwodistincUMu«, 
both bearing the same date, 1631, 1 possess good copies of both 

which are also represented in the India Office Library. The original 
issue has 299 pages text; the second issue, owing to better printing, 
has only 285 pages text and at the end of p^78 tndute a parag^ph, 
not in the original edition, imputing incest to Shahjahan imm^liatcly 
after the death of Mtimtaz MahalL As she dicdmJidyl63L the 
reprint must have been issued either m 1632 or in 1633^U raobably 
appeared late in 1632, References to the work should spemfy the issue 
quoted, because the paging differs. See my article on the book in 

Imi. deals with events to 1628. It consists of two 

parts namely, ‘Dcscriptio Indiac’ (pp. 1-162 of second issue); and 
The ‘Fragmentum Hisloriae Indicac’ (pp, 163-285, ibid., including 
preface). The ‘Description is a good compilation from the works or 
Sir Thomas Roe, Purchas, Peter Texeira, and other authors, including 
some statements of which the source is obscure. The geographical 
details were discussed by E. (later Sir Roper) Lethbridge in anarUde 
entitled ‘Topography of the Mogul Empire {Calcutta Review, October 
1870, and January 1871). 

The ‘Fragmentum 1 was contributed by Peter van den Broccke, 
chief of the Dutch factory at Surat in 1620 and subsequent years. H.s 
Dutch text was translated into Latin It is based on a genuine chronicle 
of the empire, presumably written in Persian {quodegenumo iiiais Regni 

Chronica expresssutn creditnus). , , . e 

The portion of the ‘Fragmentum’ dealing with the reigns of 
Humayun and Akbar was translated by Lethbridge under the title A 
Fragment of Indian History’ {Calc. Rev., July 1873, pp. 170-MO). 
The promised continuation of the version never appeared. I he render¬ 
ing is not free from errors. Two serious mistranslations spo 11 the 
important paragraph dealing with the death of Akbar and the s uoces- 
Sion or Prince Salim. Both parts of thebook are valuable. The account 
of Akbar's treasure in chapter vii of the ‘Descnptio is official, and 
independent of the equally official inventory given by Mannque from 
□ different source. The two lists agree substantially. See my article, 
‘The Treasure of Akbar’ (JRA.S., 1914, pp. 23M3). Another 
copy of the treasure inventory (as pointed out by Father Hostcn) is 
given in the Dutch black-letter tract {73 pages), entitled Generate 
BescMrybinge van Jndien, Amsterdam, 1648 by J van Twisty sometime 
chief (overhooft) of the Dutch ‘factories’ at Ahmadabad, Cambay 
and Bharoch (Broach). The work is in the India Offc*. kbruy. 

The ‘Fragmentum", although not correct on all points contains 
certain statements of considerable importance and deserves to w 
used critically as one of the early authon tics for the history of Akbar. 
^ HERBERT 

Sir Thomas Herbert, as a young man, travelled in the East from 
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1626 to 1629. He was at Surat in J627> and never went far into 
India from that port. The first edition of his book appeared in I634 t 
the second in 1638, and the third in 1664, The fourth and best edition, 
which I possess and have used* was published in 1677 with his final 
corrections and additions, under the title Some Years Travels into 
divers parts of Africa and Asia the Great^ &c. 

Pages 58-99 of the fourth edition are devoted to a narrative of 
historical events In India during fifty years, without specification of 
authorities. The history of Akbar's reign (pp. 62-72) has no inde¬ 
pendent value, being based on the books by de Lael (ante, No. 5), 
and other authors. Several modern writers, especially Talboys Wheeler, 
have immensely exaggerated the value of Herbert's volume, being under 
the impression that he had personal knowledge of the interior of India. 
As a matter of fact, he never moved farther than a few miles from Surat, 
and lus personal observation was confined to that port and it* neigh* 
bourhood, 

7 + MANRIQUE 

The Itinerario de las M is si ones qui hlzo el padre Fray Sebastian 
Manrique r Roma, 1649 and 1653, is one of the most authoritative and 
valuable of the works by early travellers. Both issues are extreme¬ 
ly rare. 1 have never known a copy to be offered for sale. Both are 
in the British Museum; while at Oxford, the Bodleian has the original 
edition, and All Souls College Library has the reprint, which differs in 
the title-page only. Unfortunately the Spanish text has never been 
translated completely, and the contents arc k now n to historical students 
only from extracts, 1 The author's principal contribution to the history 
of Afcbar is inventory of the treasure left at his death, copied about 
1640 from an official record in the archives at Rujmahal, then the 
capital of Bengal, The list agrees substantially with that taken inde* 
pendently by de Laet from another similar document in some other 
office. See above No. 5, * 

8, MANDEL5LO 

The Voyages and Travels of John Albert de Mandelslo . into 

the East indies; 2nd edition, corrected and translated by John Davies, 
London 1669, of which I possess a copy, is a work with an undeserved 
reputation. It is bound up with the much more important book by 
Olcarius, entitled The Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors, The 
bibliography of Mandelslo, and the value of his so-called travels have 
been exhaustively discussed in my paper on the subject in J f R.AS, w 
April 1915, pp.244-54. Mandcbto paid a brief visit to Agra in 1638, 
tn the reign of Shahjahan. The meagre notes which proceed from his 
pen are almost worthless. His inventory of Akbarb treasure (p.37), 
which seems to be copied by one of his editors from either de Laet 
(ante, No, 5) or Manrique (ante. No. 7), is of no independent value. 
The book, as edited by Oleartus and de Wicquefort T was intended for 
the general reader, and is a good compilation, but nothing more. 

I* Sir E.D. Madam has published a ITbusIaiJgii of the chanters relating to 
the Paryab in/, Pwjab Hist. Soe, T voL i, pp. 33-106, 151-66, 
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9. BERNIER 

The volume of Travels in the Mogul Empire. A.D. 1656-1668, 
by Francois Bernier, is a justly celebrated work and a first-class authority 
for the reigns of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. The latest edition m 
English is that by Archibald Constable and V.A. Smith (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1914), 

The only material reference to Akbar's reign is to be found in the 
story of Jaimull and Pattu of Chitor (p.256), told in connexion with the 
Delhi elephants. 

It MANUCCI 

Niccolao Manueci, Storia do Mogor, or Mogul India (1653* 
1708), translated with introduction and notes, by William Irvine, 
Four thick volumes. 1907. 1908, published by John Murray, London, 
in the Indian Text Series of the Government of India, under the super¬ 
vision of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Manucci’s gossiping observations principally concern the reign 
of Aurangezeb, and, when resting on his personal knowledge, arc 
valuable, "in volume, i, pp.120-51, the author professes to give the 
historv or the reign of Akbar, but the story is made up almost wholly 
of legendary a ruf fabulous anecdotes. Its principal interest lies in the 
proof it offers that ;i legend had grown up round the name of Akbarin 
the course of a century, 1 The tale of the emperor’s death by poison, 
which is found in so many early authors, appears on p. 150, 

Mflnucei's most important contribution to the real history of 
Akbar is the statement that the Jats rilled the tomb of the emperor and 
burnt his bones (ii, 319-21). That statement, l believe, is true. Sec 
Irvine’s index, s.v, Akbar. 

Irvine’s work supersedes generally the earlier publication by 
Catrou, which appeared in various editions, French, Italian, and 
English, from 1705 to 1826.* But Catrou still may be cited for certain 
small matters not in Manucci. The Frenchman made use of other 
authorities to some extent, I have consulted the quarto French edition 
of 1715 in the India Office Library. The Bodleian has only the English 
version of 1709, 


D 

Later European Authors 


The Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, by Colonel James Tod 
(two vols., large quarto , 1829-32), now almost unprocurable, may 
be consulted in the principal libraries. Reprints issued by Higginbo- 

], Tht kaend begun [o grow tnucli earlier. Tom Coryate, writing on October 
31, 1616. only eleven years after the cmpensr'i death. tells a *tory that AJcbar vn! 
off the head of one of hti queens, and then 'caused the head, by virtue of hu Exor- 
dimes and conjunctionv, to be set on again, no s:gne appearing ol any stroke with 
his Sword* {Crudities. 4c., ed. 1776, voL lii. not passed). 

2. list of editions in Irvine, op, ciL, p. xxvi, Ad the editions ™*> Of at 
least scarce. 
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tham of Madras in two volumes, large octavo (1873 and 1880), and 
another at Calcutta in 1894, have become scarce, 1 

Tod’s work is most conveniently read in the 'Popular Edition' 
(two thick 8vo volumes, George Routledge &. Sons, London, 1914) 
at the low price of lOu. My references are to that edition. The 
special value of Tod's book for the historian consists in its preserva¬ 
tion of Rajput tradition, oral and written, which is not avails bit else¬ 
where. !n that respect it ranks as an original authority. The most 
important passages concerning the history of Akbar are those dealing 
with the siege of Chiior, the war with Ran a Pariab Singh, and the 
story of Akbar’s death by poison, as related in the Annals of Bundi 
(Boondee). Tod requires to be read with caution. His style is loose 
and careless, and at times his statements are contradictory. Some of 
his assertions of fact are demonstrably erroneous. But his book is 
great enough to survive all criticism. His account of Akbar’s policy, 
written from the Rajput point of view, serves as a corrective io the 
narratives of the Muhammadan historians. 

2. ELPHINSTONE 

Elphin stone’s Hist ary of India (1841) is loo well-known to need 
much comment. The fifth edition by E.B. Cowell (1866) has been 
little altered in later reprints. The narrative of Akbar’s reign, abstract¬ 
ed from the Muhammadan historians, is mostly accurate so Tar as it 
goes, but it does not go very far. The story of Akbar’s last days and 
death, being based on the spurious edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs 
translated bv Price, is fictitious for the most part. Elphinstone ignor¬ 
ed the Jesuit accounts, which were known to his editor only from the 
poor compilation entitled Murray’s Discoveries in Asia. Those 
accounts, which had appeared in many editions, reprints, and transla¬ 
tions during the seventeenth century, were practically forgotten in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries until Burnell atid von Nocr 
rediscovered Du Jarric, and the Count in 1880 drew attention to a 
portion of the Jesuit’s work. 1 

3. STEWART 

The History of Bengal, by Major Charles Stewart (4to, 1813), 
based on the works of Muhammadan historians, printed and manus¬ 
cript, is useful as giving a connected view of events in Bengal during 
the reign of Akbar. Bengal in the Sixteenth Century, by J,N. Das 
Gupta (UnW, of Calcutta, 1914), is disappointing. 

4. VON NOER 

The book by Counl von Nocr, published in German under the 
title Kaiser Akbar (1880, 1885), was translated into English, with 
additions, corrections, and notes, by Annette Beveridge (Calcutta, 
Thacker, 1890) under the title The Emperor Akbar. 


L Hie reprint or 1873 is marked "second editionT, and that of 1850 'third 
reprint'; I have not seen the Calcutta reprint, which is said by Payne to be Mess 
accurate'. A Hindustani fUidu) version was published in two large quarto volumes 
a[ ifoe Nawal Kisbor Press, Lucknow, 1877- A condensed ddition of lbe 'Annals 
of Mewisr 1 . by CM, Payne* was issued by Routlcdgc & Softs (n.d,, about 193 5). 

2. An csoeptkffi should be made in favour of Ormc, who used both 
collection and Du Jarrk*s Thesaurus hi Historical Fragments Y 180S + 
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It is the only considerable modern work in anyllanguoge devoted 
solely to Akbar’s reign T and in spite of its many defects is of value. 
Its chief merit lies in the use made of the Jesuit authorities, especially 
Du Jarric, whom Elphin&ione and almost all other English historians 
had neglected. The author was a panegyrist ofhis hero as undiscri- 
minaiing as Abu-I Fas'! htmsell 
5* RAYERTY 

The Nates an Afghanistan (folio. L888), by Major Ravcrty* arc 
known to serious students of Indian history as a mine of out-of-lhc 
way information from which it is not easy to dig out what is wanted. 
The references to the history of A k bar's time are numerous, and the 
account of the annexation of Sind* Kandhar* and Baloehistan is parti* 
cuJariy helpful The book is rarely met with in a complete form 
(pp + 734), My copy, presented by the author, is enriched by certain 
manuscript corrections in his hand, A large part of the work as 
written was not printed, and the index is an imperfect office compila¬ 
tion, very different from the elaborate analyis designed by the author. 1 2 
fi. GLADW3N 

The Mist ary of Hindustan during the reigns of Jahangir, Shahjehan, 
ami Aurangzebe, by Francis Gladwin, voL u all published, Calcutta* 
1788* small quarto, pp, xxiii and 131* 

The first volume deals with the reign of Jahangir. The intro¬ 
ductory chapter gives a good connected account of Prince Salim's 
rebellion, taken from the Ma'asir-i Jahangiri (ante, A* No. 18). 

7, IRVINE* ARMY 

The Army of die Indian Moghuls, its Organisation and Administra¬ 
tion (Lusac, 1W3), by William Irvine, is an extremely careful although 
dry presentation of the subject* based on close study of a large number 
of Persian works, printed and manuscript, it professes to treat more 
particularly of the army of the later Moguls, the reader being referred 
to a German work by Dr, Paul Horn* entitled Das Heer-und Kriegswesen 
ties Gross-Mogfmls^ 160 pp. (Brill, Leiden, 1894), for a discussion of 
Akbaris organ!station. But Irvine's book gives all the essential infor¬ 
mation needed about the army of Akbar, and is indispensable for a 
right understanding of the monsabdar system. Horn's book* a copy 
of which is in the India Office Library, supplies hide additional matter 
serviceable to the biographer of Akbar. 

B. MODI 

7he Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Das fur Mehrjee Rana r 
by Jiwaaji Jamshedji Modi, Bombay, 1903, is a book deserving separate 
mention as being a fully documented discussion of the relations of 
Akbar with the Parsees. The author refutes conclusively certain 
erroneous opinions advocated by Karkaria in his paper, 1 Akbar and the 
Parsees 1 (/. Bo, Br, RAJS* 18%) * 

1. Most of Rjvcny p i MSS,, including a voluminous* History of Hlrat (Herat},‘ 
have been acquired by the India Office Library, 

2, Other papers by Karkaria are :—‘The Religion of Akbar 1 

January I #98); K Akbar, his Religious Policy * (CaJcv January 1906); 'The 
Death of Akbar, a Tercentenary Study' ([bid, October 1906); and s Akbar's Tomb 
at Seconder 1 (ibid.* January J908). They are not of much value. 
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9, BEALE 

T. W. Beale, An Oriental Biographical Dictionary? ed. H.G 
Keene (Allen Co. r 1894). This work, indispensable in a way, con¬ 
tains so many blunders that it must be used with the utmost caution. 
The short article on Hamida Bano Begam, for example, confounds her 
with Hajl Begum, and so is mostly erroneous, 

E 

Monuments* Inscriptions, and Coins 
l. Monument* and Inscriptions 

I* A*5JL 

Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Indict* 187F87, Bvo* 
written or edited by Sir Alexander Cunningham* with Central Index 
by V,A + Smith. 8 yo, Calcutta, 1887, For references to Akbar see 
general index. Volume iv p a "Report on Agra w r ith notices of some of 
the neighbouring places',, by A+CX- Carlleylc, is almost worthless. 

2* AS,, ANNUAL 

The Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Indio , N ew 
Imperial Series, large quarto, from 1902-3 to date, edited and partly 
written by Sir J.H. Marshall, CXE.* Director-General of Archaeology, 
contain much accurate information about the buildings and art of 
Akbar's time. Unfortunately there is no index to any of the volumes. 

The more important articles concerning Akbar are the follow¬ 
ing l— 

Report for 1902- J* published 1904—Uahangiri MahalL and Salim- 
garh\ by the Director-General, pp.61-8. 

Report for 1903-4, published 1906— 4 Thc Agra Fort and its 
Buildings 1 , by Mur Baksh. pp. 164-93. 

Report for 1905-6+ published 1909—"Restoration of two Elephant 
Statues at the Fort of Delhi 1 , by J.H. Marshall, pp.35-42, The 
subject of the article is connected with ihe story of the siege of Chitor. 

Report for 1907S f published 1911—'The Akbari Mahall in Agra 
Fort\ by R. F. Tucker, pp, 8-22; and *Takht-i Akbari at Kalanur\ by 
the same^ pp. 31, 32, That article describes and illustrates the scene 
of Akbar's accession eemneny. Many other articles should be con¬ 
sulted in order to exhaust the information recorded about Akbar's 
buildings. 

L SMITH, FATHPLtR^SIKRl 

E, W P Smith, The Moghul Architecture ofFathpur-Sikn, described 
and illustrated; in four parts or volumes large quarto (Government 
Press, Allahabad* 1894-8), which are all reckoned as forming vol. 
xvlii of the New Imperial Series of Archaeological Reports. 

This work is a magnificently illustrated monography prepared 
with extreme care and technical skill. It describes minutely the 
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principal blocks of the buildings, but a supplementary volume might 
be added with advantage to deal with the less important structures. 

4 . SMITH, AKBAR’S TOMB 

E. W L Smith, Akbar*s Tomb. Sikandaralt, near Agra , described 
and Illustrated; quarto (Allahabad Government Press. 1909* being vol. 
Xxxv of the Archaeological Survey Reports, New Imperial Series. 

A valuable and well-illustrated posthumous monograph, edited 
by W.H. Micholls* J.H. Marshall, and J. Horowitz, It includes texts 
and translations of the inscriptions. The execution is similar to (hat 
of the work on Path pur-Si kri. 

5. SMITH, COLOUR DECORATION 

E. W. Smith, Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra t described and 
illustrated; quarto (Allahabad Government Press. 1901), being voL 
xxx of the New Imperial Series of the Archaeological Survey. The 
author did not live to write the promised second part. The volume 
forms a companion to Nos. 3 and 4 above, both published later. 
Plates i and Iviii—Ixiii illustrate the tomb of Akbar. The book is 
admirably executed, like all the accomplished author's work. 

*. LAT1F 

Syad Muhammad Latif* Agra, Historical and Descriptive, with 
an account of Akbar and his Court ami of the modem City of Agra; 

8 vo (Calcutta, 1896). 

The historical portion has been compiled from the Persian 
chronicles with some help From the Jesuit accounts as presented in 
Maclagarfs essay. The statements of historical fact are not invariably 
accurate, but in some eases the author's local knowledge has enabled 
him to correct other writers and to insert a few particulars not avail¬ 
able elsewhere. The illustrations arc crude, and the book, as a whole* 
falls far below the standard required by good scholarship. 

7. TEItCUSSON 

James FetgUSsOn, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
revised and edited with additions by James Burgess* 1910 (John 
Murray), Fergusson's observations* although necessarily now open 
to some adverse criticism, possess permanent value. They have been 
reproduced without substantial change in the new edition, which has ' 
not been fully brought up to date. 

». RF.A. 

Vincent A. Smith* A History of fine Art in India amt Ceylon 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911). 

The plan of the book does not permit of detailed treatment 
of the art of a single reign, but various chapters contain much infor¬ 
mation about the architecture and other forms of an in the rime of 
Akbar* with a few selected illustrations* 

9. HOROWITZ 

j. Horowitz, Epigraphia Indo-Mostemica (Calcutta* Superinten¬ 
dent of Government Printing, India* 1909-10); issued uniform with the 
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Indian Antiquary. Thu volume was designed to include, with certain 
specifi ed exceptions, 'all thcMuliammadaninscri pi ions of 1 ndia written 
prior to AH, 1247 (a,d. 1857) and published between 1788 (the year in 
which the first volume of the Asia tick Researches made its appearance) 
and 1910', The author, who has aimed at ‘bibliographical complete¬ 
ness', gives full references and a chronological index. The inscriptions 
of Akbar’s reign, ns catalogued, range between a.h. 963 and 1014. 
The omission of the Asirgarh inscriptions is due to the fact that they 
do not appear to have been published. 

id. SUNDRY REFERENCES 

A few scattered references to buildings erected either by Akbar 
or during his reign, and to inscriptions, may be found in various publica¬ 
tions. E.g. the l.G. (1908) mentions the fine mosque at Merta (Mirtha) 
in Rajputana, and an inscription said to be dated a.d, 1583 on a mosque 
of earlier date at Bhilsa, which is not in Horowitz. The Sail Burj at 
Mathura was creeled in 1570, and the temples at firindaban arc a 
little later (Growse, Mathura, third cd., 1883. p.148, and chap, ix). 
The eclectic architectural style of the reign is discussed, ibid., p. 172. 
Some corrections of E.W. Smith will be found in Progr. Rep. A.S., 
JV. Circle, 1905-6, p. 34. The Nandan Mahall in the Yahiaganj ward 
of Lucknow, being the tomb of Shaikh Abdur rahim, a mansabdar 
of 700 (Ain, vot. i. p. 470, No. 197), is described in Pioneer Mail, 
February 23, 1912. The tombs or the Shaikh's father and wives 
adjoin. These buildings arc not mentioned in any of the archaeological 
books. For tomb of Muhammad Chaus at Gwalior sec A.S.R., 
ii, 369; LG.; and Griffin, Famous Monuments of Central India. 

The long and interesting Sanskrit inscription on the Adishvar 
temple on the Sairunjaya hill, commemorating Akbar's dealings with 
the Jains, was recorded in a.d. 1590 (£/?. Ind., ii, No. xii, p. 50, text. — 
No. 308 of Kiel horn's List in Ep. Ind „ v, 44). The text and transla¬ 
tion are partially reproduced in Jaina-shosana, Benares, Vira S. 2437=- 
a.d. 1910. p, 124. Sec my article in the Bhandarkar Commemoration 
volume, 1917, 


2. Coins 


1. THOMAS 

Edward Thomas, The Chronicles of the Ptilhan Kings of Delhi 
illustrated by coins , inscriptions, and other antiquarian remains (London, 
Trubner, 1871). 

The Chronicles, notwithstanding their erroneous title, include 
much accurate information about the coinage and history of Akbar's 
reign; see index, s.v. Akbar. 

The tract entitled The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire 
in India, from A.D. 1593 to A.D. 1707/ a Supplement to the Chronicles; 
same publisher and date; makes an attempt to estimate the revenues 
of Akbar and his successors, as calculated from various sources. 
The results arc far from certain. 
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2. B.M. CATAL 

Stanley Lane-Pook. She Coins of the Mogul Emperors of 
Hindustan in the British Museum (London, printed by order of the 
Trustees, 1892), 

This work gives an admirable technical account of Akbar's 
coinage, as known at the date of publication. The general historical 
introduction, which is well-written, was issued separately in a small 
edition by Constable & Co. 

Four of the coins in this catalogue were republished in FLEA. 
Plate xcviii, Figs. 2-5, 

When the catalogue was prepared the British Museum possessed 
very few of Akbar's copper coins. The subject of his copper coinage 
has been worked out in the later publications now to be noticed. The 
British Museum collection has been largely increased of late years in 
all the main kinds of Akbar's issues. 

3, I.M. CATAL 

H. Nelson Wrighl, A Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: vol. 
iii, Moghul Emperors of India. Published for the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1908). 

This handsome and well-illustrated volume gives a specially 
full account of the minis, including those of Akhar. It supersedes 
an earlier crude compilation by CJ. Rodgers— Catalogue of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum; part ii. The Mogul Emperors of India die 
(Calcutta, 1894). 

4, P.M. CATAL 

R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum 
Lahore: voL it + Coins of the Mughal Emperors , pp. cxv+442 + with 21 
plates and a folding map. Published for the Panjab Government 
at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1914. 

This work, quite equal in execution to Nos, 2 and 3 above 
supersedes Rodgers** rough list entitled Catah^ue of Coins in ike 
U/wre Museum published by orders of the Panjab Government 
(Calcutta, printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 1891; thin quarto* 
without illustrations). 

5, The more important separate papers on Akftar T s coinage include 
the following * 

C, D. Rodgers. 'Copper Coins of Akbar' (J.A.S.B., part i (1880), 
p. 213, and ibid., 1885, p. 55); 'Rare Copper Coins of Akbar' (bid. 
Am., |&9G P p- 219); 'Mogul Copper Coins' (J.AS.B., port t* vol. Ixiv 
(1895), pp. 172. J91). 

Vost T + Gn Some Rare Muhammadan Coins* (ibid. t p. 40); ‘The 
Dogam Mint' (ibid., p.69). 


t. This b tiie title os corrected by the author in my copy. The printed title 
ii Catalogue of the Coins in the Government Museum, Lahore, 
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ie „, L - Wjiitc Ring, ‘Novelties in MoghaJ Coins* (Ifum. Chron., 
JSvo, pp- 155-82.}. 

MI Dames, ‘Some Coins oF the Mughal Emperors' (Num. 
Chron.^ 1902, pp. 275-309), The author adds 29 mints of Akbar 
to the 24 m the BM. Catalogue fp, 277). 

G. P, Taylor, ‘On the Date of the Sail mi Coins’ (J.A.S.B 1904, 
Mim. Supplement, pp. 5-10); ‘Akbar’s Copper Coins of Ahmadabad' 

(ibid., pp. 103-9). 

Whitehead, ‘The Mint Towns of the Moghal Emperors of !;■ ta’ 
(/. & Proe. A.S.B.. 1912, pp. 425-53). 

A connected account of the coinage of Akbar as a whole remains 
to be written, and the task of writing it is one well worth doing. 


Forth Arts, Drawings and Paintings 


three classes of historical drawings and paintings 

The works of pictorial art directly illustrative or the biography 
and history of Akbar, excluding romantic and other fancy compost 
lions which concern merely the technical development of art, may be 
conveniently divided into three classes, namely : (I) Portraits of the 
emperor, either alone or in smalt groups of figures; (2) similar portraits 
of his friends and contemporaries; (3) com pie \ compositions represent¬ 
ing court scenes, battles, sieges, hunting expeditions, or sundry histori¬ 
cal incidents; and frequently including the figure of Akbar himself at 
various ages. Those three classes taken together give a marvellously 
complete visual presentation of Akbar as he lived, moved, and had 
his being; of his friends, councillors, and contemporaries generally, 
exactly as they appeared in life; and of numberless historical occur¬ 
rences. In fact, the works stilt available, notwithstanding destruction 
on an enormous scale, are sufficient for the preparation of a 1 Pic tort ml 
History of the Rdgn’, Limitations of space and cost preclude the 
insertion of a large number of illustrations in this work. Adequate 
pictorial representation of the persons and events of the reign would 
require a large volume to itself. It is impossible here to go into 
minute detail, but some readers may be grateful for indications of 
drawings and paintings suitable to help them in realizing the India 
ol the second half of the sixteenth century more vividly than the few 
selected examples in this volume can enable them to do, 

fc. 1 

■ * 

l. Portraits of Akbar , separately or in smalt groups of figures 


PORTRAITS OF AKBAR 


I do not profess to give an exhaustive catalogue of extant rvir. 
tratts of Akbar, Trie following notes are confined to brief mention 
of the more remarkableof those which have come to my nolicSr a 
considerable amount of research. 1 uwnuera 
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The pubtic collections in London at, the British Museum and India 
Office possess many, some of which are excellent. 

In the British Museum the MS. Add. 1880! (Catal. Persian 
MSS, p. 778). which was consecrated by one Ashraf Khan as a pious 
donation (u-akf) in 1661-2, is one of the choicest treasures of the 
Library'. No. 10 (anonymous) is an interesting portrait of Akbar 
standing with his eldest son. Prince Salim, then a child, beside him. 

Folio 4 of MS. Add- 22470, a picture representing Akba r on his 
throne hearing a woman's petition, is a gallery of named porlrails, 
ea of the principal courtiers being labelled in minute characters. 
Tlie volume was plundered from Hafiz Rahmftfs camp during Warren 
Hastings' Rohilla war, and so passed into the library of the Kings of 
Oudfi. It came to the British Museum in the mutiny year, 1858. The 
excellent anonymous portrait of Akbar. aged about sixty, and stand¬ 
ing leaning on his sword (Add. 21928, folio 4a), has been reproduced 
in H.F.A., Plate cxxii, and also in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, ed. 
MacLchosc, vol. v, facing p. 16. 

The Johnson Collection in the India Office Library, formed by 
the banker of Warren Hastings, comprises 67 portfolios or volumes, 
varying widely in shape, size, and value. 

Volume xviii offers two portraits oT Akbar. That on folio t 
represents him as a young man, seated, with a falcon perched on his 
finger. On folio 4 he is shown standing, as a boy {JUmdsal), about 
fiHecu years of age, (Sec frontispiece of this work.) 

Volume Ivii, a collection of 53 portrait sketches presented to the 
Library in 1816 by Dr. Buchanan-Hamiltoa, includes likenesses of 
Abu-J Fazl, Raja Birbai, and Raja Man Singh, &c. No, I is a tiny 
pencil sketch of Akbar in early manhood. 

The MSS. in the Bodleian at Oxford have several good portraits, 
Ousctcy, Add. 173, No. 10, exhibits the emperor as an elderly man, 
with strongly marked face-lines, sealed on a hexagonal throne. No. 11 
tn the same MS, is a small vignette of Akbar at an earlier age, and 
plainly dressed. 

MS. Pers. b 1 (probably the missing Ousclcy, Add, 168) has a 
good portrait of Akbar as a man about thirty years of age. standing, 
leaning on his sword. The portrait of the emperor with a hawk on 
his wrist {Oxford Stud, History) is from a Bodleian MS., the reference 
to which 1 have lost. 

In Indian Drawings, it, 25, Dr, Cooimraswaruy has published 
a remarkable outline drawing of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shahjahan 
together. The group seems to have been made up in Shahjahan's 
time by tracing the features from contemporary portraits, 

The Victoria Memorial collection at Calcutta has three per trails 
of Akbar separately, Nos. 196, 198, 1204, No. 1065 show s him with 
Jodh Bai and another lady. No. 195 is a picture of late date, called the 
Nauratna Darbar, or ‘Nine-Jewel Court’, showing him in the 
pany of his 'nine jeweb* or choice friends. The portrait of Akbar, 
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unfortunately, is not genuine, In No. 1067 the emperor is seen hunting 
with Mahabat Khan. 

Reproductions of other portraits of Akbar will be found in 
various books, e.g. Irvine’s Marmed, vol, i; Beveridge’s Gulbadan 
Begam; Loan Exhibition of Antiquities. Coronation Durbar. 1911 (Arch, 
Survey, n.d,, but 1915), &c. . 

2. portraits of Akbar's friends and contemporaries 

PORTRAITS OF CONTEMPORARIES 

I have not noted any separate portraits of the emperor’s friends in 
the British Museum MSS, 

The sketches in vol, Ivii or the Johnson Collection, already 
mentioned, include some worthy of reproduction. The best is No. 44, 
a slightly tinted sketch of Tansen, the musician. A good full-length 
portrait on a small scale of the same nersonage is included in a picture 
of Jahangir’s time belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society, and hung 
on the staircase. 

The Delhi Museum has a portrait (H. 17; size I2'x7j") of 
Abu-1 Fazl seated { Caial ., I90S. p, 11). No Akbar pictures have 
been acquired by the Museum since. 

The caricature figure of the Mulla, nicknamed 'Da-piyaz»* 
(one of the Nauratm), recurs more than once in the London albums.’ 1 
Dr, Coomaraswamy has published a good outline drawing of the 
subject in Indian Drawings, vol, i (1910), Plate 1. For another repro¬ 
duction sec Loan Exhibition of Antiquities, Coronation Durbar. 1911 
(Arch. S, India, N.D., but 1915), Plate liii c. The Mulla, a native of 
Arabia, came to India in the train of one of Humayun’s generals, and 
obtained Akbar's favour as a wit and eccentric. His name does not 
seem to be recorded (ibid-, p- 122), Many portraits of Akbar and his 
friends are included in that volume. 

Detached portraits of Akbar’s friends seem to be scarce, but 
several examples exist of crowded pictures in which the individual 
courtiers arc labelled. The picture of the ‘Nauralna Durbar' in the 
Victoria Memorial Collection has beer already mentioned. 

3, Complex compositions 


COMPLEX COMPOSITIONS 

The most conspicuous series of complex compositions is that 
formed by the 117 pictures from the Akharmma, now well exhibited 
at South Kensington in the Indian Section of the V. & A. Museum, 
which form a pictorial history of the greater part of the reign. They 
include many portraits of Akbar. at least from the age of eighteen. 
A List of the subjects prepared by Mr. H- Beveridge is in the office, and 
all the exhibits are adequately labelled. 


I, iJu^jmmCiwo-on inns’) was the name of a dijh made with 2 sers of onions 
to 10 of meat, with spkes added {Ain, vol, i, p. 60), which the Mulla loved. 
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Plates 4-12 of Colonel Hendley's article, ‘War in Indian Art* 
(J. /. A + L for April 1915), reproduce pictures From this series re- 
presenting the sieges of Chitor and Ranthambhor, and the surrender 
of Gagraon in Kota (1561). The last-named composition (Plate 32) 
lias a good likeness of Akbar on horseback* wearing moustaches, but 
no beard. 

Another interesting series of pictures, partly dealing with the 
same subjects, is in the unique MS. of the Tarikh Khandm-i Timuria 
in the Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna, communicated to me bv Khan 
Sahib Abdu 1 Muktadir and Mr, C.A, Oldham, I.CA 

The albums in the British Museum and elsewhere contain various 
pictures showing Akbar holding court. In the Victoria Memorial 
Collect ton. Nos. 853 r B55 and 9S7 are durbar or court scenes. No. 850 
depicts a water fete on the Iumna p and No. 851 represents the emperor 
listening to the arguments of Hindu and Muhammadan divines. 

REFERENCES 

It is unnecessary to go further into detail. What has been said 
may serve to convince the reader that the pictorial record of Akbar's 
reign supplies an illuminating commentary on the test of the books, 
and that it should not be oegEectcd by the biographer or historian. 
References to the literature of the subject will be found in tf.EA. 
up to 1911, The principal publication since that date h the costly 
work by f ,R, Martin. The Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia* 
India y and Turkey (Quaritch h I9I2) F which ranks high as a discussion 
of the art of Persia and Turkey, but deals inadequately with the Indian 
branch of the subject. 

Art critics usually find the works of the reigns of Jahangir and 
Shahjahan more attractive than the productions of Akbar’s age. 

G 

Literature 


LITEHATUHE 

Literature, regarded as a form of art, and written in both the 
Hindi and the Persian languages, shared in the stimulus administered 
to human activity of all kinds by the vigorous and successful govern¬ 
ment of Akbar. 

The principal authority on the Hindi literature of Akbar*a age 
is Sir George Grierson, K.C.I.E., who has published : 

L ‘The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan' U.A.S.B., 
part i, for 1888, Special Number, Calcutta, I S89>. 

2, ‘Notes on Tulst Das’, being five papers in Lid. Ant^ 1893? 
Vol. judl, correcting and 1 amplifying No. 1 in many points, 

3, Tulasi Dasa, Pott and Religious Reformer’ UR.AS.. 
1903, pp, 447-66). 
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Sir Georsre gives further information in a letter dated January 30, 
1916, in which he mentions two valuable works on the subject in Hindi, 
namely: 

‘An excellent History of Hindi Literature in Hindi, called the 
Mishra foandfiu Vimda in 3 vols., by Svam Bihari Misra and two other 
Misras’; and Hindi Navaralm. an account in about 400 pages of the 
nine chief Hindi poets by the same authors. The standard printed 
edition of the Ram-chcril manas is that published by the Nagari Pracha- 


rini Sabha (Benares, 1903)* 

The articles by Sir C, J. Lyall, K.C S.L on ‘Bihari Lai', Tulsi 
Das’,and ‘Hindcstani Literature' in Ettcycl. Bnr, llthcd., were wntten 
in consultation with Sir George Grierson, and are excellent summaries, 
subject to correction in two or three small points. 1 

Much information about the Persian literature will be found in 
Blochmann, Ain, vol. i. and in E. & D., vols. v and vi. 

Dr. F.W. Thomas has pointed out to me that the Mackenzie 
Collection, India Office, includes a Sanskrit history of part of Akbar s 
reign, written in prose and verse by Mahasa Thakur, apparently about 
1650 (Eggeline, Catal. Sanskrit MSS. part vii, 1904. 1573, No, 41U6J. 
The library number is 2275: the MS. contains 22S folios, measuring i-t 
by 5 inches 

The P&khiikttmah mentions Mnhc - Dxs Rathor p son of P^pat 
Singh, who was son of Rui Rai Singh of Bik&fter, {Ain* vol. i P 
That Mahes D;ls may web be the aulhor of the MS + 


I + Grierson prefer the spelling Hindrouni to HfodmUnni. 




INDEX 


Abtfu-I Kadir t Badaom, historian, set 
Badaoui. 


Abdullah, A/s envoy to Goa (identity 
uncertain)* 12t; Khan: (I) a Persian 
Stua, 147; {2) financier (seems lo be 
different), 268 : (3) Niyazi, Shaikh or 
Miyait, 94; (4) Satyid* 103, L04; (5) 
Uzbeg* in Malwa, 43* 53; (6) Uzbeg, 
ruler of Trarmumna or Turao. Sft, T 
embassy from, 74; A /s letter to. 
Ml*,; career and death of, 195. 

A bn 1 U(Lf, Mir, A/s tutor, 30, 33* 
'Abdq-] Majid, Khwaja, see Asaf Khan 

'Abdu-n Nahi, Shaikh, 54, L15, 131. 
*Abdu-r rahim; (I) Khan, Mirra, Khan 
Kb an an, son of Bairam, 34, S4 r 149, 
392; married to daughter of Prince 
Danjyal, 22B; works of* 303, 307; 
(2) Shaikh T mansahdar> m 
"Abdu^r raiiman, son of Ahu4 Fix! 
224. 


T Abdu^ Samad, Khwaja. artist. 23jt 
31, H2, 310. 

Abu4 Path, hakim, 168. 

Abu-I Fax!, correspondence of, t ■ 
Ato-i Akbari of, 3. 337; Akbar^ 
noma of, 4, 333; gives a wrong date, 
12/t.; wrote fictitious version of nam¬ 
ing A, M; tells a story, 15; took 
much pains in writing, 16m; on death 
Of Humayun, 2 2n.; on death of 

*Adali + 25 #f. ; on Tardi Beg, 26; 
sometimes brutal, 28«.; on A's 
fotemtkM. 30ft.; praises Maham 
Amiga., 32; took pains to fix chrono¬ 
logy. 40ft; influence of, 43, 155; on 
Rani DurgavatiV 50; could write 
simply, 52*.; on the Agra fort. 55 n.; 
on the fight at Thjrtew, 56; on siege 
of Chitor. 58; on Bundi.TJ; tells story 
of drunken freak, 61; on meaning of 
fodru. 99ft,; on Karorto, 100; on the 
epidemic at Gaur, J02; on the Rana of 
Chitor, 107; on mints, 112; on A/s 
fit of ecstasy. 113; on the Haji, I I5n_; 
on religious disputants, 116; gives 
names of Jain teachers. 119; on A- 
and Islam, 127; on A/s hypocrisy, 
129, 130; on Shah Majuur. IJ7ir; 
superintended his execution, 140; in 
risk of his life* 142ft. ; on A/s attack 
on Portuguese, 145*,; on office of 
Sadr, 148ft.; father of, I52n.; cm A/s 

miracles, 1 56; on ordinances of Divine 

Faith, 157; on members of same, 
159; high priest of the same, 159; 


claimed command against the Yuwyfd 
170; his brother Fatzi* 178, 223; 
on himself, 182*,; ordered io truna- 
hic Gospel. lS4n on Gujaral* 191*.; 
on fall of Asirgarh, 203 a., 205* 
214, 215; on A/s ambition, 207m; 
Oh rebellion of 'Usman Khan, 219 a.; 
murder of, 221, 336; lift and charac¬ 
ter of, 222; appetite of, 223; autobio¬ 
graphy of, 224n,; Blochmann's bio¬ 
graphy of, 250ft.; Secretary of State* 
260; purity of works of, 301; style of, 
302; presented at court, 332; historical 
mo tier in works of, 338; portraits of 
360 t m 

Abu-I M^ah, 21, 23,47. 

Abu, Mount* occupied, 111. 

Adali = Muhammad Shah 'Add Sur, 

Adam Khan, SulLan* 19. 

Adham Khan, 15* 16, 32* 37, 40, 43- 
44, 247. 

Adisvara temple at Palitana, 119, 
Muhammadan. 155a. 
Agnikula. Rajput elans, 66*. 

Agra, famine at, in 1555-6, 23, 28; 
occupied by Homo, 26; occupied by 
A., 29; then a Down of small impor¬ 
tance, 30; A. burning near h 42; 
Persian embassy at, 43; A moved 
from Delhi to, 47; Nagaruhain near, 
54; rebuilding of fort at, 55 t 252; 
statues of Raj put chiefs at. 68; guide¬ 
books of, 68*.; A. returned to. 69; 
Sikri west of. 73; Fitch on, 77; Jain 
Suri at, 119; Sadr office at, 14ft; A. 
went from Agra to Allahabad, 161; 
Fitch, i&c,. aL. 164, 348; A moved from 
Lahore to, 196; A returned from 
Doccan to, 207; Father Machado af, 
209; John Mildenhaff at. 211, 349; Raja 
Man Singh at, 219; Jerome Xavier's 
letter from 227; death of A/s mother 
at, 229; Prince Salim’s arrest at, 230- 
31, 237-40; treasure at* 252; architec¬ 
ture at, 314* 356; later capital of A-. 
317; Cole on buildings at, 324*,; 
Manddslo at, 352, 

Ahadi, a gentleman trooper, 264 P 
Ahmadabad, a noble city, 79, 217; 

battle of, 85. 

Ahmadnagar. kingdom 23; mission to, 
178; sieges of, 192, 196; fall of, 200, 
226; Suba, 206. 

Ahmad Yadgar. historian. ML 
Aift-i AkbaH, unique compilation of 
official matter, 3, 337; treat! of 
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musicians, 45*4 Akbar's architoC- 
turc 55;on the tanka, 99*.; on A/s 
C^inag?> 112/t.; on the Subas. 13 S F 269; 
on Fad, 141*.; on the Divine Faith, 

] 57*; on Suba of Muiran, 176*.; on the 
empire, 307*,; on Abu 1 Fttlll wives, 
224* r ; on Abu-I Fairs autobiography* 
224*.; OH flesh food, 243*.; on fruh, 
244*4 on poppy cultivation, 244*.; on 
A's grasp of detail, 245*.; on A/s illite¬ 
racy, 246*.; on A/s austerities, 249*.; 
on secret assassi nation, 250*,: on 
A*stheology, 254*.; on royalty, 255*.; 
on autocracy, 257*.; on kitchen depart- 
me nr, 259*.; on manstibdars r 264*.; 
on imperial camp, 266*.; on Kanun- 
gos, 26®*.; on ‘sellkfocni\ 270*,; 
on fmjdnr, 3tc, fc 277*.: on the King T s 
council. 27®*.; statistics in, 260 folk; 
autobiography of author in T 302 

AjntttA, paintings alt, 512, 

Ajmcr h shrine al. 42, 69; buildings at, 
74. 314; A's last pilgrimage 10, 130; 
residence of Man Singh. 21®; Suba. 
a.Ksessment Of. 274*. 

Akbar, state papers of. 2; authcmiies 
for reign of 345; a foreiper m India. 
7; pedigree of. 7*,; birth of, 10; sent 
io Kandahar, 12; at Kabul, 13; birth 
day of. 14; nurses and fosicr-relalivcs 
of, 14; infancy of, 15; tutors and 
truancy of, 16; early danger* of. IB* 
appointed to Ghazni* 1®; Mu mm 
Khan guardian of. 21; declared heir 
apparent, 21; enthronement of. 22; 
task of. 23; at Jalandhar. 25: at 
pAnipaf 29; earned title of Ghazi + 
29' defatted Sikandar Sur, 30; at 
Agra. 30; illiterate, 31. 245; annexed 
Gwalior and Jaunpur, 31; dismissed 
ftaimm Khan, 33; evil counsellors of. 
33; protected Abdurrahim, 34; 
generosity of, 35; censured Adbam 
Khan, 37; personal fl wyn of. 3B; 
like Alexander of Macedon, 38. 39, 
90 + 246; appointed Fir Muhammad 
to Mafwfl, 40; dominions of. in I56l p 
41: Unit visited Ajmer; married: prin¬ 
cess of Amber. 42; executed Adham 
Khan. 44; delighted in music. 45, 
306; spiritual change in, 45; remitted 
pilgrim taxes. 4B; wounded at Delhi. 
47; rotiiued /tey*, 4®; punished 
Khwaja Muazznm, 49; ordered 
attack a* Gondwana. SO; aggressive 
policy of. SO: dissimulation of, 53; 
fought IJzbcg rebels. 53, 57; twin sons 
of. 54: rebuilt Agra fort. 55; played 
polo. 56; at thanc^r, 50; plundered 
Beflitrcs. 5S; attacked Chhor, SB-65; 
shot Jaimad. 63; ordered massacre, 
64: erected statues to JaimalE and 
Patta, 67; made pilgrimw !■> Ajmer. 


69; repressed the Atka Khail* JO; 
look Ranthambhor, 70; won Katanjar, 
72" sons and daughters ot 73: found' 
ed Fathpur-Sikri, 75: attacked Gujarat. 
79; drunken bout of. 81; returned to 
Agra, 82; made second expedition to 
Gujarat, S3; planned administrative 
reforms. 86; made war on Bengal, 
89; took Patna. 90: buds House of 
Worship, 93: held debases on religion. 
95, 115; sent pilgrims to Mecca, 
96: first met Europeans, 97- made 
further reforms, 98; appointed 
ffarorij, 99; his policy in Rajputa*^ 
106; reorganised mint, I 12; reli^ous 
ecstasy of. 113; a mystic, 115, 253, 
adopted Parsec rites, 117; acted on 
Jain teaching, 119; sent for Chris! ran 
priests, 121; received fim Jesuit 
mission. 125; preached, 126; issued 
Infallibility Decree. 127; hypocrisy 
of 129; banished opponents. 130; 
hostile to Islam. 133, 146; in imminent 
danger, 134, 136. 144; marched against 
his brother, 133; executed Khwaja 
Shah Mansur, 139; entered Kabul, 
143; projected embassy to Spam, 
146; ended religious debates, 34 /; 
revised Sadr and Kazi departments. 
148; promulgated J>1* JteH 1*1; 
issued fantastic regulations, 153; am¬ 
bitious designs of, 360* 190; built 
Allahabad fort, 161; prevented a 
£uiim* 163; took William Lecdc* mto 
service, 104; moved to Patyab, 166; 
appointed Raja Birbal lOi command, 
170 + accused of intended perfidy, 
173; annexed Kashmir, 172: visited 
Kashmir, 175; attacked Sind. 176; 
sent missions to Dcccan + 177; made 
second visit IO Kashmir, 1 j&: began 
Dcccnn war, 179: invited second Jesuit 
mission 180; interested in compara¬ 
tive religion, IS4; MahdJsl hope* of t 
EE5; gained Kandahar, 186; mvFied 
third Jesuit mission, 187; received the 
mission with honour. 188; made third 
visit to Kashmir, 193; moved from 
Lahore to Agra, 195: occupied Burhan- 
pur, 196; invested Asirgarh* 197; 
received surrender of Asirgurh, 204; 
perfidy of, 205; his fortunate star 
waned, 207; sent embassy to Goa, 
208; pcrmitlcd conversion of Mural- 
mzm, 209; gave oudicoce to Mildetr* 
lull, 211; his relations with Europeans. 
213; returned io Agra, 219; resolved 
t o fight Salim, 220; his grief for Abu-I 
Fail, 222; reconciled with Salim, 
224; at his mother s death-bed, 229; 
arrested Salim* 230; his fatal Alness, 
231; his death, 234; manner of hn 
death, 235; his funeral and tomb* 
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236-37; personal description of, 242; 
dress of, 242: diet of p 243; used into* 
ticaaft, 244, 294; melancholy and 
epileptic, 246; passionate, 247; artful, 
248; just, 250; ambition his ruling 
passion, 251; fiscal policy of, 252; 
religious development and mysticism 
of, 252-33; inverted new religion, 255; 
had personal fora of character, 256; 

A bom king of men, 256^ 280; hi* 
genius for organization, 257, 261; 
his originality, £58; hi* court a Camp, 1 
259; ministers of, 260; harem of, 260; 
army of, 261, 355; official nobility of, 
263; hostile to jaglr system, 265; 
weak military organization of, 266; 
unwieldy camp of, 266; early fiscal 
measures Of, 268; Subas formed by, 
269; revenue 'settlements 1 of. 271-5; 
executive administration of, 275 ; 
judicial officers of, 276; gave public 
audiences, 277; in council 278; man 
0 f f 282n,; great cities in reign of, 286; 
famines and calami ties in reign of, 
288-90; cultivated area in time of p 
291; loved gardens, 292; did not use 
tobacco, 297; manufactures and trade 

in reign of, 297-99; porcelain and \ 
glass of, 299; degree of security m 
reign of* 299 ; bridges and roads of, 
300; indebted to Sher Shah, 300; 
Jndo-Persian literature of reign of, 
301, 363; Hindi poetry in reign of, 
305, 363; interested in Sanskrit 
literature, 307; library of, 307, 312; 
preferred naSttfUk script, 309; en¬ 
couraged art, 309; portrait of A. as 
a boy, 310; introduced Persian tech¬ 
nique, 311: portraiture, art of, 312: 
architecture of, 31J-2S, 357; used 
King's Gate, throne pillar of„ 322; a 
man of large ideas, 323; saw vision at 
M,ith'jra„ 324: founded a national 
Indian style* 324; chronology of, 326- 
37; bibliography of, 337-64; inquir¬ 
ed about China. 346; Sir T, Roe s 
opinion of, 350; treasure of, 351; 
legend of p 352; Bengal in reign of, 
354; Count von Nocr on, 354; ins¬ 
criptions of, 358; coins of, 358; por¬ 
traits of, 360; Sanskrit bistory of, 364. 

Akbfiknngar^Rojrnahid, ^-v-, LQJ/t. 

Akbarnamn: < 1> by Abu4 Fail leading 
authority for the reign + 4* 338; on 
dale of A/s birth, LOr. r L2rt.; records 
anecdote of iiill moon', 14n.; correct¬ 
ed by A16*.; on death of Humayun 
22if-; on reign of ’AdalL 25/r,; on Tardi 
Beg, 27it,; on famine* &c, t 28rc., 193^.; | 
on ’AbdulLatif, 30o,; on surrender of 
Ghunar, 4dn.; on crime of Adham 
Khan, 43/r.; on the Jauhnr m 52/r.; on 
Agra buildings, 55*.; on Thancur 


57n. ; on the Rana, 59/t; 
on Bundj, 7 Lit,; on Kakojar* 

7 In.; on Fathabad, 75/t.; on 

A/s drunken freak, 82ft,: on Baltina, 
84.1-; on KtworiA 99jt ; on death 
of Diud, I04n.; on battle of Goguu- 
da, I37n.; on mints, LL2 a.; on the 
Haji, &c,* U4*,; on religious dispu¬ 
tants, 117/1,; on A T s preaching, L27 h,; 
on A/s hypocrisy. 3 30w., 249*,; on 
Bengal rebellion, 134/r.; on 'settle¬ 
ment', J35/r. I66if.; on Kabul cam¬ 
paign, 137 foil.; on war with Portu¬ 
guese 145/1.; on Kazi department, 
148™.; on Fathpur kkc, 1 60n. ; on 
conquest of Deccan, 161 /i, ;on marriage, 
of Prince Salim, 162 /l; on suttee, At* 
|63/i.; on Muhammad Hakim, 166 /t. ; 
on Kashmir, 167 foil,; on Todar Mail, 
l75/a_; pictures in, 311; supplement to, 
338; at S. Kensington, 362; (2) by 
Shaikh HEahdad Falzi Sirhindi, 341. 
Ak Mahal = Rajmahal, q,v, t IQ3rf t * 174. 
'Alau-d din KihiLji, Sultan, 65, 67; 

plan Tied a new religion, 150-152, 

Aiau-l Mulk, Kotwal* I50 p 153. 
AJbenmi, author, 3 + 

Alcoran, a blunder for minai r 183, 
Alexander the Great, compared with 
A, 38, 39 t 91, 246. 

Alfi era* 158. 

'All Akbar Jami, Shaikh, JCL 

’All Kuli Khan ** Khan Zaman, q.r m 

’All Masjid, A. at, 144. 

AlLababad fort founded, I6L 
AHahu Akbar, ambiguous phrase, L27, 
Allahvardi (^Alivgrdi) Khan f in Bengal, 
178. 

Amarkot, see + Umarkot- 

Amar Singh, Ram, 63, I05n., 109, 225, 

Ambalacatta, printing press at, 308. 

Amber =9 Jaipur, q-¥ r 

Ambergris, perfume, 293. 

Ambition of A* 251. 

Amboyrma, massacre of p 213, 
r Amtt karori, q v, 99. 

AfnirA *Azam r the great nobler 264. 
Amir Fathullah of Shiraz. 165. 

Amiru l Umura. title, 265, 310 
Anandapuni- Vama^ar, 60„ 

,4n/aii-^ Akhbar w history* 341. 
Anhilwara* 34, 84. 

Animals, prohibltbn of slaughter of, 1 19+ 
Aftnme Liicrat. of Jesuit*, 345. 
Anuplalao tank. 114. 

Anushirwan = Nush irvan, 61 * 

AoidLis. epicure, 294. 

Aqunviva. Father Rldolfo, 122, 144, 
146, 346; death of t 147. 

Aram Brno Bigam* dJUplff °l ^ 
73* 162, 

Anvahi hills, 66. 

Anriiacologfcal Survey of India* 3a t- 
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Architecture of A r *s reign. 313^25, 
Antohir. part compiler of the Farha^l 
Jahangiri . 113 a- 
Arghun clan* l?7ji r 
Aijun Singh, Sikh 171 P 275». 

Army T of A,, 261-63, 

Arrack, consumed by A f 244. 

Artilkiy. of A., 265. 

A^ad Beg. historian, 221 p 22^ 540 T 
introduced tobacco. 255. 

Asaf Khan; (1) SO. 56; (2) 108. W: 

(3) binquet given by. 593 
Mirra rh, fortress, described, 1WW* 
siege of, 199-206: inscription at. 
20wt.> 358: capitidaltou of, 214-17. 
226. 

AsUri Mir» T 12 t 13, 16. 17, IS. 
Assafcetida, trade in, 78u., 297. 
Assassination, or secret execution* 249. 
Assessment of A., severe, 273s 
Assumption, festival of. ISait. 188. 

Algnh or Aik*, 15„ TO. 

Atharva Veda, translated, 307. 

Atka Kbail, 70. 

Attack, A- at. 168, 

Auraaptb, death of, 2; at Cm tor* fro, 
policy of„ 257. 

Autoerasy. 257. 

Autocrat, the Indian, 279, 

'Azam Khan, Mina Azk Kaka. 70. 
79. 93, 134, 212, 232; joined Divine 
Faith. 179; at court, 210; inlngueor, 
231. 

Baba Kapur, sect of, 244. 

Baba Khan Kaluhat, 133. 

Babur, 7. Bn., #*10. 13, 23, 2S8; loved 
sardens, 292; Memoin of, 307, 
Ba^khshan. 17, 19. 25, 94, 103; A.'i 
design* on, 1», 

HacLilp^r old fort at Aftlp 55. 
Badaoni, as historian, 4, 33S; ml court, 
90- at battle of Haldighat. 108; a 
Mahdlst. 185: as translator. 307. 
Badru*d din* title, 11* 13. ^ 

Bagla (8or Bogin), «*jtp*J™** 
iXdur Khan Uibeg, 40, 57; Shah (l) 
of Gujarat. 64; Q) of KtaKteh. 199- 
305. 214-17; (3.J Sultan of Ahmad- 

nagar. 192. 

Babau-d &K overseer. 317. 

Bakfoti coin, 281 n. 

Bahmani empire, 41 

otiram Khan, 15, 20-23, 25, 30-36, 258, 

BJkarpnj District* 239 jt. 

Bather, fortress in Sind, 17&* I77*f r 
JtofcsW, duties of* 260. 

Bskhshi Bnno, haJf-sistcr of A., 13. 
Bakhtu-n nisa, half-sister of A.. 143. 
Batlsna. town* W- 

Baloehisian- independent, 24; annexed, 
L76* IS* 

Bandar, a port, 


Bunded, chureb at* 97zi r 

Banjar, land uncultivated for five ye-'TS, 

m, 

Bartjaras, 262. 

Bantam, trade with* 214. 

Bappa Rawal, 60 p 64. 

Baranmla. in Kashmir. 172 175. 178. 
Barba, Sayyids (Saiyids) of. 62, -33. 
Baroda, robbers al. 299. 

Bartoti, quoted, 152*.; author or 
Mission* al Gran Mogor, 345. 

Basu, Raja of Mau p 231* 240. 

Baths, Turkish, 323, 

Bayazid: (L) Eai Bahadur of Mulira. 
65^,; (2) mkr of Bengal. 38; , (3> 

Roshani leader, 172; (4) Sultan Biyat. 
historian, 34L 

Baz Bahadur, Sultan of Matwa T 36, 4Z, 
43, 58, IDS ; as mansabdar, 261; as a 
singer, 306. 

Beak, Or. Biogr, Dictionary, 356. 

Beards, order for shaving, 135. 

Benares, plundered, 58; cotton goods 
trade at T 297, t 
Benedict, Brother, SJ. of Goes, 187, 
191, 202, 209. 347 + , . 

Bengal, independent, 23; conquest of, 
SB-93, 102-4; kings of, IDS; rebellions 
ii% 133. 136; 'settlement of, 272; 
marts in, 297- 

Bengali Mahall, at Agra, 55. 

Bcrar (Btrar), independent, 23; Suba, 
206. 

Bcmler, Travels, 353. 

Beveridge, H.. translator, 337 p 342, 

343; Mrs, A„ translator, 343, 354* 
Bhagalpior h 92. M w .. 

Bhagwan Das, Raja, 42, 63, 70, 80, 
152, 153, 172, 174. 

Bhakhar {Bhakkar) - Balhar, *.v. P 10, 
176U. 

Bhanuchandra Upadhyaya. lam readier* 

119. 

Bhalha. included Riwa. 45* 72. 

Bhera {Bihrah, Bahirafa), 113, 

Bhil tribes,. 123- 
Bhiha r mosque at, 358. 

Bhimbhar* 173, 175. 

Bhonsla Rajas. 61. 

Biana (Bayannl. 33, 

Bib] Khanain tomb of, 315, 

Bible, debates about* 146. 

Bibliography, 337-64. 

Bidar, independent, 23. 

Bigha of A.. U7«., 271. 

Bihar, rebellion in, 133, 136; a sufro. 
135- 

Bihar (Bihari, Bhar, Baharj Mall. Raja* 
42, 262, 315. 

Bihzad of Herat, artist, 309, 310. 
Byipur, independent, 23; princess 

converted, 122; A.“s designs on* 
I 161* 178. I9ln. t 207; princess 
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married, 226; tobacco brought from. 
295, 

Bikaner, 181; modem buildings in, 325. 
Bikramajit, title of Hetnu p 28, 

Binders* 313, 

Bimr . (1) Bcrar, q.rA W village, 103, 
Birbal, Raja, 72 jt.. 118. 159; on Yusufe] 
expedition, 161; life and death of. 
168-171; House of, 322; portrait of* 
360. 

Btr Narayan* Raja, 52. 

Btr Sin# Bundela, 221-22. 

BItikekh accountant, 

Btochmann. transl. jfi/i-f 337. 

Block-printing, 30Sw. 

Boars, made to fight. 189. 

Boats, bridges of* 300. 

Bodleian library„ portraits in* 361. 
Bokhara, 195, 

Bombay (BombaimX a Portuguese 
settlement, 4 L 

Books, m A i* library, 307, 308. 

Boondce, $« Bunch. 

Srahmakskairi defined, 6\n. 

Btampoor. corruption of Burhanpur* 
q,v r „ I7Sfl. 

Branding regulations, 86, 98, 265-6* 269. 
Bridges, few permanent, 300. 

Briggs, irarwl. Firishta, 340, 

Brindaban, tempks at. 324. 

British Museum, portraits In, 360-6L 
Broecke, Peter van den, author and his¬ 
torian, 5, 35 h 

Buddhism, not studied by A., 245, 
BuddhisU, took no pan in debates. 

Lifer. 

fiukkur - ■ Bakhur, q.v^ 176*. 

Buland Darwaza, date and inscription 
of t 76. 207, 208* 120. 

Buliyas Pass, 172. 

Bundi. the Kara capital, 70 iAfinals vf, 235. 
Burhanpur r capital of Khandesh, 178; 
occupied by A,. 196; 247; a rich town. 
387; cotton manufactures at, 297. 
Burhanu-I Mulk (Burhan Shah), of 
Ahmadnagar* 178* 179* I92_ 

Burial* A/s orders about, 157*8. 

Buiea /romioja, dhak or palas tree, S6ra- 
Bulsar, village* 145, 

Bmtar, on Ganges, 54. 

Ceiktye* garment* 7S*., 242. 

Cabral, Antonio, at Surat, 81, 97; at 
Fatbpur-Sikri. 98, 

Calligraphy., 308. 

Cambay. A* at, 79. 

Camels, slaughter of, forbidden, 277+ 
Camp, imperial, 266. 

Canning, factor of EX Co., 2 1 2* 2 1 3*, 
Capuchin missionaries, 345. 

Caravans, 302. 

Carpets, manufacture of, 297. 

Catron, Hisivlr* General*, I84«. p 353. 


Celadon porcelain, 298-9. 

Chatham, land left fallow for three or 
four years, 271. 

Chagatai Turks, 7 P 8. 

Chakdara in Suwat, 168. 

Chalmers, lrami. Aktwrnama* 138, 
Qiand, fort, 192; Bibi, of Ahmadnapr, 
192, 195, 196. 

Chandcl dynasty* 50. 

Chandragiri, kingdom of, 161, 346 r 
Chandragputa Maiarya, 91 a. 

Charter, the EX Co.'s first, 211. 
Osrvttfci atheists* 116*r, 

Chaudhari, headman* 112, 

Chnuhan clan, 64, 70. 

Chuul, port 41+ 123. 202. 

Chauragarh* fortress, 5L 
Chausa, bailie of h 9; Terry at, 90, 102, 
Cheetahs [thkaX hunting leopards, 246. 
China, root. 296; porcelain from, 29B; 

Jesuit mission 10. IE8 ? 347. 

Chinese pottery. 298-9; influence on art, 

313 , 1A 

Chingiz (Chinghiz) Khan, 7; code of p 40. 
Chitor* Rana Sanga of, 9 : description 
and siege of. 58-69; later events con- 
ccmtiife 106. 108+109, 

Chitrakut, 303, 

Cholera* 289, 

Christianity* A/s attitude towards, 97* 
102+ 184, 254. 

Christmas eckbration of. 194, 
Chronograms* 76*^ 301- 
Chrgnology of A„ 326-37, 

Chunar (Oumai}+ fortress, 25* 40. 
Circumcision, ceremony of A-, 13-14; 

rules about age for. It2* 277. 
Cochin, Raja of p 161, 

Coinage of A,. excellent, 112, 201. 
Colgong (Khalpon), 92. 

Collector of revenue* 276* 277in. 

Comet, of 1577, 112, „ 

Cotnmentarius of Mouscirate* 5, 344. 
Comorin* Cape, 23. 

'Comparative Religion’* A, p s inlerral 
in, 184, 

Cookery. Indian* 293- 
ComwaUis, Lord. 272, 

Corsi. Father, SJ. P 208+ 350. 

Comte, Tom. traveller* 284+ 300, 353^ 
Cotion manufactures, 297. 

Council of A.* 278, 

Cows, slaughter of. forbidden. 158- 
Crops, various rates on, 272, 
Cultivation* area under. 290+ 291. 
Customs duties, 298. 

Dabwipnu-I Maivkfbi 343- 

Dacca District* fine cloths made m p 297. 

Dakhiii troopers. 264. 

Dam k Copper coin. 99"., -^L 
Daman, Fortuiruese port, 41, 9s. 
attack on* 145 
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Damascus, Umflyyid mosque 315. 
Dames, M-L. on Mughal coins, 3(50, 
DaniyaL Prin&x a birth of, ^i P 79; in 
Deccan, 179, 206, 216; marriage of, 
226; death of T 227, 228, 239-40 

DaraFnamah, Story-book, 309, 

DarsatK defined, 278. 

Dmtuf, defined os a revenue term, 270*. 
Daslur Mehetjec Rana t Parsec teacher, 

116, 117. 

DdutUFuS r arriai § defined, 27w, 
Daswanth, artist, death of, 162, 311. 
Daud (Davidl, Kins of Bengal, 89. 

yi P 92, 93, 102, 103-4. 

Debalpur IDeobolpur), in Punjab, 70*.* 
176. 

Deccan, indcpcndenl, 23; AJ* designs 
on, E«L t77, 190, 207, 

Decennial ^set Elements 1 , 135 P 269 r 
Denvcish Mujeed* Persian penman, 309- 
Dhak tree, Buiea frondo$a T 56fl. 
DhoEpur, 123; gate of Faihpur-Sikri, 320. 
Dias, Father Peter, SJ, + 97n. 

Diet of A, 243. 

Digambara Iaios h Jl9n. 

Din Ilaht, A.'s new religion, 150-60, 17 L 
Dipalpur ^DcbsUpLir, f.v. 4 176m 
Diu, Portuguese possession, 4L 
*Divir^ Faith “ *= Din Hahi k j.v. 

Diwtm, finance inLnLstcr P 260. 

Diwand Khnss. at Fathpur-SUm* 323. 
Dome, kinds of, 316. 

Dost Muhammad of Kabul, 220. 

Du Jarric. trustworthy historian, 5 t 200, 
213, 346. 

Du-piyaiii, Mulla, 260*-, 362. 
Durgavaii. Rani, 5Q P 51, 

Dutch E-l. Companyp 214, 

East India Company + first charter of, 
213; Dutch. 214 
Ebony, inlay* 321, 322> 

Eclectic style of architecture, 324, 325. 
Education, Abu4 FskI on, 280. 

Eklinga temple, 67. 

Ekphan's, A skill with, 38, 246; hunts 
of, 53; executions by. 58. 277; fight¬ 
ing. 90* 262, 266; wild, 290. 291; 
statues of, 67-9* 

Elizabeth. Queen, reign of. 1; letters 
to A-, 165. 211; granted charter to E. 
I, Ga* 213. 

ElpMnstone, History of fmiia* 354, 
Enslave merit of prisoners forbidden,. 43, 
Epigraphia 3foi/em/ca; 357, 

Epilepsy of A,. 114, 246. 

Era, Hijri, 385; Ilahi {year), 326, 
Eunuchs, guarded harem, 261 „ 

Exports, 298 

Faioi; (1) Shaikh, brother of Abu-3 
Fail, ode by. 59*,; at court, 90; 
flattered A„ 126; envoy to Khan- 


desh, 178; letters of, 2, 
poetry. 301-2; (2) Shaikh IHah^ad. 

SLrhindi, historian, 197*., 294, 20o, 
214, 34 S. . * . . 

Famine of 1555-6, 23. 2BB: in Gujarat, 
1573-4, 93, 283; of 1533-4, 2B8; of 
1595-3, 192, 239. 

Famines, generaHy P 287-9. 

Ferhnm-i Jahangirl* dictionary of old 
Persian,. Ill*, 

Farid Shaikh, of Bokhara^ Mtfrtaza 
Khm, <J^. B 230, 233, 290. 

Faredun of Kabul, 166. 

Farrukh, Beg, artist, 166, 313- 

FiirukidvniSty of Khandish* I78 T 216- 

Fathpur-Sikri, battle of Khanua near, 
9; foundation of. 75; Uuland Darwaxa 
at, 76; history of, 76-8; A relumed 
from Gujarat to, 85, 86; plan of. 94 a, 
318, 319; A marched from 103; 
arrival of first Jesuit mission ah 
123; A. preached ai* 126; Father 
Aqua viva at* 144. 147; Lake burst at. 
160; stay Of Fitch. Ac., at. I64 p 286, 
320, 348; Kashmir prince at, 167; 
inscription oft Buknd Darwaza at, 
207, 208: Prince Salim at. 225. 227. 
228; prodigious sums spent on, 232; 
gardens ai. 292; carpets made at, 
297; art at, 309; frescoes at 313; 
complex of edifices at. 314; Jodh 
Bai's Palace' at, 315; a reflex of A, s 
mind, 316; dates of buildings at, 
317; gates o^ 320; Great Mosque 
320; tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishu 
at. 321; decoration at. 322; meaning 
of, 323; books describing, 356, 

Fatiha, quoted, 127*. 

Faujdar, duties of, 276, 777rr. 

Felix. Rev. Father, work of, 344. 

Female armed guards, 261* 

Ferptsson, Indian and Eastern Ardtlttc* 

tart, 357 , 

Finance minister, 260. 

Fin-worship, 117* . 

Firishta fFcrishta}, historian* 226, 339. 

Firoi Shah Tughlak, policy of. 258*. 

Fiscal measures of reign, 268 foll- 

Fish, cheapness of. 285, 

Filch, Ralph, traveller, 5, 76-78, 164, 
214. 297, 317, 320, 348. 

Flaying alive. 2 SO. 

Flogging. 277 r 

Foster-relatives, 14- 

Frescocs, 313. 

Fruit, liked by A.. 244. 

Faint, coin, 231. 

Funeral of A* 236. 

Gadai, Shaikh* 31-3* 35. 

Gakhar clan, 19, 44. 

Gardem in India, 292, 292*. 

Garha Katanga =Gondwan» p fl.v. 
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Gaur, capital of Bengal* S3* 102: peslh 
lenee at, [02: building at, I OS n. 

Gai r yard measure, 271. 

'Godrosia 1 * Mot^rraie^ name for 
Gujarat, *?-*,. \2Sn r 

Gtughra (Gogra) river, battle of p 9, 
Ghazi, tide* 29. 

GSuzi Beg Mirza., 235. 

Gharipur Di*Lriet, assessment of, 274; 

prices in. 215; cultivated area of* 291, 
Ghazni, 9. 1 9* 172. 

Ghoraghat region, 102 
GAeri, celadon, ware, 299, 

Gisu (Geiu) KliJJi “Kcshu. q.v,. 
Gladiators, 247, 

GI-idwin, hetforian* M3, 355. 

Glass vesicli of A., 299. 

Goa, A/s [otters to, I20 T ISO; A/s 
last embassy to* 203; printing press 
ah m. 

Gobtnd Das, architect 224, 

Gobsnd D‘vj, temple at Mathura, 324, 
Goes, town in Portugal* I37 .pt. 

Gogra river, sec Ghnghra. 

Gogunda (Kokundah, Ac.) fortress, 
107, I OS; battle of, 108. 

Gold coinage, mints of* 1 1.2- 
Goldie, Father F., S.J. Ftrji Chris¬ 
tian Mission^ 343. 

Golkonda, independent, 23; mission 
to, 17$; A/s designs on, 207* 
Gortdwana, independent, 23; conquest 
of* 50, 52. 

Gothic architecture* 324-25. 

‘Grab' {Ghurab), kind of ship* \T7tt. 
GriertOO* Sir G„ on TuLsi Das, 304, 364, 
Grimon, Leo, sub-deacon, 1®0 ( 181, 
132, 135. 

Growse, translated Tulsi Dw, 303. 
Gumeiro, Relat&m r 189/r.* 20 Spt,, 347+ 
GuhUoL dan* 60. 

Gujar Khan* general. 92. 

Gujarat, independent 23; memorial of 
conquest of, 76, 320; described* 79; 
campaigns in, 79-36; famine in* 93, 
283; Jains in, 119; Musiffir Shah;, 
c*-kiugoL 143-49, 179. 

Gdbadan Begarrt, A/s aunt, 96; Aforata 
of, 96, M3; on pilgrimage* 145; 
in camp, 267. 

Garni] river, 90, 

Guns* made by A., 245. 

Guzmm, Father* Jesuit author, 347. 
Gwalior, fortress* surrendered, 3IG2; 
halting-phtce* 123; musical education 
at, 321; tomb of Muhammad Ghats 
at, 316, 351. 

Haidar* ‘Ali, illiterate, 3L 246*. 
Hiiran. horse, story of, H4, ll5w. 

Haji Begam, on pilgrimjijgc, 54; built 
tomb of Humayun, 74, 315; death of* 
89. 


Hajipur* taken, 9£h 

Hakim* (1) P A!i, physician, 232, (2} 
Humani, Mir BakawaJ* 259/?., 260; 
(3) -ul Mulk* traitor, 140/t. 

Haldighai piss, 103; battle of* 103. 
Hamidu Bano Begam+ A/s mother, 10, 
13, 15pt,, 32. 89, 96; death of, 229 p 240. 
Hamzaban, commandant of Surat, SL 
"Happy Sayings* of A., 3, 337. 

Hara clan, 70. 

Harem, imperial 260. 

Hargobind, Sikh 343 .it. 

Haribans* artist, 3Jin. 

Harunu-r Rashid, 39. 

Hasan and Husain* 54. 

Havcll, Mr., theories of* 7n„ 316/r. 322n. 
Hawking, 246, 

Hawkins, Captain William* 214. 

Hay, John* of fl.dgctty* compiler of 
Jesuit books* 345, 

Hazara District-Fakhli, I4S. 

'Hector'* a ship* 214. 

Hemu* 23* 26-30 

Hendley, Co!,* on Indian an, 363. 
Henry IV of France, I. 

Herat, 11 * . .+, 

Herbert, Sir Thomas, authority of* 23 In. 

236/1.. 351, 

Hijri era* 165 a 326. 

Hilmand river, 12, 

Hmdal, Prince* 10* 17 f IS. 

Hindustani literature, 364. 

Hindu Kush* 17. 

Hindu -M uhammada n architecture, 313. 


Hiravijaya Suri, Jain teacher, 119-20. 
Histories, Muhammadan, 4. 

Horn, Dr. on Mogul army* 355. 
Horowitz* Epigraphia Mowka, 357, 
Hosren, Rev, H., works of* 344. 345. 
347 348. 

"House Of Worship/ 129, 147, 314, 
HumayUft, A/s father* 7, 9-22* 2-5+ 35* 
258; sword of. 233; tomb of* 74. 315. 
Humayw-NanuM. history, 343, 

Husain Kuti Khan^KJian Julian* 


'Ibadaf-Kham< 93. 3234. 

Ibrahim, (1) Lodi, Sultan, 9; (2) 

Khan Syr, 25; (3) Husain Mina* 

79* 82, 

Idar* occupied. Hi. 

Tkhtiyani-] Mulk, rebel* 85+ 

ILihabad (-has) = Allahabad* ^v.. 161*. 
llahi era or year, 22rr.* 238, 326; seat* 
159, 

Images prohibited* 309. 

[mams, the, 54ft. 


Imports 298. . - 

India, destruction of records in* 2, 
Muslim dynastic chronicles m* 4; 
T1 murid dynasty of, 7f Babur in, I: 
in 1556 , 23; ilhieracy u, Jlj 1 ™- 
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41; a poor country, 48; Monserrate fc s i 
map of Northern, 113*. Muhnmmad 
Hakim's invasion of. 136; first inter¬ 
course of England with, 163, 165; 
Ogilby's description of, 200*.; A, 
planned conquest oh 207*,; Portu- 
ciicse, 208*., 344; early English resi¬ 
dents in. 214-348; Earfy Travels far. 
234m. ; punishments in, 250n.; copper 
coins in. 281; indigenous art of* 
313; conquered her conquerors. 315; 
histories of* 34!. 353; Archaeological 
Sumy of, 357; Office Library,, SSL 

Indigo, exported. 291. 

lndo-Pcrsian literature, 301; pictorial 
art , 309 . 

Indus, A. crossed the, 142,144. 

Infallibility decree, 1, 128, 154. 

Infantry of A., 265, 

Infarmatlpne of Peruschi, 345- 

Initlation in Dm Ifdh^ 156. 

Inlay, 321, 321 

Intemperance, 82; rare in India, 294. 

Inundation in 1564-5, 289. 

Irvine. W.* edited Manutfci. 353; on 
Mogul army, 355. 

Islutr Das Nagai, historian, 237*. 

Islam, A,*s persecution of, 186. 256. 

Islam Shah Sur, 20, 25. 

Ismail. Shah of Fcma, U3L 

'Itimad Khan, financier and Viceroy 
Of Gujarat* 45, 149. 

Itinerario of Manrique, 352. 


Jagad-gUrUi title, 119. 

Jagntoi Cbagatai. 

Jagfli Singh, father of Man Singh, 174#t. 

Jaglr, meaning Of, 86. 269. 270*. 

Jagirdafy 265- 

Jahanbaui. posthumous title of Hu- 
mayun. 16, 

Jahangir, emperor, on customs ol 
Qiitigjj, 7; on Agra fort, 55a.; 
resided ha Jahungiri Mahal!. 55; 
Ordered statues of Rana Amar Singh 
and Karan. 68; on MaMbat Khan, 
lOfifl.; on Din Hahi^ I 57n.; at Path pur 
lake, 160*.; on deaih of his wife 
162* 226. tribal wars of, 172; lost 
Kandahar. 186; expressed reverence 
for his father when dead* 237; on 
bis brother Daniya), 229; held gladia¬ 
torial shows, 247*.; continued A/s 
policy, 257, 305-6; his words recorded, 
278*.; appeared three times a day* 
278; value of rupee in reign of* 
283* 264; great cities in reign of. 286; 
prohibited tobacco, 297; connoisseur 
in art. 310; free-handed, 312; made 
new plan of A/i mausoleum* 314; built 
™lace in Agra fort 3J4; improved 
tomb of Shaikh Salim Oushti, 321; 
\femeirs o/* 342, 343. 354; Dll Jimc 


on 346; Sir T, Roc and Terry on, 
349, 350; Gladwin on. 355; outline 
drawing of. 361; art of reign of 363. 
laharigiri MahaU. 55, 315. 

Jaimall Ralhor* 63, 67-9. 

Jains at court of A.+ 116*., 118-20. 
Jalaia. Ro&hani leader* 172. 

Jalalabad, on Kabul river, 20, 143, 
Jaloh rupees, 112. 

Jala!u-d din. name Or title, 14. 
Jalandhar {Juliundcr)* 25* 30. 

Jamalu-d din Husain* Mir, 118*.. 226. 
James i of England, prohibited tobacco* 
297. 


Jani Beg, Mirza„ 176. 177, 215. 
iari6 B measuring rod or chain, 271. 
Janett, uansl. Airt-i Akbari , 337, 

Jats, desecrated A. ¥ s tomb. 237. 
Jauhar, (1> memoir writer, 11. 

19 341; t2> holocaust of 


12, 14, 
Rajput 
dcriva- 


women, at Cnauragarh, 3^3 
lion of, 52*.; at Chlior, 63. 
aunpuc, annexed 31; Uzbcg rebels ai* 
53; great bridge at, 102*. 
enghiz Khan r see Chingizi 
esuit writings, 4, 5, 344-48; missions to 
A , first, 121 6, 147: second, 180-185; 
third, 187-191; influence. 227, 
rejus, saying attributed to, 207. 

window, 278, 

Fhuri, Hindu fort. 161*. 

Hji Anagfl, 15, 70. 

U{at f/pimi), coin 48, 281. 
rfayu tax, remitted generally* 48; and in 
Kathiaw ar, 119. 

Jodh Bai*s palace/ 3IS. 

fohnson collection of drawings, 361, 

fun, town, I) r 

luDsid* uncle of Daud, 104. 


Kabul. 8. 12, IT. 18, 20; A. al* J43; 
trade of* 287. 

Kaflristan, 17. 

Kabnaur, (1} in Gurdaspur District, 
22, 25* 26. 142; (2) in Rohlak District* 
22 *. 

Kalaiw, surrendered, 72; Jaglr of JU>* 
fiirfred, 171, 

Ksla Pahar. general of Daud* 104. 

Kskma* formula of Muslim creed, 155*4 

Kaffwrgka. a battue hunt. 56. 113. 

Karri gar Ghairai Khan, Khwaja, histo¬ 
rian, 343, 

Kamrap, Prince, 9. 10. 12, 18-20. 

Kainrup=-Assam, 100, 

Kanauj. batik of* 9* 15. 

Kandahar* 9. 12-13* 16; annexed. 186. 

Kangra* failure to take, 83. 

Kammgos. 55; their duties, 268, 270. 

KinVrAha, see Khanua. 

Kara (Karra), on Ganges, 40, 58, 

Kirakar Pass, 168-170 . 
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Karan, son of Rana Aniar Singh, 6B. 
Karkaria, papers by, 355. 

Jtoorfj, 99-100, 269, 273. 

Kashmir, a Himalayan state, 23, 41; 
throned, 167, 163. 172; annexed, 
173; first visit of A, to, 175; 
second visit of A, to, 178; (hard 
visit of A + to, 193; assessment of. 
I74m; famine in, 233; shawls, 297, [ 

Kasim Khan, Mir SoAr, engineer, at 
Chi tor, 63; treason of, (41; in Kash¬ 
mir, 172, 173; at Kabul; 175; built 
bridges of boats, 300. 

Kiswin (Ka^ in), in Persia, 211, 349. 
Kathiawar, in ins in,. 119. 

Keunilya, author 268. 

Kaz-i, principal, 143; duties of, 276. 
Kazvin = Kaswin. fl.v*, 12, 

Keshu Khan, 176. 

Khahii, crown lands, 265, 269. 

Khan am Sultan, daughter of A., 73. 
Ktiandesh, Sultan of, 23; mission to, 
178; custom of royal family of, 200; 
Suba ofi 206. 

Khandwa, town, 197 .it, 

Khan-i *Awtt T -Aziz Koka, Mira— 
Azam Khan, 4 r, 79, 134, 179^232. 
Khan-i Kalon, 79. 

Khan Jaban, Governor of Pmnjab, 70, 
33; Governor of Bengal, 103-4; 
died, 132. 

Khan KhanaiL, title of ’Abdurrahim 
Miraai, q r v „ I49 + 265; in Dwasn, 
MM r im Itl; tomb of, 316, 

Khanua (Khanwahk battle of, 9« 
Khanka da Begam. 13. 

Khan Zanrnn ('All Kuli Khan Uzbcg), 
at Panipat. 29; did homage. 40; 
rebelled. 53, 56; killed, 57; founded 
Taman La. 39. 

Kbiida Bakhih library, 363. 

Khuxrau, Amir* poet, 301. 

Khuxru, Bagh al Allahabad, 165; I, 
King of Persia, 61; Prince, birth of, 
174; mother of, 226; Inter history of, 
229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 

Khuiba (Khuibah >, defined, 56; recited 
by A., 126. 

Khwaja. (l) Hasan of Radakhshan, 145; 
(2) iahan=>DosC Muhammad of 
Kabul. 220; (3) (?) Sultan Hamid, 203. 
Khybcr, (Khaibar) Pass. Prince Salim 
in 143; battle in, 170. 

Kibdiak, fight at, 18. 

Kika Rana- Pariftb Singh* Rana, q.v* M 
105n. 

King, LW n on Moghul coins, 360. 
Kings, A-'s vicwi off, 255, 

Kishm, in Badakhshan* 17. 

Kitchen department, 259 j* m 260. 
Konkani language. 122, 163. 

Koran, and Bible, 146; commcntanes 
on, J»t. 


Koinai r duties of, 276 a 277n. 

Krishna (Kistna) river, 23. 43. 
Kukammnda, town, 123. 

Kufic script, 309. 

Ktilij Khan, viceroy at Uhore t 209. 

219, 2S6n. , 

Kumbhalmer (Komulmsr), fortress, 107. 
Kumbha, Rana, 60. 

Kutbu-d din Koka or Kofcaliash, 145. 
149, 219, 321. 

Lactation, prolonged, I5 r 

Laet, John dc, on A. h s library, 30®*.; 

DiSCfiptlo frrdiar, 351. 

Lahitrpur, birthplace of Todar Mill* L5. 
Lahore, pestilence and fire at, 193; 

riches of. 2S6: A. s buildings'at, 314. 
Lai Kalawant, Hindi pod, 306. 

Larkanah District, Sind, I77n. 

Laiif, 5.M.„ Agra. 357. 

Lead, trade tn T 297. 

Lccdea (Leads), William jeweller, 78, 
164. 214, 343. L M 

LeioEOH (Leila nusX Father Edward* 
S.J.. 184. 

Lethbridge, Sir R. + on dc Lad T 3SL 
Library of A, at Agra, 307-4, 

Lftavail, translated, 307. 
lirachoien, van p Travels, 349. 

Lions in India, 291. 

Literature, Hindi and Indo-Pcrsran, 
30!. 363. , 

Lodi Khan, minister of Daud, 89. 
London, population ofi 77 jt_ 

"Long Walk' of tr«s h 300. 

Lucknow, building of A.'s time at* 
35B. 

LyaEI, Sir CJ„ on Hindostani litermture, 
364. 

Maaslr-i Jahattghi 343, 355. 

Ma'nsftu-l Uman a. 337. 

Maechiwara, battle ofi 34- 
Mnchado, Father, 5J.. 209 
Macbgan, E,D„ on Jesuit mission^ 
343- 

Madad4ntaash, defined. 148. 

Madrasah, a Muslim school, 260* 
Mahabal Khan, origin ofi I06n. 
Mahabharoia, translated, 307. 

Maham Anapa. 15, 16* 32. 35* 36 T 37, 
43-45 4B, 263. 

Mahasa Thakur, author of Sanskrit 
history of A., 364- 
Mah Chuchak Begam, 46, 

Mabdi, belief in, 158, 

Mahdisl hopes. 185. 1B6. . 

Mflhesh Dos, fl) original mmt ofMi 
Birbal, q,v- m 171* 171m; (2) (Mah^) 
Rathor, 364. 

Mahi river* 79. - 

Mahmud Kfvha* Sultan of Gujarat* 

224 . 
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Mdhoba, Chandd dynasty of, 50, 
Mahonitt=Muliamma[L Prophet a t, 

-m * * 

Majuun Khan Kaksttal* 72. 
MatMurmH Malic* 115; end of, (30. 
Makfafi fMckran). annexed. 136, 
Maktub Khan, librarian, 312. 
Mahkhand Pass, 163-170. 

Malandarai Pass, 16&-170. 

MaLwa, independent. 23; conquest 
tof* 36*38, 40-42, 43. 

Or "maund’, a wdghl, 212. 

Man Bar. wife of Prince Salim., 162, 
Ma tidal (Mandalgarh), town* 69, 108, 
1Q0, 

Mandar tribe, war with, 16B. 

Mandat r, a market* 293n. 

Mmoddslo, J.A. de, Ttate&t 352. 
Mandla. in Jabalpur District, 51. 
Matidu* dly* 53* 54, 123. 

Manikpur ferry 1 , 57, 

Maakarwal village, 57 jt, 

Manko?, fortress 30 
Mamique, Fray S., copied official 
papers, 2; on A.’a library, 30Sir.; 
Jjfnfmfr, 352. 

MorooMir, defined, 101; grades of* 
262-65. 269 

Man Singh, (l) Kachhwaha, Kunwar 
and Raja, employed in imperial ser¬ 
vice. 42, 48 ; al Ranlhambhor* 70, 71; 
at SarnaE fight, £0; at Surat, 81; 
accompanied A. to Bihar. 90; at 
battle of HaEdJghat F IBS; A, annoyed 
with, 109; in charge of Indus pro¬ 
vince, 144; on the Bin Jlaht, 153; his 
adoptive sblcr married Eo Prince 
Salim, 162, 174. 226; sent in advance 
towards Kabul, 166; in charge 
of the Kashmir princes, 173; gover¬ 
nor of Bihar, &jC. p 174; honours of, 
174; resided at Aimer, 218; at Agra, 
219; favoured Khusm, 231, 232, 233; 
poison story of, 23J; built temple of 
GohLnd Deva at Mathura, 324; por¬ 
trait of* 361; (2) Tomar, Raja of 

Gwalior, 306, 307/r. 

Mansur. Khwaja, Shah, treason and 
CMWtiflfl of 134*41. 

Manucd, N-, on A.*s tomb, 237n.; 

Storm do Mogtir* 353, 

Manufactures in A/s empire, 297, 

Map by Monscirate t 123. 

Marat has called Sev^jee. 237*. 

Mars den MSS. in BM, 345 
Marshal t. Sir J,*L, publications of. 356. 
Martin F.R., Miniature Faiming, 363, 
Morwur = Jodhpur, qy. 

Maryam-makani, tille of A/s mother, 
42, 224, 229* , 267, 

Maryam-iamariE, title of Jahangir^ 
mother, 42. 

Mas + ud Hu»in Mira, S3. 


1 M‘aium Khan. (I) of Kabul* 133; (2* 
Farankhudi, 133, I34n. r ififfo. 

Mathura, tiger* at. 47; A/s vision 
ot, 253 *.; buildings at, 315, 324. 

Maulana Ahmad, historian, 340. 

Maurice, Emperor of Byzantium, 183*. 

i Maurya standing army, 261; adminis¬ 
tration, 287. 

Measurement, units of, 271. 

Meat, A-"s distaste for, 243. 

Mecca, pilgrimage to, g| T 96; ship* 
bound for, 96; flight of the Prophet 
from, JS5. 

Medina, flight of the Prophet to, 165. 

Mcgna delta* 289. 

Menczes. Dim Diego de, viceroy of 
Goa, 98, 

Mer tribe of Gpiaral, 6J. 

Mewar. Ranas of 60; glories of, 109-110. 

Mewat territory, 30. 

Mlldrnhall (NfidoaO), John T story of, 
5, 211-3, 214, 349. 

Milk, price of* 284.. 

M\imr (imari 183n. 

Ming period wane, 299, 

Miniatures, 309, 363. 

Ministers, principal, 260 

Mint reorganized, 112. 

Mir Abu Turab p 3 30. 

Mir h Adl t duties of 276, 277*. 

Miiak Mina Ghiyu, architect, 74, 315. 

Minin Bahadur =. Bahadur Shah of 
Khandcsh, qy„ 197. 

Mir 'Art CArzt\ lord of guests. 99, 
260, 

Mirvtu-1 Kuds, by Jerome Xavier, 200. 

A fir Hajt, leader of pilgrims, appointed, 
96 

Mir Muhammad Khan Atka, 79. 

Mir Muhammad M T asum, I TTjt. + 156. 

Minha (Mcria)* fortress taken, 43, 59; 
mosque at, 3l5 t 358. 

Mira Jani of r Sind, 154; Sulaiman, 
103. 


Miras, the, cousins of A., and rebels. 
56, 70, 79, 1.2, 85. 

Mission* first Jesuit, 122-6, 148; second, 
110*185: third, I87-19L 
Missionaries, letted of, 6; 1st of Portu¬ 
guese, 345. 

Missions* the dupe, Jesuit, 345. 

Miyan Lai=Lai Kalawant* 306, 

Modi r JJ., Parser* at the Court of A.. 
118*., 355. 

+ Mogor\ meaning of, 344. 

Mongol s Mogul or Mughal 7; 
ginan, 151 jt t 

* Monotheism, Divine', of A.* 96. 
Moderate, Father A„ SJ., 5 + 

125, 138-143, 144. 147, J4s/ 
works of* 344, 

Mori dan at Chitor, 60* 

Mosques, destroyed by A., 183. 


icti- 


IH, 

155: 
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Mother-of-pearl inlay, 321, 329. 

Mn'a^un, Khwaja, Ida* 15*., 21. 46* 
49, 247. 

Mubarak Khan, murderer of Bairam, 
14; Shaikh, 83, 127, 152^.. 153, L79, 223 

MubarEz Khan, 25n. 

Mllfcamiaftd, Akbar, IJ + 14, 126; Amin, 
historian* 341; bin Tughlak, Sultan. 
66; Qhaus, tomb of, 3 F6 P 358; Hakim 
Mirza, of Kabul, 25, 30, 54 r 56, 133, 
156-41, 143; death of. 166; Husain, (I) 
Mira, 33, 85; (2) eaEligruphisE. 309; 
Kasim Khan, Mir Bahr, 

140ft, Ml, 144 r 300; Kuli Khan 
Barlas, 92; the ProphcE, revelation of* 
155; hostility of A, to* 183* flight 
of T 185; Shah *AdEI (or 'Adil Shah), 
Sur King, 20. 25, 30. 36; Shah of 
D:Ehi, 73; Sultan, 7ft; Yazdi, Mulla, 
133, 134, 

Muhammadan, historic, 4; A, Pol a, 
146; law, 159: governments* 286; 
i mpmo ce, 295; pijcli* 302; archi¬ 
tect Lire, 31$ (See MuslinT). 

Muhammadans, hardships of r 3 20, 256. 

Muhstn Fani. 343ft 

Muinu-d din, Khwaja, saint, 42* 69* 73. 

Mutarrah (Muqirrab) Khan of Ascr- 
jgXLrh. 201, 216* 217. 

Mvkhtamr of Bayazid, 341. 

Mulla Dd'piym* 260ft 362. 

Muhas* punished. 134. 

Mahan. Saba, 176. 

Mungir (Monghyt), 92, 134. 

Miin'im Khan* Khan Kbanan + 21, 25, 
37 t 40, 43 k 44, 56, 89-92, L02; bridge 
of. 300. 

MaazMvbr-t Tawmikh of Badaoni* 338. 

Murad, Sultan, prince, birth of, 73; 
pupil of Jesuits, 125, 3 38, 146; on 
active service, 142; in the Deccan, 
192, 194, L95; died, 196 

Murtaz* Khan-Shaikh Farid Bokhan. 
q ^ 193; at Agra, 230, 233. 

Musalmans of Bihar and Bengal. 132: 

Music, A/s taste for, 45, 247, 306. 

Musician* at court. 306. 

Muslim, saints* 73. 130. 33®; calendar. 
94; doctors, 115. 127; law* 123; 
ritual* 144; formula of the faith, 146; 
religion 209; A. at one rime a ration* 
aiizing, 253; schools* 280. (See *Mu- 
hammidaif.). 

Musters, false, 265. 

MurilaEion. punishment of r 276, 277, 

Mutton* price uf, 234 r 

Muttra - Muhura. q,r d 

MuxafTar Husain* Mifza, 111; Khm 
Turbari, M, 132, 133, D5* 261; 
Saiyid* envoy to Portuguese, 147; 
Shah. King of Quintal* captured* 79; 
death of. 149, 179. 

Mystic A el, 115,253. 


| Mystics often intensely practical, 253. 

i Nadim Khan Kukaltash (Koka), I5it. 

tfagaroka Jf duties of, 277, 

. NagirchaicL, hunting lodge, 54, 56* 314. 
Nuguri, near Chiton 62ft 
Hagarkot=Kansra. q.v. 

Nagaur, buildings at* 74. 

NahrwaEa = AnhirwaJa T £.p. 

Nnodod {NadoO, battle of T 149 
Naqqarak (nakkard) khaxoh^ musicians' 
gallery, 267. 

Namaul, town, 112. 

Mar Singh,. nt^resding for Bir Singh, 
q m v^ 22 In. 

Narwar, town* 38, 53, 123. 

Nasta'fik scrip!, 309. 

Nauraina {mvafoiaa^ 'nine jewels', (1) 
A- P s nine friends, 260ft* 362; (2) nine 
Hindi poets, 364. 

Nausari, Par$ec centre, J16, ] 17 fi, 118, 123* 
!H-pa(, mittkHfriricS in r 345, 

Mswbery {NcwbcricX John, mer¬ 
chant, 78, 164* 165* 214, 346, 349* 

New style, 234ft* 238. 

Y teMiona, gdnus of tobacco pUnia, 297, 
Nimkhar, in Oadh, S3. 

Nezamu-d din, (11 Ahmad, historian 
and Biktuhi, 4. 149* 176ft.. 179, 839; 
(2) Autiya, Shaikh and saint, 47. 

Noet, Count von, Kaiser Akbar y 5, 354. 
Noronha* Dam Antonio dc, Portuguese 
vreeroy, 97. 

jVfiffj on Afghanistan by Raverty, 341, 

3 55. 

Nurjahan* empress, 82. 

Nurses of Akbar, 14. 

Nunid Hakk, Shaikh* historian, 193ft 340. 
Nttshirwan*. King of Persia, 6 L 

Oaths, of little aecounl. 275ft 

OgiEby* Astn {1673}* 200«. 

Oldham* Wilton, revenue expert, 271 
Old style, 234ft* 233, 

OJearius, Vajvsges and Travel* of the 
Ambassador^ 351 
Omar (’Umar), KhaEif, 43. 
l Omrah\ corruption of r umara m 264- 
Oplum, trade in, 76 a., 297; port infusion 
of, 87; used by A. r 244; consumption 
of. m, 295. 

Omciuv Jesuit author, 345. 

Ordeal* Hindu trial by, 250. 

Ordinances* special. 277. 

Orierire Conquistado, by do Sousa, 
121 ft.. 123ft, 347. 

Orissa, independent* 23; annexed, L7|. 
Oxeft prohibition of slaughter of* 277+ 
Ox us river. 7. 

Padmini. princess, 65ft 
painting, m reign nf A.* 310-13. 

Falsa . COtft 281. 
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Paiihan on Gcdav&ri. 226. 
Pakhti^Hrara District, I?5 jt., 178, 

Fa fas tree, 56 n. 

Pallia na in Kathiawar, 119. 

Pandua, buildings at, \05n 
Fanipat, firsl battle ofi 9; second bailie 
of, 29-30: town, 139. 

Panjab, fertility of, 2S6. 

Fanj Pahori mounds, 91. 

Pantheistic ideas, 95, 

Faraurit land left fallow, 27 J, 

Pargana ( pfrgvnmh) «= 'barony'', 99; 

defined, 290. 

Parni Afghans, 186, 

Paroukh, fight at, 39- 
Par&ee religion, 116; tower of silence, 
186; relation with A., I, 116, 355, 
Parshad. Rana or T Uirarkot, 10. 

Farlap Singh, Rapa of Me war, 66 T 105- 
110, 225. 

Farviz, Prince, 227, 230 k 258. 

Pal in Sind, 10. 

Patan (Pnttau) in Gujarat, 34, 84, 181; 

cotton cloths made at, 297, 

Patna taken, 90, 

Patta Rathof, 63, 66-9. 

Paul, order of - Jesuits, q,v> r 12 la. 

Payal (Pad), town, 14 J. 

Pegu, 71. 

Penalties fn tise, 277. 

Pereira, Falhet Julian* 97. 

Ffcrer* Dominic, interprets* 125. 
Fmcpolis, 13, 

Persia* Hunttyun in, 12; Kazwin in, 
111; monarchy m, 255; denies in + 
523. 

Persian, historian, 4, 5, 337 foL: A-*s 
mother a, 7; language spoken at A/t 
court k 8: Sufi poets, 348; bureaucracy, 
233 w 263: land revenue, 273; painters. 


309. 

Ftrujchit Jesuit author, JSCii-, 345. 
Peshawar, Humayun* built fort at* 20; 
burnt, J43. 

Festr fence, in Gujarat, 93; at Gaur* 
102, dogs the steps of famine, 287, 
289. 


Peter the Great, compared with A., 


245. 


Petitions, presentation of, 278. 

Pictorial an, Indo-Pcman, 309. 
Pictures* Christian* 125; signed. 310; 

by Hindu artists, 312, 

Pigeon flying. Ik 
Pigeons kept by A., 246. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca, 8i, 96, 
pilgrim taxes remitted, 47. 

Pmerna, Father* Jesuit author, 345- 
Pinheiro, Father. S.J H 159, 187, 1SS, 
I 208, 210; u diplomatic 233ff. 

Pir Muhammad Shinvani, 27tf., 30* 35, 
35, 36-37 p 40, 42, 53. 

Pir Panjal (PantsaJj range, 173, 175, 


Plague, bubonic, 289. 

Flamy ns Bible. 125. 

Poets or versifiers, 30 L 
Poisoning, stories of + 212, 2(8, 
Fokharan. town* 18 In. 

Poiafr land cortiinuous.lv cultivated, 27J. 
Police In A.*5 time, 299. 

Polo, game, 56, 246. 

Pope, the, projected mission to* 146; 

Ads interest in T 20S. 

Poppy, cultivation of, 244. 

Porcelain, Chinese. 298. 

Portraits, 8, 3(2; of A-. 360-2; of his 
friends. 362. 

Ports, 296, 

Portuguese!, power, 23, 41; of Cam- 
bay* 79; of Surat, El, 97; A-’s hostility 
to the nation, I90 + I9l p 214; officers at 
Asirgarh, 201, 204; clothes worn by 
A. t 242; missionaries. list of, 345. 
Post, infusion of opium, 82. 

Potatoes, 292. 

Prayap (Paya )*-Allahabad, q,v. w 161, 
Price, Major. ttansT. spurious Memoirs 
of Jahangir, 343. 

Prices, regulation of, 277; low: in A-'s 
time, 282; compared with modern 
285. 

Printing in India* 308. 

Purchos, Pilgritnes, and Pilgrimage 349. 

Queens, Rajput, 64; A/s seal kept by one 
of the. 21 On. 

Quel l a, 12, I77ir„ 186, 

Radiol, priming press at, 308. 

Rags, musical, 45. 

Rn'tyctwcri, sec Rr&twam. 

Raja p Ali Khan of Khandesh, J78; killed, 
195. 

Rajapur, 303. 

RajmaEial, official records at, 2; Hills, 
92; battle of, 104; Man Singh's official 
capital, 174 r 
Rama, hero* 303. 

Rnmayott, Hindi poem* 303. 

Rn may ana of Valmiki, translated, 307. 
Ramchand. Raja of Bhaiha, 45, 72. 
Ramrharit-rminas, Hindi poem. 303, 364. 
Ram Dai (Ramdas). (I) Kachhwaha 
Raja, 232; (2) musician, 305. 

Rapjil Singh, illiterate, 51, 246*. 
Ranth&mbhor, fortress, 32, 70, 363. 
Ralhor clan, 64. 

Raverty* Notes on Afghanistan, 341, 355+ 
Ravi river* bridged, 142; forded, 144, 
Razmnama, the Mahahkaraia in Persian, 
307. 

Record-rooms, l p 99. 

ftdaatm do Equthar, by Monsemne, 345. 

Remission of revenue, 274. 

Revenue system of A., 272; amount of 
A, p *. 275. 
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RlunoccfW, distribution of, 290, 291. 
lUwnsBhalh?, 45, 72, 

Roads, not good, 300, 

Rodger*, rough catalogue? of coins by, 

15 B, 360. 

Roe, Sir T, t fttHd Tom Coryatc, 234: 

at Mimdu, 299* The Embassy* 349. 
Rogers, trarrsi. genuine Memoirs of 
Jahangir, 341. 

Rhori—Rurhi> 4-v-. 176 a. 

Rohm* fortress, (L) in Bihar, 88, U\; 

(2) In Fanjab, I3S, 142, 175, 178. 
Roshanlyya sect, 172. 

Rukaiya Regain, IS. 

Rupee, eschuugc value of, 275*-, 282* 
283. 

Rupmati, concubine of Baz Bahadur. 
37, 43, 

Rurhi, on Tfidus, 176*. 

Russian staves redeemed* 147, 

Ryoiwaftt revenue system, 272. 

Snb^mmti rivet, 35. 

Sabka*, Christian* of St. John, llfift- 
Sorir-i Swriur, office of, 31 143, 260. 
Sadr J&haiv Mir or Mi ran, 159 h 159*., 
220*., 230, 211*., 233, 

Saffron cultivation, 172. 

Sagarii, Rajput* 106. 

SafUb4 lial, defined, 94- 
SaJyid (Bnyyid) Ali p Mir, 3L 
Sakiur !Sukkui-) P on Indus, 176*, 
Saldanha, Ayres de, Portuguese viceroy, 
203. 

Salim, (J> Prince, became emperor 
Jahangir, 55; birth of, 73, 75, 76; 
palace of mother of, 75; circumcised, 
39; not at battle of Gogimda, 103; 
on Kabul expedition, !3B F 143; mar* 
riage of, 162; reverenced the Virgin 
Miry, I S3, 181, 1KH1; attentive to 
Jcsuiu, ]9| , 210; nearly Stilled by 
lioness, 194; in rebellion, 200, 206. 
207 F 20S r 219; me! MiVdtoluH, 212; 
wear? wailing for crown, 2I£; arrest¬ 
ed by A-, 230, 217-40; hk servants 
quarrelled with KhusnTa, 232; his 
succession disputed, 232; Hayed a man 
alive, 277*.; scandalous Story about, 
350; succession of. 351; Gladwin on p 
155; Satimi coins of, 360; portrait of, 
361; <2) Oirihti. Shaikh, 73. 74, 75; 
tomb of, 321; (3) Shah = Islam Shah 
Sur, q * r 

Salima Sultan &cgam T 30. 96 h 224 r 
Salivahan, Rsya, physician, 230 + 239- 
SaJl, Range, 19; trade 10,297. 
Samarkand, tombs at, 315, 

Sanga, Rana. 9, 61. 

Sanskrit history of A. + 364. 

Sunyasis, fight of, 56. 

Sarais on main roads, 300. 

Sarangpur, bottle of, 37; Jesuits at, 123. 


Sarhinl, see SihrintL 
Sarkar, defined, 276, 

Sarkhej, battle of, 149. 

SarnaJ, fight al, 30 r 174. 

Sacgaon. near Hugh, 7£*.. 92, 97; trod* 
and customs duties of, 297 P 298, 

Soti Burj at Mathura, 315, 358* 

Sotpura hills or range, 124, 196. 
Satrunjaya, Jain holy hill, II9 K 358. 
Snyurghnl, defined, 145, 

Sayykf, defined. 94. 

Sayyidpur, town* 90. 

Schools, 2S0. 

Security of life and property, 299. 

5«r (rir) a weigh!, 232. 

Settlement Department, 257 H 
‘Settlements' of Land revenues, 135. 
Sfradman, inroad of, 138, ] 40 a, 

Shhhabad, in Kamal District, 139. 

Shah * Abbas of Persia, prohibited 
tobacco 297. 

Shahba*Khan Kambu. 98, 111, 134, 2!8. 
Shah Beg (Khan), 146. 295 
Shah Begum, wife of Prinet Salim, 
162. 226. 

Shahjahan. 9, 34, 6S; regained and l«( 
Kandahar, 186; policy of. 252. 

Shah Kuli Mahram, 29, 103, 137. 

Shah Mansur, Khwaja, Ill, 112. 112, 
114. I IS. 136, 117 b. 137. 

Min, 19n. 

Shahrukh Mirza. of iadakhshan, 195. 
Shah Shuja, 98», 

Shaikh, defined, 94. 

Shaikh. Ahmad Sufi, 156a, 

Shaikh Farid Bokhari, 193. 197*.. 199. 
Shaikhu-I Jjlam-Saiim Chishii. ?.v„ 94. 
Shai-Mastan (Maslangl, 12. 

Shamanism. 151a. 

Shaimu-d din Muhammad, 15, 40, 43, 
44. 70. 

Sharif, Amir-I Uumara, LL3 j», 

Sharif Khan, vizier, 310, 

Shaft symbol, 156. 

Shergarh fortress. 111. 

Sher Mnndal, building. 21. 

Sherpui Aiai. batik of, 216. 

Sher Shah. 9. 21, 16, 88, roads of, 300. 
Shla, Sultans of Deccan, 195; sect of 
Persia, 12, 31, 309, 

Shihubu-d din (Shihab Khan}, 32. 44, 
67. 70, 86, 86xr. 120ft., 149, 263, 269. 
Shuja'at Khan of Malwa. 31 
Shukru-n nisa. daughter of A., 73, 

Sibt fSiwi), 177rt„ 186. 

Siddhfchandra, Jain, ,1l®. 

Sidi ‘All Rais, admiral, 22. 

Sihrind (Sirhind). b»til= of, 21 23, 
Sihwan (Sehwar), fortress. 177. 

ScOTdn^te"«d»)-'W* of Marya^ 

oimani ai. 42; mausoleum or A. at, 
' 237. 315. 
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Sikandar Khan, rebel, 58; Sur, 22, 
25 t 28, 32. 

Sikhs and Raja Birbal, 171. 

Silver largely imparted, 298. 

Sind, desert. 10; independent, 23; 

conquest of, 176* 177. 

Srpahsdtar ^.subodar. q.v, y 136. 275. 
Sirbind — Sihrind. q- v-. 141. 

Sironj, in Tonic Slate, 123, 223. 

Ssodia royal house, 61* 64* 

Sisuui (Seistan), 13. 

SEla, heroine, 302- 
Siwistan, 177n. 

Slaughter Of c&rtb, 277. 

Smith, E,W. t works of, 357; 3LA-* 
Hixiary of Fine An t 357. 

Smoking, custom of 297- 
Soils, classification of 27 h 
Sonpat, town* 139. 140. 

So rath. Sarkar. pom in, 298. 

Sousa, de, Qriente Conquisuad& k S2lft., 
123*-. 347. 

Spain, projected embassy io, 146. 

Sptce Islands., trade ttfcfa* 213- 
Spies, or detectives. 277. 

SpiliUi, Jesuit author, l$0n. 

Srinagar, capital of Kashmir,. 173, 175. 
Staff of a Sabo* 135-36. 

Stale papers. 2-3. 

Statistics of Aind Akbarf* 280- 
Steveits (Stephen*) p Rev. Thomas, S.J.. 
163* 164, 214 

Stevenson,. Mrs., 77i* Heart of Joi/nxm^ 
13Ort. 

Sic wan, Major C.. traiud- Jauhar* 342; 

wrote History of Bengal 354 , 

Story, James, painter* 164. 

Stispn. Jain, 120- 
Style, old and new* I25n. 

Svetambara Jains, life* 119/r, 

Sweet potato, 292. 

Subodar, defined. 275* , 

Sitba x, twelve formed, 135, 269; increase 
ed to fifteen, 275. 

Sufi schools. 95; poets* 245. 253. 

Sugar, trade in, 297 

Suicide, on death of a relative. 202n. 

Sukkur-iSakkar, q.v,, 176ft. 

Sulaiman, (13 Kirani (Kara rani), of 
Bengal, 8S P 94, 33Jft,; (2) Mirza, of 
Badakhshan, 25. 94, 103. 

Sultan CSnltanam) Begam* 12- 
Sutlan Khwaja, Mir Haji, 96* 97. 
Syltanpur, (1) near Bilahri in Otidh, 
fight at. 134ft.; (2) in W. Khandesh, 

Sun worship, 116*-* 117* M8. 171- 
Sunargaon. port and manufactures of p 
229, 297, 

Sung period warn, 299. 

Supa, battle near, 195 f 261* 

Sur kin^s. 23* 25. 

Surat, siege of, 80- murder of Portu¬ 


guese at, 145. 147; harbour, 298. 

Sur Das, poet, 305. 306* 

Surjan Rao„ 70. 

Suttee isatih prevented* M3; partially 
prohibited, 277* 

5imw rank, 264. 

Suwat (Swat) riser, 168, 

TobtikaM Akbari, 339, 

Tabarbindh, fortress, 34, 

Tahittasp Shah, of Persia, 43 p 111. 
TakmtH Akhamama. 236ft-. 338, 
Talikotij battle of p 161. 

Taloda, town, 123. 

Tamerlane. s« Timur. 

Totiah*=farib or measuririjj^chain, 270ft. 
Tanda (Tanni), former capital of Bengal 
88, 102ft.; cotton marl at* 297, 
Tattkah {temko\ value of. 99a, 

Tanseo Miyan. singer and musician, 
36. 45* 72, 260fl-; at Gwalior, 306; 
portraits of. 362, 

Topti river. EG; valley, 178. 

Tardj Beg Khan* 11. 12, 26, 32, 

Tarlkhri Alfi r history. 165. 349. 

Torikh-i Humayun, 34 L 
Torikh'i Khond&n-i Timmyah . MS. 
57n„ 247/f. 

Tarikh-i Ma'asumL 177ft. 

TofikkA Sataim Afogkana* 341, 
Tarkhan, ride, 177ft. 

Tatta^Thathah* q.v rt 176*. 

Tauhitf tfaM =Din llahi* ■?-*-+ 154. 
Tavares, Pietro. 98. 

TazkiratU-i IVokiat, 34L 
Tdcagarhi Pajss, 92, 103. 

Temperance in India* 294. 

Terry, Rev. E, at Mamin. 291; on 
Asa/ Khans banquet* 293; on 
general sobriety, 295; on low custom* 
duties, 298; usually travelled safely. 
299; A Vovaffc to Host India* 350. 
Thancsar* fight ah 56; halting-place, 139. 
Thar and Farkar District, lOw. 

Thasra. town. 80ft. 

Thathah, in Sind, 10. 176* 177. 
Thesaurus Rervtm indknnm i, by Du 
Jarric, 346. 

Thomas, E., on coinage and revenue of 
A, p 358- m 

Thomason, Directions io Collectors* 273, 
Throne pillar, 322, 323ft. 

Tibet, Jesuit missions to. 187 T 209 ± 
345 346, 

Tibetan block-printing, 308ft. 
Tieflcnthaler, Father, 66, 

Timur* illiterate, 246ft.; tomb of, 315. 
Tobacco, introduction of, 295; in British 
India, 297, 

Tod, Annuli and Antiquities of Rajas than, 
5-64, m f ^ T 

Todar Mall. (I) Raja, first mention of p 
53; at siege of Chitor* 62; at Surat* 
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80; made «rtltorncttt T of Gujarat. 
B6* 268; in finance department, 86; 
A.'j best genera^ 89; on service in 
Bengal* 91* 103 ; refused to sign treaty, 
93; I02; refonm of. 99 T 100; at battle 
of RidmhaL 104; governor of Guja¬ 
rat, 111; in charge of Bengal mini, 112; 
bsiepfid in Mungir* 134; suppressing 
rebel] Lon in Bengal, 135; death and 
character of, 175, 335; principles of 
'settlement 1 , 270; 12) merchant, 303n. 
Toleration of A,, 301 
Towns, of A.’s empire, 286, 
Tnmsosiana, A.’s designs on* 177* 195, 
207. 

Treasure left by A., 252. 

Treasury arran^cmcnT-S, 272. 

Takaroi* battle of* 92, 102, 

Tutsi Das, poet* 303-305, 364, 
Tungabhadra river. 25* 41. 

TutUn = Tramoxtana. q.v. t 177, 191 
Turki language, 0. 

Turks, 7, fl; 

Tutors of A-t lb, 

Tuyut-**,ja/rir, q.v r , 14§n, 

Tiauk-i Jahmgbi* 342, 

Twist, 1. von, on A/s treasure. 351, 


Venice glass, 299. 

Victoria Memorial collection, 363, 
Yijayanagar, kingdom, 23, 41; fall of, 
161; harem at. 261 u, 

VEjayascna Suri, Jain, 119. 

Virgin Mary, picture of, 183; devotion 
of A. to* 188, 194; devotion of Prince 
Salim to, 209, 

Vizier, or finance minister, 260. 

Vost, on rare coins, 359. 

Wages in A, + s reign, 2SI foil, 

Wajibo-l *ctl defined, 27 n. 

IVakic if. letters of Shaikh Faizi r 342, 
Wall, custom of breaking, at funeral* 236. 
Waterworks, 323, 

Wazlr Jamil, rebel, 133. 

Weights and measures regulated, 277. 
Wheat, price of, 233 fob. 

Whitehead, Car a togue of Cff/w m Punjab 
Afuseum t 359. 

Wkqucfort. de, edited Mandelslo, 352. 
i Dikaya of Asad Bcg T 340. 

Winter, the rainy season, 202n. 
Witness, disregarded, 276- 
Wright, H. N., Catateffue of Afughvl 
Cvhu T 359. 


Udaipur, new capital of Me war, 62* 107. 
Udai Singh* (I) ftana of Chitor* 61, 
63, 65, 66* 105; (2), Mola Raja, 163, 
Ujjain* rily* 123. 

w Ulama, defined* 94; quarrels of, 111 
'Umata* defined, 264. 

Umarkot, birthplace of A,* 10* If, 13, 

'Umar Shaikh* 7rt. 

Uaanagir (Unnatpur) in Kathiawar, 120. 
Urasa = Hazara District, JTtitt. 

Urdu language* 8. 

'Usman Khan, rebel, 218. 

Uzbeks* 8, 161* 177. 

Vakil, or prime minister, 260. 

Valabhi, Rayas of* 6L 
Varnogar. town, 60. 

Vaz, Father Anthony, 5,1* 97n. 

Vega, Father Christopher d3* 5.1* 113. 


Xavier* (l) Saint Francis, 187; (2) Father 
Jerome* 187* 188*193* 19^200, 20245; 
works by, 210; intrigues of, 210*.; 
letter of/227* 238; on A.V death, 233; 
Persian writings of, 348; a political 
agent, 350. 

Yahiagapj ward, Lucknow* 358. 

Yakub Khan of Kashmir* 173. 

Yusuf Khan. Sultan of Kashmir* 166* 
172* 173* 174*. 

Yusufzi tribe* wars with, 167*170, J72. 

Zabnitslan, Vs designs on, 207*. 

Zaic Khan Kf&altuh* I6S, 174 

Zamania, town, 89. 

Zat rank, 264. 

Zoroastrianism r Iranian* 8; influence on 

A, Of, 116-118. 

ZubdalM-t Tawarikh, a history, 340. 
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Pfotf: VI 
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Platr VII 
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25. Jaipur, Anther, Cmirl^nrd of Durbar llutl 
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